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CHAT ia LEE peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however unstable or 
~~ inglorious it might appear to those few who understood 
1748. the interests, and felt for the honour, of their country, 
Sune was nevertheless not unwelcome to the nation in general. 
The British ministry will always find it more difficult to 
satisfy the people at the end of a successful campaign, 
than at the conclusion of an unfortunate war. ‘The 
English are impatient of miscarriage and disappoint- 
ment, and too apt to be intoxicated with victory. At 
this period they were tired of the burthens, and sick of 
the disgraces, to which they had been exposed in the 
course of seven tedious campaigns. They had suffered 
considerable losses and interruption in the article of 
commerce, which was the source of their national opu- 
lence and power; they knew it would necessarily be 
clogged with additional duties for the maintenance of a 
continental war, and the support of foreign subsidiaries ; 
and they drew very faint presages of future success 
either from the conduct of their allies, or the capacity 
of their commanders. ‘To a people influenced by these 
considerations, the restoration of a free trade, the respite 
from that anxiety and suspense which the prosecution 
of a war never fails to engender, and the prospect of 
a speedy deliverance: from discouraging restraint and 
oppressive imipositicns, were, advantages that sweetened 
the bitter draught of a dishonourable treaty, and induced 
the majority of the. nation to acquiesce in the peace, 
not barely without muraiuring, but even with some de- 

gree of satisfaction and applause. 
The Prine Immediately after the exchange of ratifications at Aix- 
of Wales's Ja-Chapelle the armies were broken up; the allies in 
join the op- the Netherlands withdrew their several proportions of 
positions troops; the French began to evacuate Flanders; and 
the English forces were re-embarked for their own 
country. His Britannic majesty returned from his 
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Margate, in Kent, after a dangerous passage ; and on 
the twenty-ninth of the same month he opened the 
session of Parliament. By this time the inisunderstand- 
ing between the first two personages of the royal family 
had been increased by a fresh succession of matter. The 
Prince of Wales had held a court of Stannary, in qua- 
lity of Duke of Cornwall; and revived some claims at- 
tached to that dignity, which, had they been admitted, 
would have greatly augmented his influence among the 
Cornish boroughs. ‘These efforts roused the jealousy 
of the administration, which had always considered them 
as an interest wholly dependent on the crown; and, 
therefore, the preterisions of his royal highness were 
opposed by the whole weight of the ministry. His ad- 
herents, resenting these hostilities as an injury to their 
royal master, immediately joined the remnant of the 
former opposition in Parliament, and resolved to coun- 
teract all the ministerial measures that should fall under 
their cognizance ; at least they determined to seize every 
opportunity of thwarting the servants of the crown, in 
every scheme or proposal that had not an evident tend- 
ency to the advantage of the nation. This band of 
auxiliaries was headed by the Earl of E—t, Dr. Lee, and 
Mr. N—t. ‘The first possessed a species of eloquence 
rather plausible than powerful: he spoke with fluency 
and fire; his spirit was bold and enterprising, his appre- 
hension quick, and his repartee severe. Dr. Lee was a 
man of extensive erudition, and irreproachable morals, 
particularly versed in the civil law, which he professed, 
and perfectly well acquainted with the constitution of 
his country. Mr. N—t was an orator of middling abi- 
lities, who harangued upon all subjects indiscriminately, 
and supplied with confidence what he wanted in capa- 
city: he had been at some pains to study the business 
of the House, as well as to understand the machine of 
government ; and was tolerably well heard, as he gene- 
rally spoke with an appearance of good humour, and 
hazarded every whimsical idea, as it arose in his imagina- 
tion. But Lord Bolingbroke is said to have been the 
chief spring which, in secret, actuated the delibera- 


tions of the prince’s court. ‘That nobleman, seemingly 
Be 
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cHAP. sequestered from the tumults of a public life, resided at 
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nistry. 


Battersea, where he was visited like a sainted shrine by 
all the distinguished votaries of wit, eloquence, and 
political ambition. There he was cultivated and ad- 
mired for the elegance of his manners, and the charms 
of his conversation. ‘The prince’s curiosity was first 
captivated by his character, and his esteem was after- 
wards secured by the irresistible address of that extra- 
ordinary personage, who continued in a regular pro- 
eression to insinuate himself still further and further 
into the good graces of his royal patron. How far the 
conduct of his royal highness was influenced by the 
private advice of this nobleman we shall not pretend to 
determine ; but, certain it is, the friends of the ministry 
propagated a report, that he was the dictator of those 
measures which the prince adopted; and that, under the 
specious pretext of attachment to the heir apparent of 
the crown, he concealed his real aim, which was to per- 
petuate the breach in the royal family. Whatever his 
sentiments and motives might have been, this was no 
other than a revival of the old ministerial clamour, that 
4 man cannot be well affected to the king, if he pretends 
to censure any measure of the administration. 

The weight which the opposition derived from these 
new confederates in the House of Commons was still 
greatly overbalanced by the power, influence, and ability 
that sustained every ministerial project. Mr. Pelham, 
who chiefly managed the helm of affairs, was generally 
esteemed as a man of honesty and candour, actuated by 
a sincere love for his country, though he had been edu- 
cated in erroneous principles of government, and in 
some measure obliged to prosecute a fatal system, which 
descended to him by inheritance. At this time he num- 
bered Mr. Pitt among his fellow-ministers, and was 
moreover supported by many other individuals of distin- 
guished abilities; among whom the first place in pomt 
of genius was due to Mr. M. who executed the office of 
solicitor-general. This gentleman, the son of a noble 
family in North. Britain, had raised himself to great 
eminence at the bar, by a most keen ittuitive spirit of 
apprehension, that seemed to seize every object at first 
glance; an innate sagacity, that saved the trouble of 
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intense application; and. an irresistible stream of elo- cHap. 
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quence, that flowed pure and classical, strong and _*** 


copious, reflecting, in the most conspicuous point of 
view, the subjects over which it rolled, and sweeping 
before it all the slime of formal hesitation, and all the 
entangling. weeds of chicanery. Yet the servants of 
the crown were not so implicitly attached to the first 
minister as to acquiesce in all his plans, and dedicate 
their time and talents to the support of every court mea- 
sure indiscriminately. This was one material point in 
which Mr. Pelham deviated from the maxims of his 
predecessor, who admitted of no contradiction from any 
of his adherents or fellow-servants, but insisted on sacri- 
ficing their whole perception and faculties to his conduct 
and disposal. ‘That sordid deference to a minister no 
longer characterised the subordinate instruments of the 
administration. It was not unusual to see the great 
officers of the government divided in a parliamentary 
debate, and to hear the secretary at war opposing with 
great vehemence a clause suggested by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. After all, if we coolly consider those 
arguments which have been bandied about, and retorted 
with such eagerness and acrimony in the House of Com- 
mons, and divest them of those passionate tropes and 
declamatory metaphors which the spirit of opposition 
alone had produced, we shall find very little left for the 
subject of dispute, and sometimes be puzzled to discover 
any material source of disagreement. 
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In the month of November his majesty opened the Session 


session of Parliament with a speech, acquainting them, 
That the definitive treaty of peace was at length signed 
by all the parties concerned: That he had made the 
most effectual provision for securing the rights and in- 
terests of his own subjects; and procured for his allies 
the best conditions which, in the present situation of 
affairs, could be obtained. He said he had found a 
general good disposition in all parties to bring the nego- 
tiation to a happy conclusion ; and observed, that we 
might promise ourselves a long enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of peace. Finally, after having remarked that 
times of tranquillity were the proper seasons for lessen- 
ing the national debt, and strengthening the kingdom 


opened. 
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against future events, he recommended to the Commons 
the improvement of the public revenue, the mainte- 
nance of a considerable naval force, the advancement of 
commerce, and the cultivation of the arts of peace. 
This speech, as usual, was echoed back by an address to 
the throne from both Houses, containing general ex- 
pressions of the warmest loyalty and gratitude to his 
majesty, and implying the most perfect satisfaction and 
acquiescence in the articles of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. | 

The members in the opposition, according to custom, 
cavilled at the nature of this address. They observed, 
that the late pacification was the worst and most inglo- 
rious of all the bad treaties to which the English nation 
had ever subscribed: that it was equally disgraceful, 
indefinite, and absurd : they said, the British navy had 
gained such an ascendancy over the French at sea, that 
the sources of their wealth were already choked up; 
that the siege of Maestricht would have employed their 
arms in the low countries till the arrival of the Russians ; 
and that the accession of these auxiliaries would have 
thrown the superiority into the scale of the allies. ‘Chey 
did not fail to take notice, that the most important and 
original object of the war was left wholly undecided; 
and demonstrated the absurdity of their promising, in 
the address, to make good such engagements as his ma- 
jesty had entered into with his allies, before they knew 
what those engagements were. In answer to these ob- 


_jections, the ministers replied, That the peace was in 


itself rather better than could be expected; and that 
the smallest delay might have proved fatal to the liber- 
ties of Europe. They affirmed, that the Dutch were 
upon the point of concluding a neutrality, m conse- 
quence of which their troops would have been withdrawn 
from the allied army; and in that case, even the addi- 
tion of the Russian auxiliaries would not have rendered 
it a match for the enemy. ‘They asserted, that if the 
war had been prolonged another year, the national 
credit of Great Britain must have been entirely ruined, . 
many of the public funds having sunk below par in the 
preceding season, so that the ministry had begun to 
despair of seeing the money paid in on the new sub- 
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Breton, the limits of Nova Scotia, and the right of _**" 


navigating without search in the American seas, which 
right had been left unestablished in the treaty, they 
declared, that the first was an unnecessary expense, of 
no consequence to Great Britain; and that the other 
two were points in dispute, to be amicably settled in 
private conferences by commissaries duly authorized ; 
but by no means articles to be established by a general 
treaty. 
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What the opposition wanted in strength, it endea- Supplies 
voured to make up with spirit and perseverance. Every 8" 


ministerial motion and measure was canvassed, sifted, 
and decried with uncommon art and vivacity: but all 
this little availed against the single article of superior 
numbers; and accordingly this was the source of certain 
triumph in all debates in which the servants of the crown 
were united. The nation had reason to expect an 1m- 
mediate mitigation in the article of annual expense, con- 
sidering the number of troops and ships of war which 
had been reduced at the ratification of the treaty; but 
they were disagreeably undeceived in finding themselves 
again loaded with very extraordinary impositions, for 
the payment of a vast debt which government had con- 
tracted in the course of the war, notwithstanding the 
incredible aids granted by Parliament. The committee 
of supply established four points of consideration, in 
their deliberations concerning the sums necessary to be 
raised; namely, for fulfilling the engagements which 
the Parliament had entered into with his majesty, and 
the services undertaken for the success of the war; for 
discharging debts contracted by government for making 
good deficiencies; and for defraying the current expense 
of the year. It appeared, that the nation owed four- 
and-forty thousand pounds to the Elector of Bavaria; 
above thirty thousand to the Duke of Brunswick; the 
like sum to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; and near 
nine thousand pounds to the Elector of Mentz. ‘The 
Queen of Hungary claimed an arrear of one hundred 
thousand pounds. ‘The city of Glasgow, in North 
Britain, presented a petition, praying to be reimbursed 
the sum of ten thousand pounds, extorted from that 
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corporation by the son of the pretender, during the re- 
bellion. One hundred and twelve thousand pounds 
were owing to the forces in North America and the 
East Indies; besides near half a million due on extra- 
ordinary expenses incurred by the land forces in Ame- 
rica, Flanders, and North Britain, by the office of ord- 
nance, and other services of the last year, to which the 
parliamentary provision did not extend. ‘The remaining 
debt of the ordnance amounted to above two hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds: but the navy bills could 
not be discharged for less than four millions. An 
addition of two millions three hundred and seventy-four 
thousand three hundred thirty-three pounds fifteen 
shillings and two pence was also required for the cur- 
rent service of the year. In a word, the whole annual 
supply exceeded eight millions sterling—a sum at which 
the whole nation expressed equal astonishment and 
disgust. It was charged upon the duties on malt, mum, 
cyder, and perry, the land-tax at four shillings in the 
pound, annuities on the sinking-fund, an application of 
one million from that deposit, and the loan of the like 
sum to be charged on the first aids of next session. 
The number of seamen was reduced to seventeen thou- 
sand, and that of the land forces to eighteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven, including guards and 
garrisons. | 

Every article of expense, however, was warmly dis- 
puted by the anti-courtiers; especially the demand of 
the Queen of Hungary, which was deemed unreasonably 
exorbitant and rapacious, considering the seas of blood 
which we had shed, and the immensity of treasure we 
had exhausted for her benefit: and surely the subjects | 
of this nation had some reason to complain of an indul- 
gence of this nature, granted to a power which they had 
literally snatched from the brink of rum—a power whose 
quarrel they had espoused with a degree of enthusiasm 
that did much more honour to their gallantry than to 
their discretion—a power that kept aloof, with a state- 
liness of pride peculiar to herself and family ; and beheld 
her British auxiliaries fighting her battles at their own 


- expense; while she squandered away, in the idle pa- 


geantry of barbarous magnificence, those ample subsidies 
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and furnish out her proportion of the war. The leaders 
of the opposition neglected no opportunity of embit- 
tering the triumphs of their adversaries; they inveighed. 


against the extravagance of granting sixteen thousand’ 


pounds for the pay of general and staff officers, during 
a peace that required no such establishment, especially 
at a juncture when the national incumbrances rendered 
it absolutely necessary to practise every expedient of 
economy. ‘They even combated the request of the city 
of Glasgow, to be indemnified for the extraordinary 
exaction it underwent from the rebels, though it ap- 
peared, from unquestionable evidence, that this extra- 
ordinary contribution was exacted on account of that 
city’s peculiar attachment to the reigning family; that 
it had always invariably adhered to revolution principles; 
and, with an unequalled spirit of loyalty and zeal for the 
protestant succession, distinguished itself both in the 
last and preceding rebellion. | 


But the most violent contest arose on certain regu- Violent ° 
contest con- 
cerning the 


lations which the ministry wanted to establish in two 


1748. 


bills, relating to the sea and land service. ‘The first, seamen’s 
under the title of a bill for amending, explaining, and >” 


reducing into one act of Parliament the laws relating 
to the navy, was calculated solely with a view of sub- 
jecting half-pay: officers to martial law—a design which 
not only furnished the opposition with a plausible handle 
for accusing the ministers, as intending to encroach upon 


the constitution, in order to extend the influence of the ~ 


crown; but also alarmed the sea-officers to such a degree, 


that they assembled to a considerable number, with a _ 


view to deliberate upon the proper means of defending 
their privileges and liberties from invasion. The result 
of their consultations was a petition to the House of 
Commons, subscribed by three admirals and forty-seven 
captains, not members of Parliament, representing, that 
the bill in agitation contained several clauses, tending to 
the injury and dishonour of all naval officers, as well as 
to the detriment of his majesty’s service; and that the 
laws already in force had been always found effectual 
for securing the service of officers on half-pay upon the 
most pressing occasions: they, therefore, hoped, that 
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they should not be subjected to new hardships and dis- 
couragements; and begged to be heard by their counsel, 
before the committee of the whole House, touching such 
parts of the bill as they apprehended would be injurious 


to themselves and the other officers of his majesty’s 


navy. This petition was presented to the House by 
Sir John Norris, and the motion for its being read was 
seconded by Sir Peter Warren, whose character was 
universally esteemed and beloved in the nation. This 
measure had like to have produced very serious conse- 
quences. Many commanders and subalterns had re- 
paired to the Admiralty, and threatened, in plain terms, 
to throw up their commissions in case the bill should 
pass into a law; and a general ferment was begun among 
all the subordinate members of the navy. A motion 
was made, That the petitioners, according to their re- 
quest, should be heard by their counsel; and this pro- 
posal was strongly urged by the first orators of the 
anti-ministerial association; but the minister, confiding 
in his own strength, reinforced by the abilities of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. Fox, the secretary at 
war, strenuously opposed the motion, which, upon a 
division, was thrown out by a great majority. ‘The 
several articles of the bill were afterwards separately 
debated with great warmth; and though Mr. Pelham 
had, with the most disinterested air of candour, re- 
peatedly declared that he required no support even 
from his own adherents, but that which might arise from 
reason unrestrained, and full conviction, he, on this 
occasion, reaped all the fruit from their zeal and attach- 
ment which could be expected from the most implicit 
complaisance. Some plausible amendments of the most 
exceptionable clauses were offered, particularly of that 
which imposed an oath upon the members of every 
court-martial, that they should not, on any account, 
disclose the opinions or transactions of any such tribu- 
nal. This was considered as a sanction, under which 
any court-martial might commit the most flagrant acts 
of injustice and oppression, which even Parliament itself 
could not redress, because it would be impossible to as- 
certain the truth, eternally sealed up by this absurd 
obligation. The amendment proposed was, that the 
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members of a court-martial might reveal the transac- cuap. 


tions and operations of it, in all cases wherein the courts 
of justice, as the law now stands, have a right to inter- 
fere, if required thereto by either House of Parliament : 
a very reasonable mitigation, which, however, was re- 
jected by the majority. Nevertheless, the suspicion of 
an intended encroachment had raised such a clamour 
without doors, and diffused the odium of this measure 
so generally, that the minister thought proper to drop 
the projected article of war, subjecting the reformed 
officers of the navy to the jurisdictions of courts-mar- 
tial; and the bill being also softened in other particu- 
lars, during its passage through the Upper House, at 
length received the royal assent. | 
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The flame which this act had kindled was rather in- Objections 


to the mu- 


creased than abated on the appearance of a new mutiny- 
bill replete with divers innovations, tending to augment 
the influence of the crown, as well as the authority and 
power of a military jurisdiction. All the articles of war 
established since the reign of Charles the second were 
submitted to the inspection of the Commons; and in 
these appeared a gradual spirit of encroachment, almost 
imperceptibly deviating from the civil institutes of the 
English constitution, towards the establishment of a 
military dominion. By this new bill a power was vested 
in any commander-in-chief to revise and correct any 
legal sentence of a court-martial, by which the members 
of such a court, corresponding with the nature of a civil 
jury, were rendered absolutely useless, and the com- 
mander in a great measure absolute; for he had not 
only the power of summoning such officers as he might 
choose to sit on any trial, a prerogative unknown to any 
civil court of judicature; but he was also at liberty to 
review and alter the sentence; so that a man was sub- 
ject to two trials for the same offence, and the com- 
mander-in-chief was judge both of the guilt and the 
punishment. By the final clause of this bill, martial 
law was extended to all officers on half-pay; and the 
same arguments which had been urged against this ar- 
ticle in the navy bill, were now repeated and reinforced 
with double fervour. Many reasons were offered to 
prove that the half-pay was allotted as a recompense for 
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past services; and the opponents of the bill affirmed, 
that such an article, by augmenting the dependents of 
the crown, might be very dangerous to the constitution. 
On the other hand, the partisans of the ministry as- 
serted, that the half-pay was granted as a retaining fee, 
and that originally all those who enjoyed this indul- 
gence were deemed to be in actual service, consequently 
subject to martial law. Mr. Pitt, who at this time 
exercised the office of paymaster-general with a rigour 
of integrity unknown to the most disinterested of all 
his predecessors in that department, espoused the clause 
in dispute, as a necessary extension of military disci- 
pline, which could never be attended with any bad 
consequence to the liberty of the nation. The remarks 
which he made on this occasion implied an opinion that 
our liberties wholly existed in dependence upon the 
direction of the sovereign, and the virtue of the army. 
«‘ To that virtue (said he) we trust even at this hour, 
small as our army is—to that virtue we must have 
trusted, had this bill been modelled as its warmest 
opposers could have wished; and without this virtue, 
should the Lords, the Commons, and the people of 
England, entrench themselves behind parchment up 
to the teeth, the sword will find a passage to the vitals 
of the constitution.” All the disputed articles of the 
bill being sustained on the shoulders of a great ma- 
jority, it was conveyed to the Upper House, where it 
excited another violent contest. Upon the question 
whether officers on half-pay had not been subject to 
martial law, the judges were consulted and divided in 
their sentiments. The Earl of Bath declared his opmion, 
that martial law did not extend to reformed officers ; 
and opened all the sluices of his ancient eloquence. He 
admitted a case which was urged, of seven officers on 
half-pay, who, being taken in actual rebellion at Pres- 
ton, in the year 1745, had been executed on the spot 
by martial law, in consequence of the king’s express 
order. He candidly owned, that he himself was secre- 
tary at war at that period; that he had approved of this 
order, and even transmitted it to General Carpenter, 
who commanded at Preston; but now his opinion was 
entirely changed. He observed, that when the fore- 
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mentioned rebellion first broke out, the House pre- cHap. 


sented an address to the king, desiring his majesty 
would be pleased to employ all half-pay officers, and 
gratify them with whole pay; and, mdeed, all such 
officers were voted on whole pay by the House of Com- 
mons. They were afterwards apprized of this vote by 
an advertisement in the gazette, and ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness to repair to such places as should 
be appointed; and finally commanded to repair by such 
a day to those places, on pain of' being struck off the 
half-pay list. ‘These precautions would have been un- 
necessary, had they been deemed subject to martial 
law; and the penalty for non-obedience would not have 
been merely a privation of their pensions, but they would 
have fallen under the punishment of death, as deserters 
from the service. His lordship distinguished, with great 
propriety and precision, between a step which had been 
precipitately taken in a violent crisis, when the public 
was heated with apprehension and resentment, and a 
solemn law concerted at leisure, during the most pro- 
found tranquillity. Notwithstanding the spirited oppo- 
sition of this nobleman, and some attempts to insert 
additional clauses, the bill having undergone a few in- 
considerable amendments, passed by a very considerable 
majority. ; 

Immediately after the mutiny-bill had passed the 
Lower House, another fruitless effort was made by the 
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opposition. The danger of a standing army, on whose soldier's 


virtue the constitution of Great Britain seemed to de- 
pend, did not fail to alarm the minds of many who 
were zealously attached to the liberties of their country, 
and gave birth to a scheme, which, if executed, would 
have enabled the legislature to establish a militia that 
must have answered many national purposes, and acted 
as a constitutional bulwark against the excesses and 
ambition of a military standing force, under the imme- 
diate influence of government. ‘The scheme which 
patriotism conceived was, in all probability, adopted by 
party. A bill was brought in, limiting the time be- 
yond which no soldier, or non-commissioned officer, 
should be compelled to continue in the service. Had 


service. 


this limitation taken place, such a rotation of soldiers 


term of a' 
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would have ensued among the common people, that in 
a few years every peasant, labourer, and inferior trades- 
man in the kingdom would have understood the exer- 
cise of arms; and perhaps the people in general would 
have concluded that a standing army was altogether un- 
necessary. A project of this nature could not, for 
obvious reasons, be agreeable to the administration, and 
therefore the bill was rendered abortive; for, after having 
been twice read, it was postponed from time to time, till 
the Parliament was prorogued, and never appeared in 
the sequel. Such were the chief subjects of debate be- 
tween the ministry and the opposition, composed, as 
we have already observed, of the prince’s servants and 
the remains of the country party, this last bemg headed 
by Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, and Sir 
Francis Dashwood: the former, a nobleman of distin- 
guished abilities, keen, penetrating, eloquent, and saga- 
cious; the other frank, spirited, and sensible. 

It must be owned, however, for the honour of the 
ministry, that if they carried a few unpopular measures 
with a high hand, they seemed earnestly desirous of 
making amends to the nation, by promoting divers 
regulations for the benefit and improvement of com- 
merce, which actually took place in the ensuing session 
of Parliament. One of the principal objects of this 
nature which fell under their cognizance was the trade 
to the coast of Guinea; a very important branch of 
traffic, whether considered as a market of British manu- 
factures, or as the source that supplied the English 
plantations with negroes. ‘This was originally monopo- 
lized by a joint-stock company, which had from time to 
time derived considerable sums from the legislature, for 
enabling them the better to support certain forts or 
castles on the coast of Africa, to facilitate the commerce 
and protect the merchants. In the sequel, however, 
the exclusive privilege having been judged prejudicial 
to the national trade,.the coast was laid open to all 
British subjects indiscriminately, on condition of their 
paying a certain duty towards defraying the expense of 
the forts and factories. “This expedient did not answer 
the purposes for which it had been contrived. ‘The 
separate traders, instead of receiving any benefit from 
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the protection of the company, industriously avoided cnap. 


their castles, as the receptacles of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. ‘The company, whether from the misconduct or 


debts as their stock was unable to discharge. ‘They 
seemed to neglect the traffic, and allowed their castles 
to decay. Ina word, their credit bemg exhausted, and 
their creditors growing clamorous, they presented a pe- 
tition to. the House of Commons, disclosing their dis- 
tresses, and imploring such assistance as should enable 
them not. only to pay their debts, but also to maintain 
the forts in a defensible condition. ‘This petition, re- 
commended to the House in a message from his majesty, 
was corroborated by another in behalf of the company’s 
creditors. Divers merchants of London, interested in 
the trade of Africa and the British plantations in Ame- 
rica, petitioned the House, that, as the African trade 
was of the utmost importance to the nation, and could 
not be supported without forts and settlements, some 
effectual means should be speedily taken for protecting 
and extending this valuable branch of commerce. A 
fourth was offered by the merchants of Liverpool, re- 
presenting that the security and protection of the trade 
of Africa must always principally depend upon his ma- 
jesty’s ships of war being properly stationed on that 
coast, and seasonably relieved; and that such forts and 
settlements as might be judged necessary, for marks of 
sovereignty and possession, would prove a nuisance and 
a burthen to the trade, should they remain in the hands 
of any joint-stock company, whose private interest al- 
ways had been, and ever would be, found incompatible 
with the interest of the separate and open trader. ‘They 
therefore prayed, that the said forts might either be 
taken into his majesty’s immediate possession, and. sup- 
ported by the public, or committed to the merchants 
trading on that coast, in such a manner as the House 
should judge expedient, without vesting in them any 
other advantage, or right to the commerce, but what 
should be common to all his majesty’s subjects. ‘This 
remonstrance was succeeded by another, to the same 
effect, from the master, wardens, assistants, and com- 
monalty of the society of merchant adventurers within 
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cuap. the city of Bristol. All these petitions were referred 
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to a committee appointed to deliberate on this subject ; 
who agreed to certain resolutions, implying, That the 
trade to Africa should be free and open; that the Bri- 
tish forts and settlements on that coast ought to be 
maintained, and put under proper direction; and that, 
in order to carry on the African trade in the: most 
beneficial manner to these kingdoms, all the British 
subjects trading to Africa should be united in one open 
company, without any joint-stock, or power to trade as 
a corporation. A bill was immediately founded on 
these resolutions, which alarmed the company to such 
a degree, that they had recourse to another petition, 
demonstrating their right to the coast of Africa, and 
expressing their reliance on the justice of the House, 
that they should not be deprived of their property 
without an adequate consideration. In a few days a 
second address was offered by their creditors, com- 
plaining of the company’s mismanagement, promising 
to surrender their right, as the wisdom of Parliament 
should prescribe; praying that their debts might be 
inquired into; and that the equivalent to be granted 
for the company’s possessions might be secured and 
applied, in the first place, for their benefit. ‘The Com- 
mons, in consequence of this petition, ordered the com- 
pany to produce a list of their debts, together with a 
copy of their charter, and two remonstrances, which 
their creditors had presented to them before this appli- 


-eation to Parliament. A committee of the whole House, 


having deliberated on these papers and petitions, and 
heard the company by their counsel, resolved to give 
them a reasonable compensation for their charter, 
lands, forts, settlements, slaves, and effects, to be, in 
the first place, applied towards the payment of their 
creditors. A bill being formed accordingly, passed the 
Commons, and was conveyed to the Upper House, 
where a great many objections were started; and for 
the present it was dropped until a more unexceptionable 
plan should be concerted. In the mean time, their 
lordships addressed his majesty, That the lords com- 
missioners for trade and plantations might be directed 
to prepare a scheme on this subject, to be laid before 
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both Houses of Parliament at the beginning of next cuHap. 


session: That instant orders should be given for the 
preserving and securing the forts and settlements on 
the coast of Guinea belonging to Great Britain; and, 
That proper persons should be appointed to examine 
into the condition of those forts, as well as of the mili- 
tary stores, slaves, and vessels belonging to the African 
company, so as to make a faithful report of these par- 
ticulars, with all possible expedition. 

The ministry having professed an inclination, and 
indeed shown a disposition, to promote and extend the 


1748. 


commerce of the kingdom, the Commons resolved to #shery- 


take some steps for encouraging the white fishery along 


the northern coast of the island, which is an inex- 
haustible source of wealth to our industrious neighbours 
the Dutch, who employ annually a great number of 
hands and vessels in this branch of commerce. ‘The 
sensible part of the British people, reflecting on this 
subject, plainly foresaw that a fishery under due re- 
gulations, undertaken with the protection and en- 
couragement of the legislature, would not only prove a 
fund of national riches, and a nursery of seamen ; but 
likewise, in a great measure, prevent any future in- 
surrections in the highlands of Scotland, by diffusing 
a spirit of industry among the natives of that country, 
who, finding it in their power to become independent 
on the fruits of their own labour, would soon enfranchise 
themselves from that slavish attachment, by which they 
had been so long connected with their landlords the 
chieftains. Accordingly, a committee was appointed 
to deliberate on the state of the British fishery; and 
upon their report a bill was founded for encouraging 
the whale fishery on the coast of Spitzbergen, by a 
bounty of forty shillings per ton for every ship equipped 
for that undertaking. The bill having made its way 
through both Houses, and obtained the royal assent, 
the merchants in different parts of the kingdom, par- 
ticularly in North Britain, began to build and fit out 
ships of great burthen, and peculiar structure, for the 
purposes of that fishery, which ever since hath been 
carried on with equal vigour and success. Divers 
merchants and traders of London having presented to 
VOL. III. C 
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cuar. the House of Commons a petition, representing the be- 

XXI-__ nefits that would accrue to the community from a herring 

~ 4743. and cod fishery, established on proper principles, and 

carried on with skill and integrity, this remonstrance 

was referred to a committee, upon whose resolutions a 

bill was formed; but, before this could be discussed in 

the House, the Parliament was prorogued, and of con- 
sequence this measure proved abortive. 

Attemptto ‘The next regulation proposed in favour of trade was 

open the that of laying open the commerce of Hudson’s Bay, in 

tonbeacne the most northern parts of America, where a small 

‘ih monopoly maintained a few forts and settlements, and 

prosecuted a very advantageous fur-trade with the In- 

dians of that continent. It was suggested, that the 

company had long ago enriched themselves by their 

exclusive privilege ; that they employed no more than 

four annual ships; that, contrary to an express injunc- 

tion in their charter, they discouraged all attempts to 

discover a north-west passage to the Kast Indies; that 

they dealt cruelly and perfidiously with the poor Indians, 

who never traded with them, except when compelled 

by necessity, so that the best part of the fur-trade had 

devolved to the enemies of Great Britain; and that 

their exclusive patent restricted to very narrow limits 

a branch of commerce, which might be cultivated to a 

prodigious extent, as well as to the infinite advantage 

of Great Britain. Petitions, that the trade of Hudson’s 

Bay might be laid open, were presented to the House 

by the merchants of London, Great Yarmouth, and 

Wolverhampton; and a committee was appointed to 

deliberate upon this subject. On the other hand, the 

company exerted themselves in petitions and private 

applications for their own preservation. ‘The com- 

mittee examined many papers and records; and the 

report was taken into consideration by the whole House. 

Many evidences were interrogated, and elaborate 

speeches made, on both sides of the question. At 

length a majority seemed satisfied that the traffic on 

the coast of Hudson’s Bay could not be preserved with- 

out forts and settlements, which must be maintained 

either by an exclusive company, or at the public ex- 

pense; and as this was not judged a proper juncture 
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to encumber the nation with any charge of that kind, cHap. 
the design of dissolving the company was laid aside till ann 
a more favourable opportunity. 1748. 

The government had, during the war, found great Plan for 
difficulty in pressing men for the service of the navy— Tia: 
a practice, which, however sanctioned by necessity, 1s 
nevertheless a flagrant encroachment on the liberty of 
the subject, and a violent outrage against the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain. The ministry, therefore, had 
employed some of their agents to form a scheme for 
retaining in time of peace, by means of a certain allow- 
ance, a number of seamen who should be registered for 
the purpose, and be ready to man a squadron upon any 
emergency. Such a plan, properly regulated, would 
have been a great advantage to commerce, which is 
always distressed by the practice of pressing seamen ; 
and at the same time, a great security to the knmgdom 
in dangerous conjunctures, when it may be necessary 
to equip an armament at a minute’s warning. ‘The 
House of Commons being moved upon this subject, 
agreed to divers resolutions, as a foundation for the 
bill ; but the members in the opposition affecting to re- 
present this measure in an odious light, as an imitation 
of the French method of registermg seamen without 
their own consent, Mr. Pelham dropped it, as an un- 
popular project. 

Information having been received that the French Fruitless 
intended to settle the neutral islands of St. Lucia, Do- tace by the 
minica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, in the West Indies, opposition. 
the nation had taken the alarm in the beginning of the 
year; and a motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons to address his majesty, that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions for laying betore the House 
copies of the instructions given to the governors of 
Barbadoes for ten years last past, so far as they related 
to these neutral islands; but whether the minister was 
conscious of a neglect in this particular, or thought 
such inquiries trenched upon the prerogative, he op- 
posed the motion with all his might; and after some 
debate, the previous question passed in the negative. 

This was also the fate of another motion made by the 
Earl of E—t for an address, entreating his majesty 
Gem 
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would submit to the inspection of the House all the 
proposals of peace that had been made by the French 
king since the year which preceded the last rebellion, 
to that in which the definitive treaty was concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. This they proposed as a previous 
step to the Parliament’s forming any opinion concerning 
the utility or necessity of the peace which had been 
established. Violent debates ensued, in which the 
opposition was as much excelled in oratory as out- 
numbered in votes. Such were the material transac- 
tions of this session, which in: the month of June was 
closed as usual with a speech from the throne; im which 
his majesty signified his hope, that the Parliament, at 
their next mecting, would be able to perfect what they 
had now begun for advancing the trade and navigation 
of the kingdom. He likewise expressed his satisfaction 
at seeing public credit flourish at the end of an ex- 
pensive war; and recommended unanimity as the surest 
bulwark of national security. 

While the ministry, on some occasions, exhibited all 
the external signs of moderation and good humour ; 
they, on others, manifested a spirit of jealousy and 
resentment, which seems to have been childish and 
illiberal. Two or three young riotous students at Ox- 
ford, trained up in prejudice, and heated with intem- 
perance, uttered some expressions over their cups, 
implying their attachment to the family of the pre- 
tender. The report of this indiscretion was mdus- 
triously circulated by certain worthless individuals, who, 
having no reliance on their own intrinsic merit, hoped 
to distinguish themselves as the tools of party, and to 
obtain favour with the ministry by acting as volunteers 
in the infamous practice of information. Though 
neither the rank, age, nor connexions of the delinquents 
were such as ought to have attracted the notice of the 
public, the vice-chancellor, heads of houses, and proc- 
tors of the university, knowing the invidious scrutiny 
to which their conduct was subjected, thought proper 
to publish a declaration, signifying their abhorrence of 
all seditious practices, their determined resolution to 
punish all offenders to the utmost severity and rigour 
of the statutes; and containing peremptory orders for 
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the regulation of the university. Notwithstanding these CHAT. 


wise and salutary precautions, the three boys, who, in 
the heat of their intoxication, had drank the pretender’s 
health, were taken into custody by a messenger of state ; 
and two of them being tried in the court of King’s 
Bench, and found guilty, were sentenced to walk 
through the courts of Westminster with a specification 
of their crime fixed to their foreheads ; to pay a fine of 
five nobles each ; to be imprisoned for two years, and 
find security for their good behaviour for the term of 
seven years after their enlargement. Many people 
thought they saw the proceedings of the Star-Chamber 
revived in the severity of this punishment. ‘The ad- 
ministration, not yet satisfied with the vengeance which 
had been taken on these three striplings, seemed de- 
termined to stigmatize the university to which they 
belonged. The cry of jacobitism was loudly trumpeted 
against the whole community. The address of the 
university congratulating his majesty on the establish- 
ment of the peace was rejected with disdain, and an 
attempt was made to subject their statutes to the in- 
spection of the king’s council; but this rule, being 
argued in the court of King’s Bench, was dismissed, 
in consequence of the opinions given by the judges. 
Finally, the same tribunal granted an information 
against Dr. Purnel, the vice-chancellor, for his beha- 
viour in the case of the rioters above-mentioned ; but 
this was countermanded in the sequel, his conduct ap- 
pearing unexceptionable upon a more cool and impartial 
inquiry. 

In proportion as Oxford declined, her sister uni- 
versity rose in the favour of the administration, which 
she at this period cultivated by an extraordinary mark 
of compliance and attachment. ‘The dignity of chan- 
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cellor of the university being vacated by the death of Cambridge 


the Duke of Somerset, the nation in general seemed 
to think it would naturally devolve upon the Prince of 
Wales, as a compliment at all times due to that rank ; 
but more especially to the then heir apparent, who had 
eminently distinguished himself by the virtues of a 
patriot and a prince. He had even pleased himself 
with the hope of receiving this mark of attachment from 
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a seminary for which he entertained a particular re- 
card. But the ruling members, seeing no immediate 
prospect of advantage in glorifying even a prince who 
was at variance with the ministry, wisely turned their 
eyes upon ‘the illustrious character of the Duke of 
Newcastle, whom they elected without opposition, and 
installed with great magnificence; learning, poetry, 
and eloquence, joining their efforts in celebrating the 
shining virtues and extraordinary talents of their new 
patron. 

Although opposition lay gasping at the feet of power 
in the House of Commons, the people of England did 
not yet implicitly approve all the measures of the ad- 
ministration; and the dregs of faction, still agitated by 
an internal ferment, threw up some ineffectual bubbles 
in different parts of the kingdom. Some of those who 
made no secret of their disaffection to the reigning 
family determined to manifest their resentment and 
contempt of certain noblemen and others, who were 
said to have abandoned their ancient principles, and to 
have sacrificed their consciences to their interest, Many. 
individuals, animated by the fumes of inebriation, now 
loudly extolled that cause which they durst not avow 
when it required their open approbation and assistance 5 
and, though they industriously avoided exposing their 
lives and fortunes to the chance of war in promoting 
their favourite interest when there was a possibility of 
success, they betrayed no apprehensions in celebrating 
the memory of its last effort, amidst the tumult of a 
riot, and the clamours of intemperance. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lichfield the sportsmen of the party ap- 
peared in the highland taste of variegated drapery 5 and 
their zeal descending to a very extraordinary exhibition 
of practical ridicule, they hunted, with hounds clothed 
in plaid, a fox dressed in a red uniform. Even the 
females at their assembly, and the gentlemen at the 
races, affected to wear the chequered stuff by which 
the prince-pretender and his followers had been di- 
stinguished. Divers noblemen on the course were 
insulted as apostates; and one personage, of high 
rank, is said to have undergone a very disagreeable 
flagellation. 
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As the public generally suffers at the end of a war cuap. 
by the sudden dismission of a great number of soldiers _**! 
and seamen, who, having contracted a habit of idleness, 1748. 
and finding themselves without employment and the Scheme for 
means of subsistence, engage in desperate courses, and in Nova 
prey upon the community, it was judged expedient to 5°" 
provide an opening, through which these unquiet spirits 
might exhale without damage to the commonwealth. 

The most natural was that of encouraging them to be- 
come members of a new colony in North America, 
which, by being properly regulated, supported, and im- 
proved, might be the source of great advantages to its 
mother country. Many disputes had arisen between 
the subjects of England and France, concerning the 
limits of Nova Scotia, which no treaty had as yet pro- 
perly ascertained. A fort had been raised, and a small 
garrison maintained, by the king of Great Britain, at 
a part of this very country, called Annapolis Royal, to 
overawe the French neutrals settled in the neighbour- 
hood; but this did not answer the purpose for which 
it was intended. Upon every rupture or dispute be- 
tween the two crowns, these planters, forgetting their 
neutrality, intrigued with the Indians, communicated 
intelligence to their own countrymen, settled at St. 
John’s and Cape Breton, and did all the ill offices 
their hatred could suggest against the colonies and sub- 
jects of Great Britain. A scheme was now formed for 
waking a new establishment on the same peninsula, 
which should further confirm and extend the property 
and dominion of the crown of Great Britain in that 
large tract of country, clear the uncultivated grounds, 
constitute communities, diffuse the benefits of popula- 
tion and agriculture, and improve the fishery of that 
coast, which might be rendered a new source of wealth 
and commerce to Old England. ‘The particulars of 
the plan being duly considered, it was laid before his 
majesty, who approved of the design, and referred the 
execution of it to the board of trade and plantations, 
over which the Earl of Halifax presided. ‘This noble- 
man, endued by nature with an excellent capacity, 
which had been diligently and judiciously cultivated, 
animated with liberal sentiments, and fired with an 
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eager spirit of patriotism, adopted the plan with the 
most generous ardour, and cherished the infant colony 
with paternal affection. ‘The commissioners for trade 
and plantations immediately advertised, under the sanc- 
tion of his majesty’s authority, That proper encourage- 
ment would be given to such of the officers and private 
men, lately dismissed from the land and sea service, as 
were willing to settle, with or without families, in the 
province of Nova Scotia: that the fee-simple, or per- 
petual property, of fifty acres of land should be granted 
to every private soldier or seaman, free from the pay- 
ment of any quit-rents or taxes, for the term of ten 
years; at the expiration of which no person should pay 
more than one shilling per annum for every fifty acres so 
granted: that, over and above these fifty, each person 
should receive a grant of ten acres for every individual, 
including women and children, of which his family 
should consist: that further grants should be made to 
them as the number should increase, and in proportion 
as they should manifest their abilities in agriculture : 
that every officer, under the rank of ensign in the land- 
service, or lieutenant in the navy, should be gratified 
with fourscore acres on the same conditions: that two 
hundred acres should be bestowed upon ensigns, three 
hundred upon lieutenants, four hundred upon captains, 
and six hundred on every officer above that degree, 
with proportionable considerations for the number and 
increase of every family: that the lands should be par- 
celled out as soon as possible after the arrival of the 
colonists, and a civil government established ; by vir- 
tue of which they should enjoy all the liberties and 
privileges of British subjects, with proper security and 
protection : that the settlers, with their families, should 
be conveyed to Nova Scotia, and maintained for twelve 
months after their arrival at the expense of the govern- 
ment; which should also supply them with arms and 
ammunition, as far as should be judged necessary for 
their defence, with proper materials and utensils for 
clearing and cultivating their land, erecting habitations, 
exercising the fishery, and such other purposes as should 
be judged necessary for their support. 

‘The scheme was so feasible, and the encouragement 
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so inviting, that in a little time about four thousand cuap. 
adventurers, with their families, were entered, according faa 
to the directions of the board of trade, who in the be- 1748. 
ginning of May set sail from England, under the com- fo) * 
mand of Colonel Cornwallis, whom the king had ap- founded. 
pointed their governor, and towards the latter end of 
June arrived at the place of their destination, which 

was the harbour of Chebuctou, on the sea-coast of the 
peninsula, about midway between Cape Canceau and 

Cape Sable. It is one of the most secure and com- 
modious havens in the whole world, and well situated 

for the fishery; yet the climate is cold, the soil barren, 

and. the whole country covered with woods, of birch, fir, 

pine, and some oak, unfit for the purposes of timber ; 

but at the same time extremely difficult to remove and 
extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no sooner arrived in 

this harbour than he was joined by two regiments of 
infantry from Cape Breton, and a company of rangers 

from Annapolis. ‘Then he pitched upon a spot for the 
settlement, and employed his people in clearing the 
ground for laying the foundations of a town; but some 
inconveniences being discovered in this situation, he 
chose another to the northward, hard by the harbour, 

on an easy ascent, commanding a prospect of the whole 
peninsula, and well supplied with rivulets of fresh and 
wholesome water. Here he began to build a town on 

a regular plan, to which he gave the name of Halifax, 

in honour of the nobleman who had the greatest share 

in founding the colony; and before the approach of 
winter above three hundred comfortable wooden houses 

were built, the whole surrounded by a strong palisade. 

This colony, however, has by no means answered the 
sanguine expectations of the projectors; for notwith- 
standing the ardour with which the interests of it were 
promoted by its noble patron, and the repeated indul- 
ence it has reaped from the bounty of the legislature, 

the inhabitants have made little or no progress in agri- 
culture: the fishery is altogether neglected, and the 
settlement entirely subsists on the sums expended by 

the individuals of the army and navy, whose duty obliges 

them to reside in this part of North America. 
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The establishment of such a powerful colony in Nova 
Scotia could not fail giving umbrage to the French in 


that neighbourhood, who, though they did not think 


proper to promulgate their jealousy and disgust, never- 
theless employed their emissaries clandestinely in sti- 
mulating and exciting the Indians to harass the colonists 
with hostilities, in such a manner as should effectually 
hinder them from extending their plantations, and per- 
haps induce them to abandon the settlement. Nor was 
this the only part of America in which the French court 
countenanced such perfidious practices. More than 
ever convinced of the importance of a considerable 
navy, and an extensive plantation trade, they not only 
exerted uncommon industry in re-establishing their 
marine, which had suffered so severely during the war ; 
but they resolved, if possible, to extend their plantations 
in the West Indies, by settling the neutral islands, which 
we have already mentioned. In the beginning of the 
year the governor of Barbadoes, having received intel- 
ligence that the French had begun to settle the island 
of Tobago, sent Captain T'yrrel thither in a frigate, to 
learn the particulars. That officer found above three 
hundred men already landed, secured by two batteries 
and two ships of war, and in daily expectation of a fur- 
ther reinforcement from the Marquis de Caylus, go- — 
vernor of Martinique; who, had published an ordon- 
nance, authorizing the subjects of the French king to 
settle the island of Tobago, and promising to defend 
them from the attempts of all their enemies. ‘This as- 
surance was in answer to a proclamation issued by Mr. 
Grenville, governor of Barbadoes, and stuck up in the 
different parts of the island, commanding all the in- 
habitants to remove, in thirty days, on pain of under- 
going military execution. Captain Tyrrel, with a spirit 
that became a commander in the British navy, gave the 
French officers to understand, that his most christian 
majesty had no right to settle in the island, which was 
declared neutral by treaties; and that, if they would 
not desist, he should be obliged to employ force in 
driving them from their new settlement. Night coming 
on, and Mr. Tyrrel’s ship falling to leeward, the French 
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and next day the English commander returned to Bar- 
badoes, having no power to commit hostilities. “Ihese 
tidings, with a copy of the French governor’s ordon- 
nance, were no sooner transmitted to the ministry, than 
they despatched a courier to the English envoy at Paris, 
with directions to make representations to the court of 
Versailles on this subject. The ministry of France, 
knowing they were in no condition to support the con- 
sequences of an immediate rupture, and understanding 
how much the merchants and people of Great Britain 
were alarmed and incensed at their attempts to possess 
these islands, thought proper to disown the proceedings 
of the Marquis de Caylus, and to grant the satisfaction 
that was demanded, by sending him orders to discon- 
tinue the settlement, and evacuate the island of To- 
bago. At the same time, however, that the court of 
Versailles made this sacrifice for the satisfaction of Eng- 
land, the Marquis de Puysieux, the French minister, 
observed to the English resident, that France was un- 
doubtedly in possession of that island towards the middle 
of the last century. He ought in candour to have 
added, that although Louis XIV. made.a conquest of 
this island from the Hollanders, during his war with 
that republic, it was restored to them by the treaty of 
Nimeguen, and since that time France could not have 
the least shadow of a claim to number it among her 
settlements. It was before this answer could be ob- 
tained from the court of Versailles, that the motion, of 
which we have already taken notice, was made in the 
House of Commons, relating to the subject of the neu- 
tral islands; a motion discouraged by the court, and 
defeated by the majority. 
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The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was celebrated by fire- Rejoicings 


works, illuminations, and rejoicings, in which the En- 


for the peace 
of Aix-la- 


glish, French, and Dutch, seemed to display a spirit of Chapelle. 


emulation in point of taste and magnificence ; and, in all 
probability, these three powers were sincerely pleased 
at the cessation of the war. England enjoyed a respite 
from intolerable supplies, exorbitant msurance, and in- 
terrupted commerce; Holland was delivered from the 
brink of a French invasion: and France had obtained 
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a breathing time for re-establishing her naval power, 
for exerting that spirit of intrigue, by dint of which she 
hath often embroiled her neighbours, and for executing 
plans of insensible encroachment, which might prove 
more advantageous than the progress of open hostilities. 
In the affair of Tobago the French king had manifested 
his inclination to avoid immediate disputes with Eng- 
land; and had exhibited another proof of the same 
disposition in his behaviour to the prince-pretender, 
who had excited such a dangerous rebellion in the 
island of Great Britain. 

Among those princes and powers who excepted 
against different articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the Chevalier de St. George, foreseeing that 
none of the plenipotentiaries would receive his protest, 
employed his agents to fix it up in the public places of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; a precaution of very little service to 
his cause, which all the states of Christendom seemed 
now to have abandoned. So little was the interest of 
his family considered in this negotiation, that the con- 
tracting powers agreed, without reserve, to a literal m- 
sertion of the fifth article of the quadruple alliance ; 
by which it was stipulated, that neither the pretender 
nor any of his descendants should be allowed to reside 
within the territories belonging to any of the subscribing 
parties. At the same time the plenipotentiaries of 
France promised to those of Great Britain, that Prince 
Charles- Edward should be immediately obliged to quit 
the dominions of his most christian majesty. Notice 
of this.agreement was accordingly given by the court 
of Versailles to the young adventurer, and as he had 
declared he would never return to Italy, Mons. de 
Courteille, the French envoy to the Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, was directed by his sovereign to demand an 
asylum for Prince Edward in the city of Fribourg. 
The regency having complied in this particular with 
the earnest request of his most christian majesty, Mr. 
Barnaby, the British minister to the Helvetic body, 


took the alarm, and presented the magistracy of Iri- 


bourg with a remonstrance, couched in such terms as 
gave offence to that regency, and drew upon him a 
severe answer. In vain had the I’rench king exerted 
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his influence in procuring this retreat for the young 
pretender, who, being pressed with repeated messages 
to withdraw, persisted in refusing to quit the place, to 
which he had been so cordially mvited by his cousin 
the King of France, and where he said that monarch 
had solemnly promised, on the word of a king, that he 
would never forsake him in his distress, nor abandon 
the interests of his family. Louis was not a little per- 
plexed at this obstinacy of Prince Edward, which was 
the more vexatious, as that youth appeared to be the 
darling of the Parisians; who not only admired him 
for his own accomplishments, and pitied him for his suf- 
ferings, but also revered him, as a young hero lineally 
descended from their renowned Henry the fourth. At 
length, the two English noblemen arriving at Paris, as 
hostages for the performance of the treaty, and seeing 
him appear at all public places of diversion, complained 
of this circumstance, as an insult to their sovereign, 
and an infringement of the treaty so lately concluded. 
The French king, after some hesitation between punc- 
tilio and convenience, resolved to employ violence upon 
the person of this troublesome stranger, since milder 
remonstrances had not been able to influence his con- 
duct; but this resolution was not taken till the return 
of a courier whom he despatched to the Chevalier de 
St. George ; who being thus informed of his son’s de- 
portment, wrote a letter to him, laying strong injunc- 
tions upon him to yield to the necessity of the times, 
and acquiesce with a good grace in the stipulations 
which his cousin of France had found it necessary to 
subscribe for the interest of his realm. Edward, far 
from complying with this advice and injunction, sig- 
nified his resolution to remain in Paris; and even de- 
clared, that he would pistol any man who should pre- 
sume to lay violent hands on his person. In conse- 
quence of this bold declaration, an extraordinary council 
was held at Versailles, when it was determined to arrest 
him without further delay, and the whole plan of this 
enterprise was finally adjusted. That same evening, 
the prince entering the narrow lane that leads to the 
opera, the barrier was immediately shut, and the ser- 
jeant of the guard called ‘To arms ;” on which Mon- 
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sieur de Vaudreuil, exempt of the French guards, ad- 
vancing to Edward, “ Prince (said he), I arrest you in 
the king’s name, by virtue of this order.” At that in- 
stant the youth was surrounded by four grenadiers, in 
order to prevent any mischief he might have done with 
a case of pocket-pistols which he always carried about 
him; and a guard was placed at all the avenues and 
doors of the opera-house, lest any tumult should have 
ensued among the populace. These precautions being 
taken, Vaudreuil, with an escort, conducted the pri- 
soner through the garden of the Palais Royal to a house 
where the Duke de Biron waited with a coach and six 
to convey him to the castle of Vincennes, whither he 
was immediately accompanied by a detachment from 
the regiment of French guards, under the command of 
that nobleman. He had not remained above three days 
in his confinement when he gave the French ministry 
to understand, that he would conform himself to the 
king’s intentions ; and was immediately enlarged upon 
giving his word and honour that he would, without 
delay, retire from the dominions of France. Accord- 
ingly, he set out in four days from Fontainebleau, at- 
tended by three officers, who conducted him as far as 
Pont-Bauvosin on the frontiers, where they took their 
leave of him, and returned to Versailles. He proceeded 
for some time in the road to Chamberri; but soon re- 
turned into the French dominions, and, passing through 
Dauphiné, repaired to Avignon, where he was received 
with extraordinary honours by the pope’s legate. In 
the mean time, his arrest excited great murmurings at 
Paris; the inhabitants blaming, without scruple, their 
king’s conduct in this instance, as a scandalous breach 
of hospitality, as well as a mean proof of condescension 
to the king of England; and many severe pasquinades 
relating to this transaction were fixed up in the most 
public places of that metropolis. | 
Although peace was now re-established among the 
principal powers of the continent, yet another storm 
seemed ready to burst upon the northern parts of Ku- 
rope, in a fresh rupture between Russia and Sweden. 
Whether the czarina had actually obtained information 
that the French faction meditated some revolution of 
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government at Stockholm, or she wanted a pretence for cap. 
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annexing Finland to her empire; certain it is, she 
affected to apprehend that the prince-successor of Swe- 
den waited only for the decease of the reigning king, 
who was very old and infirm, to change the form of 
government, and resume that absolute authority which 
some of the monarchs, his predecessors, had enjoyed. 
She seemed to think that a prince thus vested with arbi- 
trary power, and guided by the councils of France and 
Prussia, with which Sweden had lately engaged in close 
alliance, might become a very troublesome and dan- 
gerous neighbour to her in the Baltic; she, therefore, 
recruited her armies, repaired her fortifications, filled 
her magazines, ordered a strong body of troops to ad- 
vance towards the frontiers of inland, and declared in 
plain terms to the court of Stockholm, that if any step 
should be taken to alter the government, which she had 
bound herself by treaty to maintain, her troops should 
enter the territory of Sweden, and she would act up to 
the spirit of her engagements. ‘The Swedish ministry, 
alarmed at these peremptory proceedings, had recourse 
to their allies; and, in the mean time, made repeated 
declarations to the court of Petersburgh, that there was 
no design to make the least innovation in the nature of 
their established government ; but little or no regard 
being paid to these representations, they began to put 
the kingdom in a posture of defence; and the old king 
gave the czarina to understand, that if, notwithstanding 
the satisfaction he had offered, her forces should pass 
the frontiers of Finland, he would consider their march 
as an hostile mvasion, and employ the means which 
God had put in his power for the defence of his domi- 


nions. 
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This declaration in all probability did not produce Interposi- 


such effect as the interposition of his Prussian majesty, 


King of 


the most enterprising prince of his time, at the head of Prussia. 


one hundred and forty thousand of the best troops that 
Germany ever trained. Perhaps he was not sorry that 
the empress of Muscovy furnished him with a plausible 
pretence for maintaining such a formidable army, after 
the peace of Europe had been ascertained by a formal 
treaty, and all the surrounding states had diminished 
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the number of their forces. He now wrote a letter to 
his uncle the King of Great Britain, complaining of 
the insults and menaces which had been offered by the 
czarina to Sweden; declaring, that he was bound by a 
defensive alliance, to which France had acceded, to de- 
fend the government at present established in Sweden ; 
and that he would not sit still, and tamely see that king- 
dom attacked by any power whatsoever without acting 
up to his engagements : he therefore entreated his Bri- 
tannic majesty to interpose his good offices, in conjunc- 
tion with France and him, to compromise the disputes 
which threatened to embroil the northern parts of Ku- 
rope. By this time the Russian army had approached 
the frontiers of Finland; the Swedes had assembled 
their troops, replenished their magazines, and repaired 
their marine; and the King of Denmark, jealous of the 
czarina’s designs with regard to the duchy of Sleswick, 
which was contested with him by the prince-successor 
of Russia, kept his army and navy on the most respect- 
able footing. At this critical juncture, the courts of 
London, Versailles, and Berlin co-operated so effectually 
by remonstrances and declarations at Petersburgh and 
Stockholm, that the Empress of Russia thought proper 
to own herself satisfied, and all those clouds of trouble 
were immediately dispersed. Yet, in all probability, her 
real aim was disappointed ; and, however she might dis- 
semble her sentiments, she never heartily forgave the 
King of Prussia for the share he had in this transaction. 
That monarch, without relaxing in his attention to the 
support of a very formidable military power, exerted 
very extraordinary endeavours in cultivating the civil 
interests of his country. He reformed the laws of Bran- 
denburgh, and rescued the administration of justice 
from the frauds of chicanery. He encouraged the arts 
of agriculture and manufacture; and even laid the 
foundation of naval commerce, by establishing an Kast 
India company in the port of Embden. | 

Nor did the French ministry neglect any measure 
that might contribute to repair the damage which the 
kingdom had sustained in the course of the war. One 
half of the army was disbanded ; the severe imposition 
of the tenth penny was suspended by the king’s edict 5 
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finances; and the utmost diligence used in procuring 
materials, as well as workmen, for ship-building, that 
the navy of France might speedily retrieve its former 
importance. In the midst of these truly patriotic 
schemes, the court of Versailles betrayed a littleness of 
genius, and spirit of tyranny, joined to fanaticism, in 
quarrelling with their Parliament about superstitious 


forms of religion. ‘The sacraments had been denied to’ 


a certain person on his deathbed, because he refused 
to subscribe to the bull Unigenitus. The nephew of 
the defunct preferred a complaint to the Parliament, 
whose province it was to take cognizance of the affair : 
a deputation of that body attended the king with the 
report of the resolutions ; and his majesty commanded 
them to suspend all proceedings relating to a matter of 
such consequence, concerning which he would take an 
opportunity of signifying his royal pleasure. This inter- 
position was the source of disputes between the crown 
and Parliament, which had like to have filled the whole 
kingdom with intestine troubles. 
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At Vienna the empress-queen was not more soli- Conduct of 


citous in promoting the trade and internal manufactures 


of her dominions, by sumptuary regulations, necessary powers. 


restrictions on foreign superfluities, by opening her ports 
in the Adriatic, and giving proper encouragement to 
commerce, than she was careful and provident in reform- 
ing the economy of her finances, maintaining a respect- 
able body of forces, and guarding, by defensive alliances, 
against the enterprises of his Prussian majesty, on whose 
military power she looked with jealousy and distrust. 
In Holland, all the authority and influence of the stadt- 
‘holder were scarcely sufficient to allay the ferments 
excited among the people, by the provisional taxation 
which had succeeded the abolition of the pachters, and 
was indeed very grievous to the subject. As this was 
no more than a temporary expedient, the Prince of 
Orange proposed a more equitable plan, which was ap- 
proved by the States, and established with great dif- 
ficulty. In Italy the system of politics seemed to change 
its complexion. The King of Sardinia effected a match 
between one of the Infantas of Spain and the Prince of 
VOL. III. | D 
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Austrians in the last war, or apprehensive of such a 
powerful neighbour in the Milanese, he engaged with 
the Kings of France and Spain in a defensive alliance, 
comprehending the King of the Two Sicilies, the Re- 
public of Genoa, and the Dukes of Modena and Parma. 
His most catholic majesty, sincerely disposed to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace, and encourage every measure 
that could contribute to the advantage of his country, 
was no sooner released from the embarrassments of war, 
than he began to execute plans of internal economy ; to 
reduce unnecessary pensions, discharge the debts con- 
tracted in the war, replenish his arsenals, augment his 
navy, promote manufactures, and encourage an active 
commerce by sea, the benefits of which the kingdom of 
Spain had not known since the first discovery and con- 
quest of the West Indies. 


Insolence of The preparations for refitting and increasing the navy 


the Barbary 


corsairs. 


of Spain were carried on with such extraordinary vigour, 
that other nations believed an expedition was mtended 
against the corsairs of Algiers, who had for some time 
erievously infested the trade and coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The existence of this and other predatory 
republics, which entirely subsist upon piracy and rapine, 
petty states of barbarous ruffians, maintained as it were 
in the midst of powerful nations, which they insult with 
impunity, and of which they even exact an annual con- 
tribution, is a flagrant reproach upon Christendom; a 
reproach the greater, as it is founded upon a low, selfish, 
illiberal maxim of policy. All the powers that border 
on the Mediterranean, except France and ‘Tuscany, are 
at perpetual war with the Moors of Barbary, and for 
that reason obliged to employ foreign ships for the trans- 
portation of their merchandise. This employment na- 
turally devolves to those nations, whose vessels are in 
no danger from the depredations of the barbarians; 
namely, the subjects of the maritime powers, who, for 
this puny advantage, not only tolerate the piratical states 
of Barbary, but even supply them with arms and ammu- 
nition, solicit their passes, and purchase their forbear- 
ance with annual presents, which are, in eifect, equiva- 
lent to a tribute : whereas, by one vigorous exertion of 
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towns in ashes, and totally extirpate those pernicious 
broods of desperate banditti. Even all the condescension 
of those who disgrace themselves with the title of allies 
to these miscreants is not always sufficient to restrain 
them from acts of cruelty and rapine. At this very 
period four cruisers from Algiers made a capture of an 
English packet-boat, in her voyage from Lisbon, and 
conveyed her to their city, where she was plundered of 
money and effects to the amount of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and afterwards dismissed. In consequence 
of this outrage, Commodore Keppel was sent with seven 
ships of war to demand satisfaction, as well as to com- 
promise certain differences which had arisen on account 
of arrears claimed of the English by the Dey of Algiers. 
_ The Musselman frankly owned that the money having 
been divided among the captors could not possibly be 
refunded. The commodore returned to Gibraltar ; and 
in the sequel, an Algerine ambassador arrived in Lon- 
don with some presents of wild beasts for his Britannic 
majesty. This transaction was succeeded by another 
injurious affront offered by the governor or alcayde of 
Tetuan to Mr. Latton, an English ambassador, sent 
thither to redeem the British subjects, who had been 
many years enslaved in the dominions of the King of 
Morocco. A revolution having lately happened in this 
empire, Muley Abdallah, the reigning ruffian, insisted 
upon the ambassador’s paying a pretended balance for 
the ransom of the captives, as well as depositing a con- 
siderable sum, which had already been paid to a de- 
ceased bashaw; alleging, that as he (the emperor) re- 
ceived no part of it, the payment was illegal. Mr. 
Latton refusing to comply with this arbitrary demand, 
his house was surrounded by a detachment of soldiers, 
who violently dragged his secretary from his presence, 


and threw him into a dismal subterranean dungeon, —.. 


where he continued twenty days. ‘The English slaves, 

to the number of twenty-seven, were condemned to the 

same fate; the ambassador himself was degraded from 

his character, deprived of his allowance, and sequestered 

from all communication. All the letters directed to 

him were intercepted, and interpreted to the alcayde : 
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two negro porters were intrusted with the keys of all 
his apartments, and a couple of soldiers posted at his 
chamber-door ; nay, this Moorish governor threatened 
to load him with irons, and violently seized part of the 
presents designed by his Britannic majesty for the em- 
peror. At length, finding that neither Mr. Latton 
nor the Governor of Gibraltar, to whom he had written, 
would deposit the money, without fresh instructions 
from the court of London, the barbarian thought pro- 
per to relax in his severity: the prisoners were enlarged, 
the restrictions removed from the person of the am- 
bassador, and, after all these indignities offered to the 
honour of the British nation, the balance was paid, and 
the affair quietly adjusted. 

Britain, in the meanwhile, was altogether barren of 
events which might deserve a place in a general history. 
Commerce and manufacture flourished again to such a 
degree of increase as had never been known in the 
island; but this advantage was attended with an irre- 
sistible tide of luxury and excess, which flowed through 
all degrees of the people, breaking down all the mounds 
of civil policy, and opening a way for licence and im- 
morality. The highways were infested with rapine 
and assassination; the cities teemed with the brutal 
votaries of lewdness, intemperance, and profligacy. ‘he 
whole land was overspread with a succession of tumult, 
riot, and insurrection, excited in different parts of the 
kingdom by the erection of new turnpikes, which the 
legislature judged necessary for the convenience of in- 
land carriage. In order to quell these disturbances, 
recourse was had to the military power; several in- 
dividuals were slain, and some were executed as ex- 
amples. 

In the month of November the session of Parliament 
was opened with a speech from the throne, in which 
his majesty expressed a particular pleasure in meeting 
them at a time when the perfect re-establishment of a 
general peace had restored to his people the blessmg 
of quiet and tranquillity. He said, the good effects of 
these already appeared in the flourishing condition of 
national commerce, and in the rise of public credit, 
which were the foundations of strength and prosperity 
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summer, he had used every opportunity of cementing 
and securing the peace; that it was his firm resolution 
to do every thing in his power for the preservation of 
it, and religiously adhere to the engagements into 
which he had entered. Finally, he took notice of the 
good disposition he had found im the other contracting 
parties in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to cherish the 
public tranquillity of Europe ; and he earnestly recom- 
mended to the two Houses the maintenance of a strong 
naval power, as the bulwark of national security. 


XXI 
1748. 


When the motion was made for an address of thanks ae of 
epate. 


in the House of Commons, the first paragraph of his 
majesty’s speech furnished the opposition with a handle 
to declaim against the late treaty. Sir John Hynde 
Cotton observed, that the peace could not be properly 
styled complete, as nothing had been stipulated with 
respect to the article of “ no search ;” alluding to the 
interruption our commerce had sustained from the Spa- 
niards in the West Indies; a stipulation, without which 
both Houses of Parliament had formerly voted that 


there should be no peace with that kingdom. In the An, 1749. 


present conjuncture of affairs such an objection savoured 
rather of party than of patriotism; and indeed Sir John 
declared, that the remarks he made upon the occasion 
were rather in discharge of the duty he owed to his 
country, than in hope of seeing his sentiments espoused 
by the majority. Some sharp altercation was used in 
the debate which arose on this subject ; and many se- 
vere invectives were levelled at those who negotiated, 
as well as at those who approved and confirmed the 
treaty. But Mr. Pelham, who sustained the whole 
weight of the debate on the side of administration, an- 
swered every objection with equal candour and ability ; 
and if he failed in proving that the terms of peace were 
as favourable as could be expected, considering the un- 
fortunate events of the war, and the situation of the 
contending powers; he at least demonstrated, that it 
would be the interest of the kingdom to acquiesce for 
the present in the treaty which had been concluded, 
-and endeavoured to remedy its imperfections by sub- 
sequent conventions, amicably opened among those 
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With respect to the vote of both Houses, mentioned 
by Sir John Hynde Cotton, he declared that he had 
never approved of that step when it was first taken; or, 
if he had, times and circumstances, which could not 
be foreseen, would have justified his deviating from it 
in the re-establishment of peace. He reminded them, 
that a Parliament of Great Britain had once voted ‘‘ no 
peace while any part of the West Indies should remain 
in possession of the Spanish king ;” yet a train of in- 
cidents, which they could not possibly foresee, after- 
wards rendered it expedient to adopt a peace, without 
insisting upon the accomplishment of that condition. 
In a word, we must own, that in the majority of de- 
bates excited in the course of this session, the ministry 
derived their triumphs from the force of reason, as well 
as from the weight of influence. We shall always, 
however, except the efforts that were made for reducing 
the number of land-forces to fifteen thousand, and main- 
taining a greater number of seamen than the ministry 
proposed. On these constitutional points the Earl of 
Egmont, and the other chiefs of the opposition, ex- 
patiated with all the energy of eloquence, which, how- 
ever, was frustrated by the power of superior numbers. 
Ten thousand seamen were voted for the service of the 
ensuing year, notwithstanding his majesty’s injunction 
to maintain a considerable navy; and the number of 
land-forces was continued at eighteen thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven. The sums granted for making 
good his majesty’s engagements with the Electors of 
Bavaria and Mentz, and the Duke of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttle, amounted to fifty-three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds sterling. ‘The services done by 
the colonies in North America, during the war, were 
gratified with the sum of one hundred twenty-two 
thousand two hundred forty-six pounds. ‘The expense 
incurred by the new colony of Nova Scotia exceeded 
seventy-six thousand pounds. A small sum was voted 
for the improvement of Georgia; and ten thousand 
pounds were granted towards the support of the Bri- 
tish forts and settlements on the coast of Africa. ‘The 
sum total granted in this session arose to four millions 
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pounds nine shillmgs and eleven pence half-penny, to. 
1749. 


be raised by the land-tax, at three shillings in the 
pound; the malt, and other duties, the surplus of di- 
vers impositions remaining in the bank and exchequer ; 
one million by annuities, at three per cent. charged on 
the sinking fund, until redeemed by Parliament ; and 
nine hundred thousand pounds out of the excess or 
overplus of moneys denominated the sinking-fund. 

But the capital measure which distinguished this 
session of Parliament was the reduction of the interest 
on the public funds; a scheme which was planned and 
executed by the minister, without any national disturb- 
ance or disquiet, to the astonishment of all Europe ; 
the different nations of which could not comprehend 
how it would be possible for the government, at the 
close of a long and expensive war, which had so con- 
siderably drained the country, and augmented the 
enormous burthen of national debt, to find money for 
paying off such of the public creditors as might choose 
to receive the principal, rather than submit to a reduc- 
tion of the interest. It was not very much for the 
honour of the opposition, that some of its leading mem- 
bers endeavoured’to impede this great machine of civil 
economy, by taking opportunities of affirming in Par- 
liament, in opposition to his majesty’s speech, that the 
nation, far from being in a flourishing condition, was 
almost entirely exhausted; that commerce drooped and 
declined; that public credit stood tottering on the brink 
ofruin; and that all the treaties lately concluded among 
the different powers of Kurope were, in effect, disad- 
vantageous and prejudicial to the mterests of Great 
Britain. In answer to these assertions, Mr. Pelham 
undertook to prove, from the register of exports and 
imports, that the commerce of the kingdom was more 
extensive at this than at any former period; and that 
the public credit was strong enough to admit of an ex- 
periment, which he would not presume to hazard, except 
upon a moral certainty of its being firmly rooted, beyond 
the power of accident and faction to shake or overturn. 
He declared, that his design of reducing the interest 
upon the funds was the result of the love he bore his 
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country, and an opinion that it was the duty of the ser- 
vants of the crown to ease the burthens of the people. 
He said he had conferred on this subject with persons 
of the most approved knowledge and undoubted ex- 
perience; and chose to promulgate the method pro- 
posed for alleviating the load of the national debt, that 
the public, in knowing the particulars of the scheme, 
might have time to consider them at leisure, and start 
such objections as should occur to their reflection, 
before it might be too late to adopt amendments. He 
observed, that nothing could more clearly demonstrate 
the vigour of public credit, and the augmentation of 
national commerce, than the price of stock, which had 
within three years risen to a very considerable increase ; 
and the duties. on imports, which in nine months had 
added one million to the sinking-fund, notwithstand- 
ing a very extraordinary sum which had been paid as 
bounties for exported corn. He expressed great ten- 
derness and regard for the interests of those who had 
advanced their money for the service of the govern- 
ment; declaring that his aim was to contrive a fair, 
honest, and equitable method for lessening the national 
incumbrances, by lowering the mterest, conformable to 
parliamentary faith, and agreeable to the rules of eter- 
nal justice. His plan was accordingly communicated, 
canvassed, and approved in the House of Commons, 
and an act passed for reducing the interest of the funds 
which constitute the national debt*. In pursuance of 


@ The resolutions of the Commons on this head were printed by authority in the 
London Gazette, signifying, That those who were, or should be, proprietors of any 
part of the public debt, redeemable by law, incurred before Michaelmas, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, carrying an interest of four per centum 
per annum, who should, on or before the twenty-eighth day of February in that year, 
subscribe their names, signifying their consent to accept of an interest of three pounds 
per centum, to commence from the twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, subject to the same provisions, notices, and 
clauses of redemption, to which their respective sums at four per centum were then 
liable, should, in lieu of their present interest, be entitled to four per centum till the 
twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty ; 
and after that day to three pounds ten shillings per centum per annum, till the 
twenty-fifth day of December one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven ; and no 
part of that debt, except what was due to the East India company, should be re- 
deemable to this period: That if any part of the national debt, incurred before last 
Michaelmas, redeemable by law, and carrying an interest of four per centum, should 
remain unsubscribed on or before the thirtieth day of May, the government should 
pay off the principal. For this purpose his majesty was enabled to borrow of any 
person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, any sum or sums of money not ex- 
ceeding that part of the national debt which might remain unsubscribed, te be charged 
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part of the creditors complied with the terms proposed, _ 


and subscribed their respective annuities before the 
end of February; but the three great companies at first 
kept aloof, and refused to subscribe any part of their 
capital. 
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About the middle of March the Commons ordered Act passed 


the proper officers to lay before them an account of the 
sums which had been subscribed, and these were taken 
into consideration by a committee of the whole House. 
It was then that Mr. Pelham, as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, observed, that besides the debts due to the 
three great companies in their corporate capacity, all 
the rest, carrying four per centum interest, had been 
subscribed, except about eight or nine millions, the 
proprietors of which had forfeited the favour designed 
‘them by Parliament; but as many of these had been 
misled by evil counsellors, who perhaps were more intent 
on distressing the government, than solicitous to serve 
their friends; and as many were foreigners, residing 
beyond sea, who had not time to take proper advice, 
and give the necessary instructions ; and as these could 
not possibly be distinguished from such as refuse to 
subscribe from mere obstinacy or disaffection, it might 
be thought cruel to take the most rigorous advantage 
of the forfeiture they had incurred. With respect to 
the proprietors of the stock or capital belonging to the 
three great companies, he asserted, that many of them 
would willingly have subscribed their properties within 
the time limited, but were necessarily excluded by the 
majority on the ballot; and as it was equally impossible 
to know those who were against the question on the 
ballot, he thought that some tenderness was due even 
to the proprietors of those three companies: his opinion, 
therefore, was, that they and the uncomplying annui- 
tants should be indulged with further time to complete 


on the sinking-fund, upon any terms not exceeding the rate of interest in the fore- 
going proposal, 

All the duties appropriated to the payment of the interest were still continued, and 
the surplus of these incorporated with the sinking-fund for the discharge of the prin- 
cipal. Books were opened for the subscription at the Exchequer, the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the South-Sea house; and copies of these resolutions transmitted to the 
directors of all the monied corporations. 
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cuap. their subscriptions; but, in order to preserve the au- 
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thority of Parliament, and the respect due to that august ° 
assembly, they ought not to be gratified with such ad- 
vantageous terms as were allowed to the annuitants 
who at first cheerfully complied with the proposals 
offered by the legislature. or these reasons he pro- 
posed, that although the term of subscribing should be 
protracted till the thirtieth day of May, the encourage- 
ment of three pounds ten shillings per centum per 
annum should not be continued to the second sub- 
scribers longer than till the fifth day of December, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-five. 
The proposal being approved, a bill was framed for this 
purpose, as well as for redeeming such annuities as 
should not be subscribed, which passed through both 
Houses, and was enacted into a law, after having re- 
ceived an additional clause, empowering the Kast India 
company, in case they should subscribe all their stock 
bearing an interest of four per centum, to borrow, with 
the consent of the treasury, any sums not exceeding 
four millions two hundred thousand pounds, after the 
several rates of interest before proposed to be paid by 
the public, and one million more at three per centum 
per annum. ‘They were also vested with a power to 
raise money by bonds as formerly; yet so as the whole, 
including the annuities, should. not exceed what they 
were by former acts empowered to borrow. ‘The ob- 
jections to the execution of this project, which by many 
were deemed imsurmountable, entirely vanished before 
the fortitude, perseverance, and caution of the minister ; 
who had secured, among the monied men of the nation, 
the promise of such sums as would have been sufficient 
to pay off the capital belonging to those creditors who 
might refuse to accept the interest thus reduced. The 
second subscription had the desired effect. ‘The three 
great companies acquiesced, and their example was 
followed by the other scrupulous annuitants; the na- 
tional burthen was comfortably lightened, and the 
sinking-fund considerably increased, without producing 
the least perplexity or disturbance in the common- 
wealth; a circumstance that could not fail to excite the 
admiration and envy of all Christendom. 
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- The mutiny-bill for the ensuing year was mitigated 
with an essential alteration, relating to the oath of se- 
crecy imposed upon the members of every court-mar- 
tial, who were now released from this reserve, if required 
to give evidence, by due course of law, in any court 0 
judicature; and whereas, by the former mutiny-bill, a 
general was empowered to order the revisal of any 
sentence by a court-martial as often as he pleased, and, 
on that pretence, to keep in confinement a man who 
had been acquitted upon a fair trial, it was now enacted, 
that no sentence pronounced by any court-martial, and 
signed by the president, should be more than once 
liable to revisal. Colonel George Townshend, son of 
Lord Viscount Townshend, who had equally distin- 
euished himself by his civil and military accomplish- 
ments, proposed another clause, for preventing any 
non-commissioned officer being broke or reduced into 
the ranks; or any soldier being punished, but by the 
sentence of a court-martial. He gave the House to 
understand, that certam persons attended at the door, 
who from the station of non-commissioned officers had 
been broke, and reduced into the ranks, without trial, 
or any cause assigned ; and he expatiated not only upon 
the iniquity of such proceedings, but also upon the 
danger of leaving such arbitrary power in the hands of 
an individual officer. A warm debate was the conse- 
quence of this motion, which, however, was over-ruled 
by the majority. 
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Among other regulations made in the course of this Bill for en- 


session for the encouragement of the British manutfac- 
tures, a large duty was laid upon Irish sail-cloth, which 
being sold at an under price, was found to interfere 
with the same species of commodity fabricated in the 
island of Great Britain; and, for the further benefit of 
this last, the bounty upon the exportation of it, which 
had been deducted from a defective fund, was now 
made payable out of the customs. ‘This measure, how- 
ever, was not of such importance to the nation, as the 
act which they passed for encouraging the importation 
of pig and bar-iron from the British colonies in North 
America. Every well-wisher to his country reflected 
with concern on the nature of the British trade with 


couraging 
the impor- 
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America. 
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Sweden, from which kingdom the subjects of his Bri- 
tannic majesty imported more iron and steel than all 
the other countries in Europe. For this article they 
paid a very great balance in ready money, which the 
Swedes again expended in purchasing from the French, 
and other mercantile powers, those necessaries and su- 
perfluities with which they might have been as cheaply 
furnished by Great Britain. In the mean time the 
English colonies in America were restricted by severe 
duties from making advantage of their own produce, in 
exchanging their iron for such commodities as they 
were under the necessity of procuring from their mother- 
country. Such restriction was not only a cruel griev- 
ance upon our own settlements, but also attended with 
manifest prejudice to the interest of Great Britain, 
annually drained of great sums, in favour of an ungrate- 
ful nation, from which no part of them returned ; whereas 
the iron imported from America must of necessity come 
in exchange for our own manufactures. ‘The Commons 
having appointed a day for taking this affair into con- 
sideration, carefully examined into the state of the 
British commerce carried on with Sweden, as well as 
into the accounts of iron imported from the plantations 
in America; and a committee of the whole House having 
resolved, that the duties on American pig and bar-iron 
should be removed, a bill® was brought in for that pur- 


» The most remarkable circumstance attending the progress of this bill, which 
made its way through both Houses, and obtained the royal assent, was the number 
of contradictory petitions in favour and in prejudice of it, while it remained under 
consideration. ‘The tanners of leather in and about the town of Sheffield, in York- 
shire, represented, That if the bill should pass, the English iron would be undersold ; 
consequently a great number of furnaces and forges would be discontinued: in that 
case the woods used for fuel would stand uncut, and the tanners be deprived of oak 
bark sufficient for the continuance and support of their occupation. They never. 
theless owned, that should the duty be removed from pig-iron only, no such conse- 


‘quences could be apprehended; because, should the number of furnaces be lessened, 


that of forges would be increased. ‘This was likewise the plea urged in divers re- 
monstrances by masters of iron-works, gentlemen, and freeholders, who had tracts 
of wood-land in their possession. The owners, proprietors, and farmers of furnaces 
and iron forges, belonging to Sheffield and its neighbourhood, enlarged upon the 
great expense they had incurred in erecting and supporting iron-works, by means of 
which great numbers of his majesty’s subjects were comfortably supported. They 
expressed their apprehension, that should the bill pass into a law, it could not in 
any degree lessen the consumption 6f Swedish iron, which was 
which neither the American nor British iron would answer; but that the proposed 
encouragement, considering the plenty and cheapness of wood in America, would 
enable the colonies to undersell the British iron, a branch of traffic which would be 
totally destroyed, to the ruin of many thousand labourers, who would be compelled 
to seek their livelihood in foreign countries. They likewise suggested, that if all the 


used for the purpose 
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pose, containing a clause, however, to prevent his ma- 
jesty’s subjects from making steel, and establishing mills 
for slitting and rolling iron within the British colonies 
of America; this precaution being taken, that the co- 
lonists might not interfere with the manufactures of 
their mother-country. ) 
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The next commercial improvement, of which we shall Erection of 


take notice, was the bill for the encouragement of the 
British white herring and cod fisheries. This was like- 
wise the result of mature deliberation, importing, that 
a bounty of thirty shillings per ton should be granted, 
and paid out of the customs to all new vessels from 
twenty to four-score tons burthen, which should be 
built for that purpose, and actually employed im the 
fishery: that a society should be incorporated, under 
the name of the Free British Fishery, by a charter, not 
exclusive, with power to raise a capital not exceeding 
five hundred thousand pounds; and that three pounds 
ten shillings per centum per annum should be granted 
and paid out of the customs to the proprietors for 
fourteen years, for so much of the capital as should be 
actually employed in the said fisheries. Corresponding 
chambers were proposed to be erected in remote parts 
of North Britain, for taking in subscriptions, and pro- 
secuting the trade, under the directions of the company 
at London; and the nation in general seemed eager to 


iron manufacturers of Great Britain should be obliged to depend upon a supply of 
iron from the plantations, which must ever be rendered precarious by the hazard of 
the seas and the enemy, the manufactures would probably decay for want of mate- 
rials, and many thousand families be reduced to want and misery. On the other 
hand, the ironmongers and smiths belonging to the flourishing town of Birmingham, 
in Warwickshire, presented a petition, declaring, that the bill would be of great 
benefit to the trade of the nation, as it would enable the colonists to make larger re- 
turns of their own produce, and encourage them to take a greater quantity of the 
British manufactures. They affirmed, that all the iron works in the island of Great 
Britain did not supply half the quantity of that metal sufficient to carry on the 
manufacture; that if this deficiency could be supplied from the colonies in America, 
the importation would cease, and considerable sums of money be saved to the na- 
tion. ‘They observed, that the importation of iron from America could no more 
affect the iron-works and freeholders of the kingdom than the like quantity imported 
from any other country; but they prayed that the people of America might be re- 
Strained from erecting slitting or rolling mills, or forges for plating iron, as they 
would interfere with the manufactures of Great Britain. 

Many remonstrances to the same effect were presented from different parts of the 
kingdom; and it appeared, upon the most exact inquiry, that the encouragement of 
American iron would prove extremely beneficial to the kingdom, as it had been 
found, upon trial, applicable to all the uses of Swedish iron, and as good in every 
respect as the produce of that country. 
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dispute this branch of commerce with the subjects of 
Holland, whom they considered as ungrateful inter- 
lopers. In the House of Peers, however, the bill met 
with a formidable opposition from the Karl of Win- 
chelsea and Lord Sandys, who justly observed, that it 
was a crude, indigested scheme, which, in the execution, 
would never answer the expectations of the people: 
that in contending with the Dutch, who are the patterns 
of unwearied industry, and the most rigid economy, 
nothing could be more absurd than a joint-stock com- 
pany, which is always clogged with extraordinary ex-_ 
pense; and the resolution of fitting out vessels at the 
port of London, where all sorts of materials, labour, 
and seamen are so much dearer than in any other part 
of the united kingdom, exclusive of the great distance 
and dangerous voyage between the metropolis and the 
Sound of Brassa in Shetland, the rendezvous at which 
all the herring-busses were to assemble in the beginning 
of the fishing season. ‘They likewise took notice of the 
heavy duty on salt, used im curing the fish for sale, and 
the beef for provision to the mariners; a circumstance 
of itself sufficient to discourage adventurers from em- 
barking in a commerce which, at best, yields but very 
slender profits to the trade in particular, how important 
soever it might prove to the community in general. 
These objections were answered by the Duke of Argyle 
and the Earl of Granville, who seemed to think that 
this branch of trade could not be fairly set on foot, 
without such a considerable sum of money as no single 
individual would care to advance; that a joint-stock 
company would be able to prosecute the fishery at a 
smaller expense than that which particular traders must 
necessarily incur; that the present spirit of the nation, 
which was eagerly bent upon trying the experiment, 
ought not to be balked by delay, lest it should evapo- 
rate; and that though the plan was not unexceptionable, 
the defects of it might in the sequel be remedied by 
the legislature. In aword, the bill was adopted by the 
majority, with a small amendment in the title, which 
produced some disquiets in the Lower House; but this 
dispute was compromised, and it was enacted into a law 
towards the close of the session. Nothing could be 
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more agreeable to the public than the sanction of the 
legislature to this favourite plan, which was ardently 
promoted, and patronised by men of the greatest emi- 
nence for wealth and popularity. The company chose 
for their governor the Prince of Wales, who received 
this proof of their attachment and respect with par- 
ticular marks of satisfaction: the president and vice- 
president were both aldermen of London; and the 
council was composed of thirty gentlemen, the majority 
of whom were members of Parliament. Great pains 
were taken, and some artifice was used, to learn the 
Dutch method of curing the fish. People crowded 
with their subscriptions; a number of hands were em- 
ployed in building and equipping the busses or vessels 
used in the fishery; and the most favourable conse- 
quences were expected from the general vigour and 
alacrity which animated these preparations. But the 
success did not gratify the sanguine hopes of the pro- 
jectors and adventurers. The objections made in the 
House of Lords soon appeared to have been well 
founded: these co-operating with mismanagement in 
the directors, the spirit of the company began to flag, 
the natural consequences of commercial disappointment, 
and now the British fishery seems to languish under 
the neglect of the legislature. — 

Touching the trade to the coast of Africa, petitions 
were renewed by the company and its creditors, the 
merchants of Bristol, Liverpool, and Lancaster; and a 
remonstrance was presented by the planters and mer- 
chants interested in the British sugar settlements in 
America: but the Commons adhered to their former 
resolutions of laying open the trade, maintaining. the 
forts at the public expense, and regulating the com- 
merce by a committee of merchants, representing the 
chief trading towns in the kingdom, to be superintended 
by the board of trade and plantations. ‘The bill was 
accordingly framed and presented, and having proceeded 
through both Houses without opposition, obtained the 
royal assent. Over and above these wise, salutary, and 
patriotic measures for the improvement of commerce, 
they encouraged the importation of raw silk by an act, 
reducing the duties formerly payable on that which was 
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the growth of China to the same that is raised on the 
raw silk from Italy, and allowing the same drawback 
upon the exportation of the one which had been usually 
granted on the other. A second bill was brought in 
for the encouragement of the growth and culture of 
silk in Carolina and Georgia, where it had been lately 

roduced with extraordinary success, by freeing from 
all duties that which should be imported from his ma- 
jesty’s dominions in America; and a third was framed, 
permitting raw silk of the growth or produce of Persia, 
purchased in Russia, to be imported into Great Britain, 
from any port or place belonging to the empire of 
Russia. Divers efforts were made, by different members 
in the opposition, to rectify certain abuses in the army 
and administration: some bills were brought in, and 
several petitions were left on the table; but all of them 
proved abortive, from the power and influence of the 
minister, who seemed resolved that no benefit should 
flow upon the nation through any channel but his own. 
Nevertheless it must be acknowledged, for the honour 
of his memory, that there is no session on record so 
productive as this was of measures advantageous to the 
community. : 

The people, however, were not entirely satisfied with 
the conduct of the administration, if we may judge from 
the ferment and commotions raised during the progress 
of an election for a citizen to represent the city of 
Westminster in Parliament. The seat which had been 
filled by Lord Trentham, eldest son of Earl Gower, 
having become vacant, in consequence of that noble- 
man’s accepting a place at the board of Admiralty, he 
again declared himself a candidate, and met with a 
violent opposition. ‘Those who styled themselves the 
independent electors of Westminster being now incensed 
to an uncommon degree of turbulence by the interpo- 
sition of ministerial influence, determined to use their 
utmost endeavours to baffle the designs of the court, 
and at the same time take vengeance on the family of 
Karl Gower, who had entirely abandoned the oppo- 
sition, of which he was formerly one of the most re- 
spected leaders. With this view they held consulta- 
tions, agreed to resolutions, and set up a private gentle- 
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man, named Sir George Vandeput, as the competitor 
of Lord Trentham, declaring that they would support 
his pretensions at their own expense, being the more 
encouraged to this enterprise by the countenance and 
assistance of the Prince of Wales and his adherents. 
They accordingly opened houses of entertainment for 
their partisans, solicited votes, circulated remonstrances, 
and propagated abuse: in a word, they canvassed, with 
surprising spirit and perseverance, against the whole 
interest of St. James’s. Mobs were hired, and proces- 
sions made on both sides, and the city of Westminster 
was filled with tumult and uproar. ‘The mutual ani- 
mosity of the parties seemed every day to increase during 
the election, and a great number of unqualified votes 
were presented on both sides: all the powers of insinua- 
tion, obloquy, and ridicule, were employed to vilify and 
depreciate both candidates. At length, the poll being 
closed, a majority of votes appeared in behalf of Lord 
Trentham; but a scrutiny being demanded by the other 
side, the returning officer complied with their request. 
The speaker of the Lower House had issued his warrant 
for a new writ of election about the middle of Novem- 
ber; and towards the end of February Mr. Fox, secre- 
tary at war, standing up, and observing that no return 


had yet been made, thought proper to move, that the 


clerk of the crown, the messenger extraordinary attend- 
ing the great seal, the under-sheriff of Middlesex, and 
the high-bailiff of Westminster, should attend next 
morning, and give an account of their issuing, delivering, 
and executing the writ of election. ‘These being ex- 
amined, and the high-bailiff declaring that he would 
proceed with all possible despatch in the scrutiny, which 
had. been demanded and was begun, Mr. Speaker ex- 
plained to him some particulars of his duty; m the dis- 
charge of which, he was given to understand he might 
depend upon the protection of the House, should he 
meet with any obstruction which he could not otherwise 
surmount. By the violence and caprice with which a 
great number of votes were contested on both sides, 


the scrutiny was protracted a long time, and the return: 


attended with some extraordinary consequences, which 
shall be particularized among the transactions of the 
VOL. III. E 
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cHap. next year. In the mean time, the present session of 
XXL Parliament was closed on the twelfth day of April, with 
1750. a speech from the throne, commending the Commons 
for having seized the very first opportunity of reducing 
the interest of the national debt, without the least in- 
fringement upon the faith of Parliament; and congratu- 
lating them on the flourishing state of the public credit, 
which could not fail to add strength and reputation to the 
government, both at homeand abroad. Immediately after 
the rising of the Parliament, his majesty appointed a re- 
gency to govern the kingdom in his absence, and embarked 
for the Continent, in order to visit his German dominions. 
coe The month of January and the beginning of Fe- 
feedon, Druary were distinguished, the first day, by a very re- 
markable aurora borealis, appearing at night to the 
north-east, of a deep and dusky red colour, like the 
reflection of some great fire, for which it was by many 
people mistaken; and the coruscations, unlike those 
that are generally observed, did not meet in the zenith, 
but in a point some degrees to the southward. Fe- 
bruary was ushered in by terrible peals of thunder, 
flashes of lightning, and such a tempest of wind, hail, 
and rain, as overwhelmed with fear and consternation 
the inhabitants of Bristol, where it chiefly raged. On 
the eighth day of the same month, between twelve and 
one in the afternoon, the people of London were still 
more dreadfully alarmed. by the shock of an earthquake, 
which shook all the houses with such violence, that the 
furniture rocked on the floors, the pewter and porce- 
lain rattled on the shelves, the chamber-bells rang, and 
the whole of this commotion was attended with a clap 
or noise resembling that produced by the fall*of some 
heavy piece of furniture. The shock extended through 
the cities of London and Westminster, and was felt on 

both sides the river Thames, from Greenwich to the 
westward of London; but not perceptible at a con- ) 
siderable distance. On the very same day of the next 
month, between five and six o’clock in the morning, 
the inhabitants of the metropolis were again affrighted 
‘1 a second shock, more violent than the first, and 
anda ely more alarming, as it waked the greater part 
of the people from their repose. It was preceded by 
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a succession of thick low flashes of lightning, and a crap. 


rumbling noise, like that of a heavy carriage rolling 
over a hollow pavement. The shock itself consisted of 


violently shook every house from top to bottom. Again 
the chairs rocked, the shelves clattered, the small bells 
rang, and in some places public clocks were heard to 
strike. Many persons, roused by this terrible visitation, 
started naked from their beds, and ran to their doors 
and windows in distraction: yet no life was lost, and 
no house overthrown by this concussion, though it was 
so dreadful as to threaten an immediate dissolution of 
the globe. The circumstance, however, did not fail 
to make a deep impression upon ignorant, weak, and 
superstitious minds, which were the more affected by 
the consideration that the two shocks were periodical ; 
that the second, which happened exactly one month 
after the first, had been the more violent; and that the 
next, increasing in proportion, might be attended with 
the most dismal consequences. ‘This general notion 
was confirmed, and indeed propagated, among all ranks 
of people, by the admonitions of a fanatic soldier, who 
publicly preached up repentance, and boldly prophesied 
that the next shock would happen on the same day in 
April, and totally destroy the cities of London. and 
Westminster. Considering the infectious nature of 
fear and superstition, and the emphatic manner in which 
the imagination haa been prepared and prepossessed, 
it was no wonder that-¢he ] redictior of this illiterate 
enthusiast should have contributed,.im,a, great measure, 
to augment ‘the general terror, ‘The, churches were 
crowded with penitent sinners: the sons of riot and 
profligacy were overawed into sobriety and decorum. 
‘The streets no longer resounded with execrations, or 
the noise of brutal licentiousness; and the hand of 
charity was liberally opened. Those, whom fortune 
had enabled to retire from the devoted city, fled to the 
country with hurry and precipitation, insomuch that 
the highways were encumbered with horses and car- 
riages. Many who had, in the beginning, combated 
these groundless fears with the weapons of reason and 
ridicule, began insensibly to imbibe the contagion, and 
Er 
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felt their hearts fail, in proportion as the hour of pro- 


bation approached : even science and philosophy were 


not proof against the unaccountable effects of this com- 
munication. In after ages it will hardly be believed 
that, on the evening of the eighth day of April, the 
open fields that skirted the metropolis were filled with 
an incredible number of people assembled in chairs, in 
chaises, and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited in 
the most fearful suspense until morning, and the return 
of day disproved the truth of the dreaded prophecy. 
Then their fears vanished: they returned to their re- 
spective habitations in a transport of joy; and were soon. 
reconciled to their abandoned vices, which they seemed 
to resume with redoubled affection, and once more bade 
defiance to the vengeance of heaven. 

By this time all the gaols in England were filled 
with the refuse of the army and navy, which, having 
been dismissed at the peace, and either averse to labour, 
or excluded from employment, had naturally preyed 
upon the commonwealth. Great numbers of those 
wretches who, by proper regulations, might have been 
rendered serviceable to the community, were executed 
as examples; and the rest perished miserably, amidst 
the stench and horrors of noisome dungeons. [ven 
the prison of Newgate was rendered so infectious by the 
uncommon crowds of confined felons, stowed together 
in close. apartments,-thdt the very, air they breathed 
acquired a pestiléntial-degree’ of putrefaction. It was 
this putrified air which, adhering to the clothes of the 
malefactors brought to trial‘at the bar of the Old Bailey 
in May, produced anteng: the: audience a; pestilential 
fever, which infected and proved fatal to the lord-mayor 
of London, to one alderman, two of the judges, divers 
lawyers who attended the session, the greatest part of 
the jury, and a considerable number of the spectators. 
In order to prevent such disasters for the future, the 
gaols were cleansed, and accommodated with ventilators, 
which exhaust the foul and supply a circulation of fresh 
air; and other humane precautions were taken for the 
benefit of the prisoners. | 

The affairs of the Continent underwent no remarkable 
alteration. An ambassador extraordinary being sent 
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Or 


to Petersburgh from the court of London declared to enap. 
the czarina’s minister, that incase of a rupture between _ **" 
Russia and Sweden, occasioned by the hostilities com- 1750. 
mitted by the former power, his Britannic majesty 
would consider Russia as the aggressor, and the czarina 
could not expect that he would supply her with the suc- 
cours which he was engaged by treaty to furnish for her 
defence, in case she should be attacked. A declaration 
of the same nature was made by the ambassador of her 
imperial majesty the Queen of Hungary, while the mi- 
nisters of France and Prussia, who were in strict alliance 
with Sweden, gave her to understand, that they would 
punctually fulfil their engagements with the court of 
Stockholm, should she actually invade the Swedish ter- 
ritories of Finland. ‘The spirit with which the King 
of Prussia exerted himself on this occasion gave infinite 
umbrage to the czarina, who, indeed, expressed her 
resentment, by treating the minister of Brandenburgh 
with contemptuous neglect, and even refused to favour 
him with an audience, till he should be vested with the 
character of ambassador. ‘Thus were sown the seeds of 
misunderstanding between those two powers, which, in 
the sequel, grew up to the most bitter animosity, and 
served to inflame those dissensions which have desolated 
the fairest provinces of Germany. ‘The remonstrance 
of his Prussian majesty with respect to the troubles of 
the north was couched in such terms as gave dissatis- 
faction to the court of Petersburgh. The Russian mi- 
nister retired from Berlin, without the ceremony of 
taking leave, and the Prussian ambassador Warendorf 
was recalled from the court of the czarina. 

The attention of his Britannic majesty was not wholly Plan for 
engrossed by the disputes between Russia and Sweden. ee 
He had another object in view, which more nearly con- Joseph King 
cerned the interest of his German dominions; and had a 
set on foot two negotiations of the utmost importance 
to the commerce and advantage of Great Britain. His 
first and principal aim was, in conjunction with the 
court of Vienna, to take such measures as would secure 
the succession of the imperial dignity to the Archduke 
Joseph, eldest son and heir to the reigning emperor. 

As the previous step to that elevation, it was proposed 
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to elect this young prince king of the Romans ; and 
for this purpose it was necessary to procure a majority 
not only of the electors, but also in the diet of the em- 
pire, through which the proposal must have passed. 
No stone was left unturned to reconcile this expedient 
to the German princes. Subsidies were offered by the 
maritime powers of England, and the States-General, to 
the electors of Mentz and Cologn; and a treaty of the 
same nature was concluded with the Elector of Bavaria, 
who, in consideration of an annual subsidy, amounting 
to forty thousand pounds sterling, two-thirds to be paid 
by Great Britain, and the rest by the States-General, 
engaged to keep in readiness a body of six thousand 
infantry, as auxiliaries to the maritime powers, though 
not to act against the emperor or empire; and to join 
the interest of his Britannic majesty in the diet, as well 
as in the electoral college. In order to render the 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, propitious to this 
design, he was accommodated with the loan of a very 
considerable sum upon the mortgage of certain baili- 
wicks and lordships belonging to the Saxon dominions. 
Thus a majority of the electors was secured, and such 
foundations were laid for the success of this project, 
that it was generally believed it would be accomplished 
in his Britannic majesty’s next visit to his German do- 
minions. Hopes, it was said, were given to the King 
of Sweden, that his concurrence would be gratified by 
erecting the house of Hesse-Cassel, of which he was 
head, into a tenth electorate. Arguments of an in- 
teresting nature were used with the King of Prussia 
and the Elector Palatine, that, if possible, the diet might 
unanimously approve of this measure, so necessary for 
establishing the peace of the empire, and preventing 
such troubles as arose from a disputed succession at the 
death of Charles the sixth. ‘These endeavours, how- 
ever, did not succeed in their full extent. | 

The King of Prussia, as Elector of Brandenburgh, 
opposed the elections as unnecessary and improper, on 
account of the health and vigour of the reigning em- 
peror, and the tender years of the archduke. ‘This 
monarch had set himself up as a balance to the power 
of the house of Austria, which had long aspired to ab- 
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to establish an hereditary right of succession to the 
empire; he, therefore, employed all his influence to 
frustrate the measure proposed, either actuated by a 
spirit of pure patriotism, or inspired with designs which 
he had not yet thought proper to declare. ‘The op- 
position was joined by the Elector Palatine, and coun- 
tenanced by the French king, who protested that, 
for the sake of peace, he would not oppose this election, 
though contrary to the Golden Bull, provided it should 
be confirmed by the unanimous consent of the electoral 
college; but should any one member signify his dis- 
sent, and he or any state of the empire claim the 
protection and assistance of his most christian majesty, 
he could not dispense with granting both, in conse- 
quence of his being guarantee of the treaty of West- 
phalia; an engagement by which he was obliged to 
succour those princes and states of the empire who 
might have recourse to him, in case of any grievance 
they suffered contrary to what was stipulated in that 
constitution. This declaration co-operating with the 
known character of his Prussian majesty, whose great 
army overawed Hanover and Bohemia, in all probability 
damped that vigour with which the courts of Vienna 
and Herenhausen had hitherto prosecuted this import- 
ant negotiation. 


The second object that employed the attention of De 
with the 
French 


the British ministry was the establishment of the pre- 
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cise limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia, where the new about the 


colony had suffered great mischief and interruption 
from the incursions of the Indians, excited to these 
outrages by the subjects and emissaries of France. 
Commissaries had been appointed by both crowns to 
meet at Paris, and compromise these disputes; but the 
conferences were rendered abortive by every act of ca- 
villing, chicanery, and procrastination, which the French 
commissioners opposed to the justice and perspicuity of 
the English claims. They not only misinterpreted trea- 
ties, though expressed with the utmost precision, and 
perplexed the conferences with difficulties and matter 
foreign to the subject, but they carried the finesse of 
perfidy so far as to produce false charts and maps of 


limits of 
Nova Scotia. 
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cHAP. the country, in which the rivers and boundaries were 
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misplaced and misrepresented. At this time also the 


1750. insincerity of the French court appeared in affected de- 


Treaty with 


Spain. 


lays and artful objections, with respect to the evacuation 
of the neutral islands in the West Indies; and the go- 
vernors of the British plantations, in different parts 
of. North America, transmitted intelligence, that the 
French had begun to make encroachments on the banks 
of the English colonies. 

Perhaps the precarious footing on which the peace 
stood between Great Britain and France at this junc- 
ture, and the critical situation of affairs in Germany, 
determined the ministry of England to compromise all 
differences with Spain, upon such terms as at any other 
time they would hardly have embraced. In order to 
discuss those points between the two nations, which 
had not been settled by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
conferences were also begun at Madrid, and carried on 
by Mr. Keene, plenipotentiary to his Britannic majesty, 
and Don Joseph de Carvajal and Lancastro, the Spanish 
king’s minister. At length a treaty was concluded on 
these conditions: the King of Spain engaged to pay, 
in three months, to the South Sea company of England, 


one hundred thousand pounds sterling, as an indem- 


. e e . old 
nification for all claims upon his crown by virtue of the 


assiento. In other respects, the trade and navigation 
of the English to the ports of Spain were regulated by 
former treaties. It was stipulated, that they should 
pay no other duties than those that were exacted of 
them in the reign of Charles II. of Spain: that they 
should be treated on the footing of the most favoured 
nations ; and continue to enjoy the privilege’ of taking 
salt at the island of Tortuga. But there was no article 
restricting the Spanish guarda costas from searching 
the British vessels on the high seas: although, as we 
have already observed, this insolent prerogative, as- 
sumed without right, and exercised without humanity, 
was, in effect, the original and sole cause of the late 
rupture, which had been attended with such enormous 
expense to the nation. It must be owned, however, 
that his catholic majesty was at this period extremely 
well disposed to live upon good terms with Great Bri- 
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tain. He was resolved to indulge his people with the cHap. 
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blessings of peace, to propagate a spirit of industry 


throughout his dominions, and, in particular, to en- 
courage commerce, which he foresaw would prove a 
much more certain and inexhaustible source of wealth, 
power, and influence, than all the treasures he could 
drain from the mines of Mexico and Peru. His reso- 
lutions on this interesting subject were chiefly directed 


by Don Ricardo Wall, who now acted as his minister | 


at London; a gentleman of Irish extract, who had di- 
stinguished himself in the field as well as in the cabinet, 
and possessed the joint qualifications of a general and a 
statesman. He had, by virtue of a passport, come over 
privately to England before the peace, in order to pave 
the way for the treaty, by a secret negotiation with the 
English ministers; but immediately after the peace 
was proclaimed, he appeared in the character of am- 
bassador. He was possessed of the most insinuating 
address, shrewd, penetrating, and inquisitive. While 
he resided in London, he spared no pains in learning 
the nature of those manufactures, and that commerce, 
by which Great Britain had been so remarkably ag- 
grandized; and on his return to Spain, where in a little 
time he was placed at the helm of affairs, he turned the 
knowledge he had ‘thus acquired. to the advantage of 
his country. He not only promoted the useful arts 
within the kingdom of Spain, but demonstrated the in- 
finite advantage that would accrue from an active trade, 
which the Spaniards had for many ages neglected; and 
in a few years their ships were seen to swarm in all the 
commercial ports of Europe. Of other foreign events 
which distinguished this summer, the most remarkable 
was the death of John, King of Portugal, who perfectly 
understood, and steadily pursued, the true interest of 
_his country, and in whom many princely qualities were 
debased by a cruel spirit of bigotry and superstition. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Joseph, who, if he 
has fallen short of his father in some respects, cannot 
be justly charged with having inherited this paternal 
weakness. 

The King of Great Britain having returned to Eng- 
land, opened the session of Parliament in January with 
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a speech, importing, that he had concluded a treaty 
with the King of Spain, and amicably adjusted such 
differences as could not be so properly compromised 
with a general treaty: that the true commerce of this 
nation with that country was re-established upon the 
most advantageous and sure foundations; and that there 
was the greatest reason to hope the ancient friendship 
between Great Britain and Spain would, from mutual 
inclination as well as interest, be now effectually re- 
stored. He told them that, in conjunction with the 
empress-queen and the States-General, he had concluded 
a treaty with the Elector of Bavaria; and was employed 
in taking such further measures as might best tend to 
strengthen and secure the tranquillity of the empire, 
support its system, and timely anticipate such events as 
had been found by experience to endanger the common 


" cause, involve Europe in the calamities of war, and oc- 


Debate on 
the address. 


casion the loss of much blood and treasure to these 
kingdoms. He promised, that both these treaties 
should be subjected to their perusal; he gave them to 
understand, that he had received from all the other 
contracting powers in the definitive treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle the most full and clear declarations of their 
resolution to preserve the general peace; and that he 
had taken care to consolidate the ties of union and 
friendship between him and his allies, the better to 
secure their mutual interests, maintain the peace already 
subsisting, and prevent the occasion of any future rup- 
ture. Finally, he recommended unanimity, the im- 
provement of commerce, and the effectual suppression 
of such outrages and violences as are inconsistent with 
good order and government, and endanger the lives 
and properties of the subject, whose happiness and 
flourishing condition he had at heart. 

When the motion was made for an address of thanks, 
couched in terms that savoured of the. most implicit 
complaisance, approbation, and acquiescence in the mea- 
sures which the crown had taken, the Earl of Eg—t, 
and some other anti-courtiers, affirmed, that such an 
address would be equally servile and absurd. They 
observed, that nothing could ‘be more preposterous 
than a blind approbation of measures which they did 
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‘their congratulations on the present happy tranquillity, 
when almost every day’s newspapers informed them of 
some British ships being seized by the Spaniards, or 
some new attack made by the French on our infant 
colony in Nova Scotia. With respect to the Continent 
of Europe, they affirmed, that the tranquillity of Ger- 
many would have been upon a much more solid foun- 
dation, had England never interposed in the affairs of 
the empire: in that case the princes would of themselves 
have supported the constitution of their own country: 
that the election of an infant for the king of the Ro- 
mans was much more likely to disturb than establish 
the tranquillity of Europe; because it would help to 
overturn the constitution of the empire, by rendering 
the imperial dignity hereditary in one house, instead of 
being the result of a free election. They took notice, 
that the constitution had provided vicars to govern the 
empire during the vacancy of the imperial throne ; but 
had made no provision of regents, protectors, or guar- 
dians for a minor emperor, because it was never sup- 
posed that a minor would be chosen. ‘hey inveighed 
against the late treaty with Spain ; im which, they said, 
the ministry, for the paltry sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, had given up the claims of the South Sea 
company, and other British merchants, who had suf- 
fered from depredations to the amount of one million 
three hundred thousand pounds; and bartered away 
the freedom of our trade and navigation, by leaving 
untouched that prerogative which the Spaniards have 
assumed of searching the British ships in the open seas, 
and confiscating them should they find on board the 
least. particle of what they called contraband mer- 
chandise. ‘They produced an instance of an English 
ship, lately driven by stress of weather into one of 
the ports of the Spanish West Indies, where she was 
searched, seized, and condemned, under this pretence. 
They recapitulated the conduct of the French, who, in 
the midst of their declarations of peace and moderation, 
were still employed in fortifying their settlements on the 
neutral islands, as well as in harassing and encroaching 
upon our plantations in North America. They ex- 
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cuap. claimed against the treaty of subsidy with the Elector 
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of Bavaria, or any other prince in time of peace; ob- 
serving, that for some years the nation had paid such 
pensions to the Danes and the Hessians; but, in the 
course of the late war, the former abandoned our in- 
terests, and the latter actually took arms against Great 
Britain. They affirmed, that the subsidy was greater 
than the nation could spare; for, unless the land-tax 
should be continued at four shillings in the pound, they 
could not afford a shilling to any prince in Germany, 
without encroaching upon the sinking-fund. ‘ At such 
a juncture (said a certain member) will any gentleman 
presume to propose the continuation of such an im- 
position on the landholder, for the sake of bribing the 
princes of Germany to do what ?—to preserve the free- 
dom and independency of their native country. I say, 
princes of Germany, because this subsidy to Bavaria 
will signify nothing unless we take half a score more 
of them into our pay; and when we have thus indulged 
them for seven years of peace, they may give us the 
slip, as others have done, whenever another war should 
be declared.” Against these objections the motion was 
supported by William Pitt, at this time an advocate for 
the ministry. He observed, that the address was no 
more than the usual compliment to the throne, which 
did not imply an obligation on the Parliament to ap- 
prove of measures which they might find cause to cen- 
sure upon further inquiry. He said, the trivial disputes 
still subsisting between this nation and the Spaniards, 

or France, would soon be terminated amicably, and | 
could never affect the general tranquillity of Europe, 
which was to be established upon a firm alliance be- 
tween his majesty and such a confederacy upon the 
Continent as would be an overmatch for the house of 
Bourbon. He expatiated upon his majesty’s wisdom 
in taking off from the French interest such a powerful 
prince as the Elector of Bavaria, and concerting other 
salutary measures for preserving the balance of power 
on the Continent. He defended the articles of the late 
treaty with Spain; observing, that what remained of 
the assiento contract was a matter of very little con- 
sequence to the South Sea company; that the demands 
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of this company, and other British merchants, were all cap. 


cancelled by the rupture with Spain, and more than re- 
compensed to the nation by a great balance of captures 
during the war, as well as by the great traffic carried 
on with the Spanish settlements in the West Indies, 
after it had been laid open by the demolition of their 
fortresses. He asserted, that by this treaty the court 
of Spain had made many important concessions :_ they 
had condescended to pay a great sum to the South Sea 
company; they had consented to the re-establishment 
of the British trade in Spain, upon a very advantageous 
and solid footing, by agreeing that the subjects of Great 
Britain should pay no other duties on merchandise than 
those exacted of his catholic majesty’s own subjects, and 
to abolish all innovations that had been introduced into 
the commerce. He affirmed, that the article of No 
Search was a stipulation which it would have been mdi- 
culous to insist upon; and thought proper to obviate a 
reproach which he foresaw the opposition would throw 
upon him, from the circumstance of his having, upon 
a former occasion, heartily concurred in a motion for 
an address, that no treaty of peace with Spain should 
be admitted, unless such a stipulation should be first 
obtained as a preliminary. He owned he had stre- 
nuously contended for such a motion, because at that 
time, being very young and sanguine, he thought it 
right and reasonable; but he was now ten years older, 
had considered matters more coolly, and was convinced 
that the privilege of No Search, with respect to British 
vessels sailing near the American shore, would never 
be obtained, unless Spain should be brought so low as 
to acquiesce in any terms we, as victors, might propose. 
He likewise signified his conviction, that all addresses 
from the House of Commons, during the course of a 
war, for prescribing terms of peace, were in themselves 
ridiculous; and that every such address was an encroach- 
ment on the king’s prerogative, which had always been 
attended with unlucky consequences. How far these 
arguments are satisfactory, conclusive, and consistent, 
we shall leave to the reader’s determination. Certain 
it is, they were adopted by the majority, and the ad- 
dress was presented without further opposition. 
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The two grand committees appointed to discuss the 
supplies for the ensuing year, and the funds upon which 
they were to be raised, proceeded, as usual, under the 
direction of the ministry; yet not without some vehe- 
ment opposition, in which certain servants of the crown 
expressed the most hearty concurrence. When a mo- 
tion was made for reducing the number of seamen to 
eight thousand, Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. 
G. Grenville, opposed it with all their might of argu- 
ment and elocution ; but they were over-ruled. Annual 
debates were also revived, with the same success, upon 
the number of troops constituting the standing army; 
but the other resolutions of the grand committees met 
with little or no opposition. ‘The number of seamen 
for the ensuing year was limited to eight thousand ; 
and that of the standing forces continued at eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven effective men, 
including one thousand eight hundred and fifteen in- 
valids. ‘The Commons granted a considerable sum of 
money for paying off the principal of such redeemable 
stocks as had not been subscribed, in pursuance of two 
acts passed in the last session for reducing the interest 
of annuities. ‘Thirty thousand pounds were given for 
fulfilling the king’s engagement with the Elector of 
Bavaria: large grants were made for supplying defi- 
ciencies, and replacing sums borrowed from the sink- 
ing-fund. The expense incurred by the new colony in 
Nova Scotia, not provided for by Parliament, exceeded 
fifty-seven thousand pounds; and the maintenance of 
it for the ensuing year was fixed at fifty-three thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven pounds, fourteen shil- 
lings, and four-pence. An enormous charge! if we 
consider to how little purpose all this bounty was be- 
stowed. A fund was established under the sanction 
of Parliament for the relief and maintenance of the 
widows of sea-officers, by allowing, upon the books of 
every ship of war in sea-pay, the wages and victuals of 
one man for every hundred of which the complement 
shall consist, for such time only as the number of men 
employed in the service of the royal navy shall not ex- 
ceed twenty thousand. ‘This was an additional indul- 
gence, over and above the allowance of one man granted 
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by a former act of Parliament. On the whole, the pro- cHap. 
visions of this year amounted to five millions one hun- _**" 
dred twenty-five thousand twenty-three pounds, eleven 1750. 
shillings, and seven-pence, to be raised by the usual 
duties: the sum of one million twenty-six thousand 
four hundred seventy-six pounds, four shillings, and 
sixpence, advanced by the bank of England, to pay off 
their own unsubscribed annuities, for which they ac- 
cepted exchequer-bills at three per cent. interest ; by 
the land-tax at three shillings in the pound ; a lottery 
and annuities, at the rate of three per cent. per ann. to 
be charged on the sinking-fund, redeemable by Par- 
liament. ‘The annual measure called the mutiny-bill 
was not passed without dispute and altercation: some 
alterations were proposed, but not adopted; and the 
sentences of court-martials still subjected to one re- 
vision. | 

In the midst of these deliberations the kingdom was Death and 
alarmed with an event which overwhelmed the people Gascerof 
with grief and consternation. His royal highness the of Wales. 
Prince of Wales, in consequence of a cold caught in his 
garden at Kew, was seized with a pleuritic disorder ; 
and, after a short illness, expired on the twentieth day 
of March, to the unspeakable affliction of his royal con- 
sort, and the unfeigned sorrow of all who wished well 
to their country. ‘This excellent prince, who now died 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, was possessed of every 
amiable quality which could engage the affection of the 
people; a tender and obliging husband, a fond parent, 
a kind master, liberal, generous, candid, and humane ; 
a munificent patron of the arts, an unwearied friend to 
merit ; well disposed to assert the rights of mankind in 
eeneral, and warmly attached to the interest of Great 
Britain. The nation could not but be afflicted at see- 
ing a prince of such expectations ravished from their 
hopes; and their grief was the better founded, as the 
king had already attained to an advanced age, and the 
_heir-apparent, George, now Prince of Wales, was a 
minor. 

His majesty, foreseeing all the inconveniences which An, 1751. 
might arise from a minority, deliberated with his council 
on this subject, and resolved to obtain a parliamentary 
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CHAP. sanction for the measures judged necessary to secure 
XXI. the succession. With this view he sent a message to 
1751. both Houses on the twenty-sixth day of April, import- 
Settlement ing, that nothing could conduce so much to the pre- 
ofaregency» servation of the protestant succession in his royal fa- 
minor sove- mily as proper provisions for the tuition of the person 
ioe of his successor, and for the regular administration of 
the government, im case the successor should be of 
tender years: his majesty, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mended this weighty affair to the deliberation of Par- 
liament ; and proposed, that when the imperial crown of 

these realms should descend to any of the late prince’s 

sons, being under the age of eighteen years, his mo- 

ther, the Princess Dowager of Wales, should be guar- 

dian of his person, and regent of these kingdoms, until 

he should attain the age of majority, with such powers 

and limitations as should appear necessary and expe- 

dient for these purposes. ‘This message produced a 

very affectionate address, promising to take the affair 

into their serious consideration ; and in the beginning 

of May the Duke of Newcastle presented to the House 

of Peers a bill to provide for the administration of go- 
vernment, in case the crown should descend to a minor. 

The bill was read a second time, and committed, when 

a second message arrived from his majesty, recommend- 

ing to their consideration the settlement of such a 
council of regency as the bill proposed, consisting of 

his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, who at 

that time commanded the army, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord High ‘Trea- 

surer, or first Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, the 
President of the Council, the Lord Privy-Seal, the 

Lord High Admiral of Great Britain, or first Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty, the two principal Secre- 

taries of State, and the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench ; all these great officers, except his royal high- 

ness the duke, for the time being. This bill did not 

pass through the Lower House without violent debate 

and bitter sarcasms. ‘The council of regency, though 
espoused by all the ministry, including the paymaster- 
general, met with fierce opposition, as an unnecessary 

and fatal restriction, that would impede the machine of 
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be productive of the most pernicious consequence. Some 
of the members ventured even to insinuate the danger 
of leaving at the head of a large standing army a prince 
of the blood vested with a share of the regency, pos- 
sessed of great personal: influence, the darling of the 
soldiery, brave, popular, and enterprising ; supposed 
not wholly devoid of ambition, and not at all remark- 
able for any symptoms of extraordinary affection to- 
wards the person of the heir-apparent.. The history of 
England was ransacked for mvidious instances of royal 
uncles and regents, who had injured the sovereigns, and. 
distressed the government, by their pride, cruelty, and. 
ambition. The characters of John Lackland, and J ohn 
of Gaunt, Humphrey and Richard Dukes of Gloucester, 
were called in review, canvassed, compared, and quoted, 
with some odious applications ; but the majority, being 
convinced of the loyalty, virtue, integrity, and great 
abilities of his royal highness, to whom the nation owed 
obligations of the most important nature, passed the 
bill with a few amendments, in which the Lords ac- 
quiesced ; and in a little time it received. the royal 
sanction. 
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The death of the Prince of Wales was fatal to a bill General na- 


for naturalizing all foreign Protestants who should settle 
within the dominions of Great Britain. Political arith- 
meticians have generally taken it for granted, that to 
every commercial nation an increase of people is an in- 
crease of opulence; and this maxim is certainly true, 
on the supposition that every individual is industrious, 
and that there is a sufficient field for employment ; but 
all these general maxims ought to be received under 
certain qualifications. When all branches of manu- 
facture are overstocked, an addition of workmen will 
doubtless be an additional encumbrance on the com- 
munity. In the debates which this bill preduced, the 
members of the ministry were divided among them- 
selves. The measure was enforced by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. W. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton ; 
and in opposing it the Earl of Egmont was joined. by 
VOL. III. F 
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which had been brought into the House of Commons, jj, 
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Mr. Fox, secretary at war. Petitions and counter- 
petitions were presented by the merchants of London, 
Bristol, and other trading towns of the kingdom. All 
merchants and traders of foreign extraction exerted 


themselves vigorously in its behalf, and it was without 


doubt countenanced by the administration; but the 
project was odious to the people in general. ‘The lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of London, in common 
council assembled, composed a remonstrance to the 
Lower House, setting forth the danger and inutility 
of a general naturalization of foreign Protestants. A 
petition of the merchants and principal mhabitants of 
Bristol represented that such a law would be prejudicial 
to the trade and commerce of this kingdom, by pre- 
venting many industrious artificers from procuring a 
sufficient support for themselves and their families, and 
of consequence increasing the rates of the poor: that 
the introduction of such a number of foreigners, instead 
of being a support to the present happy establishment, 
might endanger the very basis of our constitution : that 
it would greatly tend to the diminution of our manu- 
factures, as many strangers would doubtless come and 
reside in England for a time, in order to learn the me- | 
thods and management of our manufacturers and. arti- 
ficers ; and, after having obtained this instruction, re- 
turn to their native countries, where they would esta- 
blish and carry-on works of the same nature. ‘The 
twentieth day of March being appointed for the third 
reading of the bill, it was postponed, in consequence of 
the. unfortunate death of the Prince of Wales; and 
other petitions from different cities of the kingdom 
bemg mustered against it in the sequel, the ministry 
did not think proper to persist in any unpopular mea- 
sure at such a delicate conjuncture; so the bill was no 
more brought upon the carpet. Divers other regu- 
lations, relating to civil policy as well as to the com- 
merce of Great Britain, were propounded in the House 
of Commons; but these proposals proved abortive, either 
because they appeared crude and indigested in them- 
selves, or the House could not obtain proper informa- 
tion touching the allegations they contained. 
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There were no other transactions in this session, ex- CHAP. 
cept the concurrence of both Houses in stigmatizing = Te 
printed paper, entitled “ Constitutional Queries, ear- 1751. 
nestly recommended to the serious Consideration of Censure 
every true Briton ;” and the steps taken by the Com- einige ie 
mons, in consequence of the commotions occasioned. by ee lee 

A : stitutional 
the Westminster election. The above-mentioned paper, Queries. 
which had been conveyed by letter to the majority of 
both Houses, was communicated to the Lords in the 
month of January by the Duke of Marlborough, who 
moved for resolutions against it as a seditious libel, and 
that the concurrence of the Commons might be desired. 
A conference accordingly ensued, and both Houses 
concurred in voting the paper a false, malicious, scan- 
dalous, infamous, and seditious libel, containing the 
most false, audacious, and abominable calumnies and 
indignities upon his majesty, and the most presump- 
tuous and wicked insinuations that our laws, liberties, 
and properties, and the excellent constitution of this 
kingdom, were in danger under his majesty’s legal, 
mild, and gracious government, with intent to instil 
groundless suspicions and jealousies into the minds of 
his majesty’s good subjects, and to alienate their affec- ' 
tions from his majesty and the royal family. It was 
therefore resolved by the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons in Parliament assembled, that m ab- 
horrence and detestation of such abominable and sedi- 
tious practices, the paper should be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman in the new Palace-yard of 
Westminster ; and this sentence was executed accord- 
ingly. Then they presented an address to his majesty, 
desiring that the most effectual means might be taken 
- for discovering the author, printer, or publisher, that 
he or they might be brought to condign punishment. 
Directions were given for this purpose ; but without 
effect. Those concerned in writing, printing, and cir- 
culating the paper had acted with such caution that 
not one of them was ever discovered. 

The proceedings of the Commons with respect to the Proceedings 
election of a burgess for Westminster were attended & the Com- 
with some extraordinary circumstances, which we shal] Westmin- 


now record for the edification of those who' pique them- Geran 
F2 
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cHap. selves on the privileges of a British subject. We have 


XX. 
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already observed that a majority appearing on the poll 
for Lord Trentham, the adherents of the other candi- 
date, Sir George Vandeput, demanded a scrutiny, which 
was granted by the high-bailiff of Westminster, the re- 
turning officer. During this tedious investigation, which 
rolled chiefly on the qualifications of voters, he acted 
with such address and seeming candour as gave entire — 
satisfaction to both parties, till at length he determined 
in favour of Lord Trentham, whom he returned as duly 
elected. Those who styled themselves the independent 
electors did not acquiesce in this determination without 
clamour, reproach, menaces, and riot. ‘They taxed Mr. 
Leigh, the high-bailiff, with partiality and injustice: 
they loudly affirmed, that ministerial influence had been 
used in the most scandalous manner ; and, finally, joined 
Sir George Vandeput in a petition to the Lower House, 
complaining of an undue election and return of amem- 
ber for the city of Westminster. The Commons, in- 
stead of inquiring mto the merits of these, petitions, 
ordered them to lie upon the table; and without any 
complaint from any person whatever, a motion was 
made that Leigh, the high-bailiff, should attend the 
House immediately, in order to make them acquainted 
with what he had done in pursuance of the directions 
he had formerly received from that House, touching 
the execution of the writ for electing a new member to 
represent the city of Westminster. As this motion had 
been preconcerted, Leigh was attending in the lobby, 
and immediately called into the House to be examined 
on this subject. Having, in the course of his examina- 
tion, alleged that the election had been protracted by 
affected delays, he was asked by whom, and by what 
means; but before he could answer, the Earl of Egmont, 
interposing, objected to the question as improper, and 
moved for the order of the day. A debate immediately 
ensued, in which the impropriety of the question was 
demonstrated by Mr. Henley, now lord-keeper, Dr. Lee, 
and some others, the most sensible and moderate mem- 
bers of the House; but they were opposed with great 
violence by Lord Viscount Corke, Henry Fox, Esq., 
Sir William Young, Colonel Lyttelton, and the weight 
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of the ministry; so that the motion for the order of the CHAP. 
day was carried in the negative, and the high-bailiff__**" 


required to answer the question. ‘hus interrogated, 
he declared that he had been impeded in the scrutiny, 
and mal-treated, by Mr. Crowle, who had acted as 
counsel for Sir George Vandeput, by the Honourable 
Alexander Murray, brother to Lord Elibank, and one 
Gibson, an upholsterer, who had been very active, 
zealous, and turbulent in his endeavours to promote the 
interest of Sir George Vandeput, or rather to thwart 
the pretensions of the other candidate, who was sup- 
posed to be countenanced by the ministry. These three 
persons, thus accused, were brought to the bar of the 
House, notwithstanding the strenuous remonstrances 
of several members, who opposed this method of pro- 
ceeding as a species of oppression equally arbitrary and 
absurd. ‘They observed, that, as no complaint had been 
preferred, they had no right to take cognizance of the 
affair: that if any undue influence had been used, it 
would naturally appear when the merits of the election 
should fall under their inquiry: that a complaint having 
been lodged already against the returning officer, it was 
their duty to investigate his conduct, and punish him, 
if he should be found delinquent; but that nothing 
could be more flagrantly unjust, and apparently partial, 
than their neglecting the petitions of the other candi- 
date and electors, and encouraging the high-bailiff, who 
stood charged with iniquity, to recriminate upon his 
accusers, that they might be disabled from giving evi- 
dence on the inquiry into the merits of the election. 
What difference is it to the subject, whether he is op- 
pressed by an arbitrary prince, or by the despotic inso- 
lence of a ministerial majority? Mr. Crowle alleged, in 
his own vindication, that he had been employed as 
counsel by the electors of Westminster, and attended 
the scrutiny in that character ; that after the high-bailiff 
had, in the course of the last session, received the order 
of the House to expedite the election, he hurried on 
the scrutiny with such precipitation as, he apprehended, 
_ was unjust, and prejudicial to his clients; that, in this 
apprehension, he (Mr. Crowle) insisted upon the high- 
bailiff’s proceeding with more deliberation, and in so 
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doing he thought he did his duty to his employers. 
Some evidence being examined against him, declared. 
he had not only protracted the scrutiny, but also spoke 
disrespectful words of the House of Commons : he was, 
therefore, reprimanded on his knees by the speaker, 
and discharged. 

Mr. Murray being charged with having uttered some 
threatening and affronting expressions, the House ad- 
journed the consideration of this affair for some days, 
at the expiration of which Mr. Murray was to be heard 
by his counsel ; but, in the mean time, they ordered him 
to be taken into custody by the serjeant at arms attend- 
ing the House. ‘This step, however, was not taken 
without a warm opposition by some of the most sedate 
and intelligent members of the House, who considered 
it as a cruel act of oppression. ‘They observed, that in 
cases of breach of privilege, no person complained of was 
ever taken into custody until after he had been fully 
heard in his defence ; that this was literally prejudging 
the cause before it had been examined; and the op- 
pression was the greater, as the alleged offence con- 
sisted entirely of words, of which no complaint or in- 
formation had been made for above eight months after. 
the supposed offence had been committed; and, even 
then, not till an accusation had been lodged against the 
informant, upon the trial of which accusation the per- 
sons informed against’ might very probably be the most 
material witnesses. They observed, ‘that in one of the 
highest offences which can be committed by words, 
namely, that of denying the king’s right to the crown, 
or renouncing the Trinity, ‘the formation must be 
brought in three or four days after the words are spoken ; 


the words must be proved to have been spoken ma- 


liciously, directly, and advisedly, and the prosecution — 
must commence in three months after the information. 
These suggestions made no more impression than if they 
had been uttered in a desert. ‘Those who were secure 
in their number asserted that the House of Commons 
was not restricted by the forms of proceedings at com- 
mon law; and that it was necessary to vindicate their 
own honour and dignity, by making examples of those 
who seemed to hold them in contempt. Mr. Murray 
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was committed to the custody of the serjeant at arms, 
and found bail; and Gibson was sent prisoner to New- 
gate, from whence he was in a few days released, upon 
presenting a humble petition, professing his sorrow for 
having incurred the displeasure of the House, to the 
bar of which he was brought, and received a reprimand 
on his knees from the speaker. In the mean time divers 
witnesses being examined before the House, declared, 
that Mr. Murray had been seen, about the time of the 
return of a member for Westminster, heading and ex- 
citing a tumult to acts of violence against the high- 
bailiff. The majority, therefore, after a long and warm 
debate, agreed, that for his dangerous and seditious 
practices, in violation and contempt of the privileges of 
the House, and of the freedom of elections, he should 
be committed close prisoner to Newgate. Then, in the 
close of another violent debate, they resolved, that he 
should be brought to the bar of the House, to receive 
that sentence on his knees. He accordingly appeared, 
and being directed by the speaker to kneel, refused to 
‘comply. He knew that he could not be discharged from 
Newgate during the session, without petitioning, ac- 
knowledging his offence, and making such concessions 
as he thought would imply a consciousness of guilt : he 
considered this whole transaction as an oppressive ex- 
ertion of arbitrary power, and, being apprised of the 
extent of their authority, determined to bear the blunt 
of their indignation, rather than make submission which 
he deemed beneath the dignity of his character. When 
he refused to humble himself, the whole House was in 
commotion; he was no sooner removed from the bar 
than they resolved, that his having in a most insolent 
and audacious manner refused to be on his knees at the 
bar of that House, in consequence of their former reso- 
lution, was a high and most dangerous contempt of the 
authority and privilege of the Commons: it was there- 
fore ordered, that he should be committed close pri- 
soner to Newgate, debarred the use of pen, ink, and 
paper; and that no person should have access to him 
without the leave of the House. Finally, a committee 
was appointed to consider what methods might be pro- 
per to be taken by them, in relation to this stance of 
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cuap. contempt. Meanwhile the petitioners against the return 
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made by the high-bailiff, perceiving the temper of the 
House, and the complexion of the majority, withdrew 
their petition; and the order which had passed for hear- 
ing the merits of the election was discharged. Mr. 
Murray being taken dangerously ill in Newgate, appli- 
cation was made to the Commons by some of his rela- 
tions, that he might be removed to a more convenient 
situation; and his physician, being examined, gave it as 
his opinion that he was infected with the gaol distemper. 
Upon this representation the House agreed that the 
speaker should issue a warrant for removing him from 
Newgate to the custody of the serjeant at arms, but this 
favour he refused to accept, and expressed the warmest 
resentment against those relations who had applied to 
the Commons-in his behalf. Thus he remained seques- 
tered even from his own brother and sister, under the 
displeasure of the Commons of England, who conde- 
scended so far as to make resolutions touching the phy- 
sician, apothecary, and nurse who attended this pri- 
soner. But the prorogation of Parliament having put 
an end to their authority for that session, Mr. Murray 
was discharged of course, and conducted by the sheriffs 
from Newgate to his own house, in procession, with 
flags and streamers exhibiting the emblems of liberty. 
In the month of June the session was closed with a 
speech from the throne, in which his majesty thanked 
both Houses for the zeal and affection they had mani- 
fested towards him and his government ; and congra- 
tulated the Commons in particular, upon their firmness 
and prudence in reducing the interest of the national 
debt, a measure as agreeable to him as essential to the 
strength and welfare of the kingdom’.—The interior 
economy of Great Britain produced within the circle of 


¢ One of the most remarkable acts which passed in the course of this session was 
that for regulating the commencement of the year, and correcting the calendar, accord- 
ing to the Gregorian computation, which had been adopted by all other nations in 
Europe. By this new law it was decreed that the new year should begin on the first 
day of January, and that eleven intermediate nominal days, between the second and 
fourteenth days of September, 1752, should for that time be omitted, so that the day 
succeeding the second should be denominated the fourteenth of that month. By this 
establishment of the new style, the equinoxes and solstice will happen nearly on the 
same nominal days on which they fell in the year 325, at the council of Nice ; and 
the correspondence between the English merchants and those of foreign countries will 
be greatly facilitated with respect te the dates of letters and accounts. 
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this year nothing else worthy of historical regard, except CHAP. 


a series of enormous crimes, arising from the profligacy 
of individuals, which reflected disgrace upon the morals 
and polity of the nation. Rapine and robbery had do- 
mineered without intermission ever since the return of 
peace, which was attended with a reduction of the army 
and navy; but now crimes of a deeper die seemed to 
lift up their heads in contempt of law and humanity “. 
Every day almost produced fresh instances of perjury, 
forgery, fraud, and circumvention ; and the kingdom 
exhibited a most amazing jumble of virtue and vice, 
honour and infamy, compassion and obduracy, senti- 
ment and brutality. 


4 An indulgent parent was poisoned by his only daughter, on whom, besides other 
marks of tenderness and paternal affection, he had bestowed a liberal education, which 
greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude. Another young woman was concerned 
in the assassination of her own uncle, who had been her constant benefactor and sole 
guardian. A poor old woman having, from the ignorance and superstition of her 
neighbours, incurred the suspicion of sorcery and witchcraft, was murdered in Hert- 
fordshire by the populace, with all the wantonness of barbarity. Rape and murder 
were perpetrated upon an unfortunate woman in the neighbourhood of London, and 
an innocent man suffered death for this complicated outrage, while the real criminals 
assisted at his execution, heard him appeal to heaven for his innocence, and in the 
character of friends embraced him, while he stood on the brink of eternity. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Death of the Queen of Denmark and Prince of Orange.—Misunder- 
standing between the Czarina and King of Prussia.—Measures 
for electing a King of the Romans. —Death of the King of Sweden. 
—Session opened.—Animosity of the Commons towards Mr. 
Murray.—Proceedings upon a Pamphlet, entitled the Case of Mr. 
Murray.—Supplies granted.—Civil Regulations.—Law relating 
to the forfeited Estates in Scotland.— New Consolidations of Funds. 
—Two Ports opened for the Importation of Irish Wool—The 
King sets out for Hanover.—Affairs of the Continent.—Dispute 
between Hanover and Prussia, concerning East Friezeland.—Mis- 
understanding between the Courts of London and Berlin.—In- 
provement of Pomerania.—Treaty with the Elector Palatine — 
Session opened.—Supplies granted.—Game Act.—Act for perform- 
ing Quarantine—And for preventing the plundering of ship- 
wrecked Vessels.—Bill relating to the Bounty on Corn exported. 
—Turkey Trade laid open.—Naturalization of the Jews.—Mar- 
riage Act.—Deliberations concerning the Sugar Colonies.—Fate 
of the Register Bill—Sir Hans Sloane’s Museum purchased by 
Parliament.—Story of Elizabeth Canning.—Execution of Dr. 
Cameron.—Tumults in different Parts of the Kingdom.—Dis- 
turbances in France.—Proceedings of the Diet relative to East 
Friezeland.—Treaty between the Court of Vienna and the Duke 
of Modena.—Conferences with Respect to Nova Scotia broke up. 
—Description of Nova Scotia.—Disputes concerning its Limits, 


CHAP. ‘Tue royal family of England had sustained three 
_—"_ severe shocks in the compass of a few months. Besides 
1751. the loss of the Prince of Wales, which the nation la- 
So Oe mented as irreparable, his majesty was deeply afflicted 
of Denmark by the untimely death of his youngest daughter, the 
oh Oe Queen of Denmark, who died at Copenhagen, on the 
nineteenth day of December, in the prime of youth. 

She was one of the most amiable princesses of the age 

in which she lived, whether we consider the virtues of 

her heart, or the accomplishments of her person; ge- 

nerous, mild, and tender-hearted; beloved even almost 

to adoration by her royal consort, to whom she had 

borne a prince and two princesses; and universally ad- 

mired and revered by the subjects of his Danish ma- 


jesty. Her death had been preceded about two months 
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by that of her brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange, no 
less regretted by the natives of the United Provinces, 
for his candour, integrity, and hereditary love to his 
country. Though he had not distinguished himself by 
the lustre of a superior genius, he had been at great 
pains to cultivate his understanding, and study the true 
interest of that community of which he was a member. 
He had always approved himself a good and zealous 
citizen, and, since his elevation to the stadtholdership, 
taken many salutary steps for the advantage of his 
country. Among other excellent schemes which he 
suggested, he left a noble plan with the States-General 
for restoring their commerce to its former lustre, and 
lived long enough to receive their warmest acknowledg- 
ment for this last proof of his prudence and patriotism. 
His son and daughter being both infants, the admini- 
stration of the government devolved upon the princess, 
as governante during her son’s minority; and as such 
she succeeded to all the power which her husband had 
enjoyed. 
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With respect to the affairs of the Continent, the peace Misunder- 


of the North seemed still as precarious as ever; for 


standing 
between the 


though the difference between Russia and Sweden had czarina and 


° 


been compromised, the mutual disgust between the p 


russia. 


czarina and the King of Prussia had gained such ac- 
cession from reciprocal insults, ill offices, and inflam- 
matory declarations, that these two powers seemed to 
be on the eve of a rupture, and each was employed in 
making extraordinary preparations for war. The courts 
of Vienna and Great Britain, foreseeing that such a 
rupture would embroil the empire, and raise insur- 
mountable obstructions to their favourite scheme of 
electing the Archduke Joseph king of the Romans, 
resolved to employ all their influence, in order to effect 
a reconciliation between the courts of Petersburgh and 
Berlin. His Prussian majesty had signified to the King 
of Great Britain, and the States-General, the situation 
in which he stood with the czarina, and solicited their 
interposition, that the difference might be amicably 
accommodated. At the same time he sent an envoy 
extraordinary to Versailles, to negotiate with the French 
king for a very considerable body of auxiliaries, 1n case 
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he should be attacked. These circumstances induced 
the maritime powers, and the court of Vienna, to use 
their utmost endeavours for the prevention of a rupture; 
and accordingly they made remonstrances on this sub- 
ject by their ministers at Petersburgh, proposing that 
the quarrel should be terminated without bloodshed, 
and all causes of animosity be buried in oblivion. 

In the mean time, they eagerly prosecuted the de- 
sign of the election; and the imperial minister at Berlin 
not only communicated to his Prussian majesty the 
sentiments of the King of England on this expedient, 
but even solicited his vote for the Archduke Joseph, 
when the election of a king of the Romans should be 
proposed in the electoral college. ‘To this proposal he 
replied, that he was extremely well disposed to mani- 
fest his regard for their imperial majesties, and to give 
the most genuine proofs of it, even in the proposed 
election of a king of the Romans, considering the great 
merit of the present candidate, the Archduke Joseph : 
but he left it to the consideration of their imperial 
majesties, whether the election would not be a little 
premature, if transacted at a time when his imperial 
majesty was in the flower of his age; enjoying perfect 
health; and when all Europe, particularly the empire, 
was hushed in the bosom of tranquillity, so that no cir- 
cumstance seemed to prognosticate the necessity of such 
an election; or of putting in execution the motives 
mentioned in the capitulation of the reigning emperor’s 
election; especially as the examination of these motives 
belonged to the whole empire, and ought to precede 
the election, by virtue of the eighth article of the treaty 
of Westphalia. He observed, that, in case of the em- 


_peror’s death, Germany would find herself in a very 


disagreeable situation, under the government of a minor. 
For these reasons, he said, he could not help advising 
their imperial majesties to wait until the archduke 
should be of age, when his election might be carried 
on more conformably to the laws and constitutions of 
the empire, and more suitable to the majesty of the 
whole Germanic body. This reply he circulated among 
the electors, and im particular transmitted it to the 
King of Great Britain, desiring they would deliberate 
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maturely on this subject, and confer together in a body, 
as well as in private, that they might proceed according 
to the ancient custom of the electoral college, and take 
such measures as should be judged expedient for the 
honour and advantage of the community. ‘This circular 
letter was answered both by the King of England and 
the Elector of Bavaria, who demonstrated, that it was 
the privilege of the electoral college only, without any 
participation of the other princes of the empire, to 
elect a king of the Romans during the life of the em- 
peror, in order to maintain the peace and preserve the 
liberties of Germany; and that the neglect of this wise 
precaution had produced bloody wars, and many fatal 
consequences to the empire. ‘They observed, that 
nothing could more contribute to the establishment of 
the public tranquillity than this measure, so ardently 
desired by the majority of the German princes; and 
that, although the Archduke Joseph wanted a few 
years of being of age, and it might possibly happen that 
the reigning emperor should die during that prince’s 
minority, yet it would be much less prejudicial to the 
empire to have a minor chief, than to see the succession 
altogether unsettled. His Prussian majesty received a 
declaration to the same purpose from the Elector of 
Mentz; and understanding that this prince, as arch- 
chancellor of the empire, intended to convoke an elec- 
toral diet, in order to propose the election of a king of 
the Romans, he wrote an elaborate letter to his electoral 
highness, explainmg at more length his reasons for 
postponing the election. He quoted that sentence of 
the treaty of Westphalia which expressly declares, that 
the election of a king of the Romans shall be discussed 
and ordained by the common consent of the states of 
the empire; and, therefore, he could not conceive what 
right the electoral college had to arrogate this privilege 
to themselves, excluding the other state of the empire. 
~ He observed, that the imperial capitulations, which were 
the only laws of the empire that treated of this subject, 
mentioned only three cases in which it was lawful to 
proceed to such an election; namely, the emperor’s 
leaving, and jong absence from, Germany ; his advanced 
age, or an indisposition, rendering him incapable of 
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cHAP. managing the reins of government; and any case of 
XXII. emergency in which the preservation of the empire’s 


1751. 


prosperity is interested. He affirmed, that none of 
these motives at present existed: that, in case the im- 
perial crown should devolve to a minor, many mischiefs 
and disorders must enstie, as the constitutions of the 
empire have established no regulations nor regency in 
that event: that an election of this nature, carried on 
under the power, influence, and authority of the head 
of the empire, would strike at the fundamental privi- 
leges of the princes and states; consequently, in time 
overturn the constitution of the empire, which, from 
being an elective dignity, conferred by the free and 
independent suffrages of the electoral college and states 
of Germany, under certain capitulations, obligmg the 
prince thus chosen to govern according to law, would 
become an hereditary succession, perpetuated in one 
family, which, of course, must be aggrandized to the 
prejudice of its co-estates and the ruin of the Germanic 
liberties. In a word, all Germany in general, and 
Ratisbon in particular, was filled with writings pub- 
lished on both sides: by the emperor and his adherents, 
to demonstrate that the election of a king of the No- 
mans, during the life of the emperor, had often happened, 
and at this present time was necessary, and would be 
advantageous to the empire: while the King of Prussia 
and his friends laboured to prove that such an election, 
at the present juncture, would be ill-timed, irregular, 
and of dangerous consequence. Perhaps, if the truth 
was known, this enterprising prince had projected some 
great scheme, with the execution of which this proposed 
establishment would have interfered. Certain it is, he 
exerted himself with that spirit and perseverance which 
were peculiar to his character, to frustrate the intention 
of the courts of Vienna and London in this particular, 
and was assisted with all the imtrigue of the [French 
ministry. ‘Their jomt endeavours were so effectual, 
that the Elector of Cologn renounced his subsidiary 
treaty with the maritime powers, and once more threw 


himself into the arms of France. he Elector Palatine 


being solicited by the empress-queen and his Britannic 
majesty to co-operate with their views, insisted, as a 
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preliminary article, upon being indemnified by the cwap. 


court of Vienna for the ravages committed in his terri- 
tories by the Austrian troops, during the course of the 
last war: the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, made 
the same demand of the like indemnification, which was 
granted by the mediation of King George; and then 
he subscribed to a subsidy-treaty, obliging himself to 
furnish a body of six thousand auxiliaries, in case they 
should be required by the maritime powers; and to act 
as elector, in concert with the house of Austria, in 
every thing relating to the welfare of his country that 
should square with the fundamental laws of the empire. 
The courts of London and Vienna had this election so 
much at heart, that they sounded almost all the powers 
of Europe, to know how they stood affected towards the 
measure proposed. The King of Spain declined inter- 
meddling in a domestic affair of the empire. ‘The 
French king returned an ambiguous answer; from 
whence it was concluded, that nothing but opposition 
could be expected from that quarter. ‘The Swedish 
monarch was rendered propitious to the project, by 
assurances that the house of Hesse-Cassel, of which he 
was the head, should be elevated into an electorate. 
They even endeavoured to soften his Prussian majesty, 
by consenting, at last, that the treaty of Dresden, con- 
firming to him the possession of Silesia, should be gua- 
ranteed by the diet of the empire; a sanction which he 
now actually obtained, together with the ratification of 
his imperial majesty. Notwithstanding this indulgence, 
he still persisted in raising fresh objections to the fa- 
vourite project, on pretence of concerting measures for 
preventing the inconveniences that might result from a 
minority; for regulating the capitulations to.be agreed 
on with the king of the Romans; securing the freedom 
of future elections, and preserving the prerogatives and 
privileges of the Germanic body in all its members. In 
consequence of these obstacles, joined to the apostacy 
of the Elector of Cologn, the obstinacy of the Elector 
Palatine, and the approaching diet of Hungary, at which 
their imperial majesties were obliged personally to pre- 
side, the measures for the election were suspended till 
next summer, when his Britannic majesty was expected 
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at Hanover, to put the finishing stroke to this great 
event in favour of the house of Austria. 

Another disappointment, with respect to this election, 
the promoters of it sustained in the death of his Swedish 
majesty, who expired in a good old age, and was suc- 
ceeded by Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Holstein Eutin, 
Bishop of Lubeck, upon whom the succession had been 
settled for some years, by the unanimous concurrence 
of the states of the kingdom. ‘This prince ascended 
the throne of Sweden without the least disturbance; 
and, of his own accord, took an oath in full senate, that 
he would never attempt to introduce a despotic autho- 
rity; but maintain their liberties with his blood, and 
govern his subjects in all respects according to the laws, 
and the form of government established in Sweden. 
This public act, which was communicated to all the 
foreign ministers, and particularly to the envoy from 
Petersburgh, met with such a favourable reception from 
the czarina, that she expressed her satisfaction in a 
public declaration ; and the good understanding between 
the two courts was perfectly restored. 

When the Parliament of England was opened, in the 
month of November, the king, in his speech from the 
throne, gave them to understand, that for the same 
purposes which suggested the treaty with the Elector 
of Bavaria, he had now, in conjunction with the States- 
General, concluded another with the King of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony. He told them, that the unfortu- 
nate death of the Prince of Orange had made no altera- 
tion:in the state of affairs in Holland; and that he had 
received the strongest assurances from the states of their 
firm resolution to maintain the intimate union and 
friendship happily subsisting between his majesty and 
those ancient and natural allies of his crown. He ex- 
horted both Houses to consider seriously of some effec- 
tual provisions, to suppress those audacious crimes of 
robbery and violence, grown so frequent about the capital, 
proceeding in a great measure from that profligate spirit 
of irreligion, idleness, gaming, and extravagance, which 
had of late extended itself in an uncommon degree, to 
the dishonour of the nation, and the great offence and 
prejudice of the sober and industrious part of the peo- 
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ple. The paragraphs of this speech were, as usual, 
echoed back to the throne in addresses, replete with 
expressions of loyalty, affection, and approbation. Op- 
position was by this time almost extinguished; and the 
proceedings of both Houses took place with such una- 
nimity as was hardly ever known before this period in 
a British Parliament. ‘The Commons, however, seem 
to have assembled with such sentiments as did no great 
honour to their temper and magnanimity. In a few 
days after the session opened, Lord Viscount C e, 
a young nobleman,. whose character entitled him to 
very little regard or influence among men of sense and 
probity, made a motion, that Mr. Murray, who had 
been so severely persecuted in the last session for re- 
fusing to humble himself on his knees before them, 
should be again committed close prisoner to Newgate 
for the same offence. This proposal, which supposed a 
power that the Commons had never before exercised, 
was sharply disputed by the Earl of Egmont, and others, 
who had not resigned all sense of moderation; but the 
majority adopted the measure with great eagerness, 
and the speaker was ordered to issue his warrant ac- 
cordingly. Then the House resolved, that the said 
Alexander Murray should receive the sentence, for his 
now being committed close prisoner to his majesty’s 
gaol of Newgate, at the bar of the House, upon his 
knees; and the serjeant at arms was commanded to 
take him into custody for this purpose. Their indig- 
nation, however, was eluded by the caution of the de- 
linquent, who, having foreseen the effects of their re- 
sentment, had prudently retired to another country. 
‘They determined, nevertheless, to proceed against him 
asa person of some consequence in the commonwealth ; 
for, being informed of his retreat, they condescended 
so far as to present an address to his majesty, desiring 
that his royal proclamation might be issued for appre- 
hending the said Mr. Murray, promising a reward to 
him who should have the good fortune to apprehend 
this fugitive—a request with which his majesty most 
graciously complied. 

Nor was this the only address presented to the king 
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CHAP. upon such an important subject. A pamphlet, entitled 
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Proceed- 
ings upon a 
pamphlet, 
entitled the 
Case of Mr. 
Murray. 


Supplies 
granted. 


«The Case of the Hon. Alexander Murray, Esquire, 
in an Appeal to the People of Great Britain,” was first 
stigmatized in a complaint to the House, and was after- 
wards produced, and read at the table. ‘The piece was 
written with great acrimony, and abounded with severe 
animadversions, not only upon the conduct of the re- 
turning officer, but also on the proceedings of the 
Commons. The violent members immediately took 
fire, and the flame extended itself to the majority. 
Nay, the House unanimously resolved, that the pam- 
phlet was an impudent, malicious, scandalous, and sedi- 
tious libel, falsely and most injuriously reflecting upon 
and aspersing the proceedings of the House, tending to 
create misapprehensions in the minds of the people, to 
the great dishonour of the said House, and in violation 
of the privileges thereof. They furthermore presented 
an address to the king, desiring his majesty would be 
graciously pleased to give directions to his attorney- 
general to prosecute the authors or author, the printers 
or printer, and the publishers or publisher of the said 
scandalous libel, that they might be brought to condign 
punishment. Directions were accordingly given for 
this purpose, and a prosecution commenced against the 
publisher, who had some reason to be dismayed, con- 
sidering the great weight of influence he was doomed 
to encounter—influence arising from a prosecution of 
the crown, instituted at the request, and founded on a 
vote, of the House of Commons. Nevertheless, when 
the cause was heard before the lord chief justice of 
England, a jury of free-born Englishmen, citizens of 
London, asserted their privileges of judging the law as 
well as the fact, and acquitted the defendant with a 
truly admirable spirit of independency. ‘They con- 
sidered the pamphlet as an appeal against oppression ; 
and, convinced that the contents were true, they could 
not m conscience adjudge it a false libel, even though 
it had been so declared by one of the branches of the 
legislature, 

The Commons, in regulating the supplies of the en- 
suing year, voted the continuation of eighteen thousand 
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eight hundred and fifty-seven men for the land service, cuaP. 

though not without some opposition from certain pa- _**! 

triots, who, rather from a sense of duty than from any 1751. 

hope of influencing the majority, affirmed that sixteen 

thousand men in time of peace would answer all the 

ends proposed by a standing army. ‘The number of 

seamen was fixed at ten thousand: large sums were 

granted to make up deficiencies, and fulfil the engage- 

ments of the crown with the Electors of Bavaria and 

Saxony, as well as for the maintenance of Nova Scotia 

and Georgia, and the castles on the coast of Guinea; 

and one hundred and twelve thousand one hundred and 

fifty-two pounds, three shillings, and three-pence were 

voted, as a full compensation to the old royal African 

company for their exclusive charter and property, to be 

applied for the relief of their creditors’. | 
The laws enacted for the encouragement of traffic, An. 1752. 

and the regulations of civil polity, consisted m an act Civil regu. 

: oho? lations. 

for licensing pawnbrokers, and for the more effectual 

preventing the receiving of stolen goods: another for 

preventing thefts and robberies, by which places of en- 

tertainment, dancing, and music in London, West- 

minster, and within twenty miles of the capital, were 

suppressed and prohibited, unless the proprietors of 

them could obtain licences from the justices of the 

peace, empowered for that purpose: a third for an- 

nexing the forfeited estates in Scotland unalienably in 

the crown, after having made satisfaction to the lawful 

creditors; establishing a method of leasing these estates, 

and applying the rents and profits of them for the better 

civilizing and improving the Highlands, and preventing 

future disorders in that part of the united kingdom. 

Nothing could be more salutary than the purposes of 

these regulations. The suburbs of the metropolis 


These expenses were defrayed by a continuation of the duties on malt, &c. 5 a 
land-tax at three shillings in the pound; a duty on licences, to be yearly paid by 
pawnbrokers and dealers in second-hand goods, within the bills of mortality; the 
sum of one million four hundred thousand pounds advanced by the bank, according 
to a proposal made for that purpose; five hundred thousand pounds to be issued by 
the sinking-fund; a duty laid on gum senega; and the continuation of divers other 
occasional impositions. ‘The grants for the year amounted to something less than four 
millions, and the provisions made for this expense exceeded it in the sum of two hun- 
dred seventy-one thousand twenty-four pounds, ten shillings, and sixpence halfpenny. 
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abounded with an incredible number of public-houses, 
which continually resounded with the noise of riot and 
intemperance: they were the haunts of idleness, fraud, 
and rapine, and the seminaries of drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, extravagance, and every vice incident to hu- 
man nature; yet the suppression of these receptacles 
of infamy was attended with an inconvenience, which, 
in some cases, arose even to a degree of oppression. 
The justices, being vested by the legislature with the 
power of granting or refusing licences, were constituted, 
in effect, the arbiters on whose decision the fortunes 
and livelihood of many individuals absolutely depended. 
Many of those who exercised this species of magistracy 
within the bills of mortality were, to the reproach of go- 
vernment, men of profligate lives, needy, mean, ignorant, 
and rapacious, and often acted from the most scandalous 
principles of selfish avarice. 

The law relating to the Highlands of Scotland was 
well calculated for promoting, among the inhabitants 
of that country, such a spirit of industry as might de- 
tach them from their dangerous connexions, and gra- 
dually supersede that military genius which had been 
so productive of danger and alarm to the southern parts 
of Great Britain. The king, by this act, was em- 
powered to appoint commissioners for managing the 
forfeited estates; who were enabled to grant leases of 
small farms, not above twenty pounds a year, to in- 
dividuals, who should take an oath to government to 
reside upon and cultivate the lands thus let. It was 
also: provided, that no lease should be granted for a 
longer term than twenty-one years; and that the lessees 
should not pay above three-fourths of the annual value. 
Although these forfeited estates were generally en- 
cumbered. with claims beyond their real value, and the 
act directed that they should be disposed of by public 
sale; yet, as they lay in the most disaffected parts of 
the Highlands, it was thought necessary that they should 
remain.in the possession of the crown, because, in case 
of their being publicly sold, they might be purchased 
in trust for the families of the persons by whom they 
were forfeited, and thus the spirit of disaffection would 
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still survive. A valuation, therefore, was made by the cuap. 


court of session in Scotland, at the jomt suit of the 
crown and the creditors; and the value being ascer- 
tained, the just claimants were paid out of the next aids 
granted by Parliament. ‘The bill met with considerable 
opposition in the House of Peers from the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Bath, who probably foresaw 
that the good effects of this scheme, so laudable in itself, 
would be frustrated in the execution; and that the act, 
instead of answering the purposes for which it was in- 
tended, would serve only as a job to gratify the rapa- 
cious retainers to the government, and their emissaries, 
in that country. After a warm debate, however, it was 
adopted by a great majority, and obtained the royal 
assent. | 
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A third law related to certain articles of the national New con- 


of annuities, transferable at the bank of England, to 
be charged on the sinking-fund. A great number of 
different funds for annuities, established at different 
times, and by different acts, subsisted at this period, 
so that it was necessary to keep many different accounts, 
which could not be regulated without considerable 
trouble and expense, for the removal of which the bill 
was calculated. 

In consequence of petitions from the woollen ma- 
nufacturers of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, two bills 
were brought in, and passed through both Houses, by 
which the ports of Lancaster and Great Yarmouth were 
opened for the importation of wool and. woollen-yarn 
from Ireland; but why this privilege was not extended 
to all the frequented ports of the kingdom it 1s not easy 
to conceive, without supposing.a little national jealousy 
on one hand, and a great deal of grievous restraint on 
the other. Over and above these new laws, some un- 
successful endeavours were used in behalf of commerce 
and police. A bill was offered for laying further re- 
_ strictions on pawnbrokers and brokers, that they might 
no longer suck the blood of the poor, and act. as the 
accessaries of theft and robbery, which was canvassed, 
debated, and made its way through the Lower House; 
but the Lords rejected it as a crude scheme, which they 
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debt, which was now converted into several joint stocks of funds. 
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could not amend, because it was a money bill, not 
cognizable by their House, without engaging in a dis- 
pute with the Commons. Another bill was prepared, 
for giving power, to change the punishment of felony, 
in certain cases, to confinement and hard labour in 
dock-yards or garrisons. It was the opinion of many 
who wished well to their country, and were properly 
qualified to prosecute such inquiries, that the practice 
of consigning such a number of wretches to the hands 
of the executioner served only, by its frequency, to de- 
feat the purpose of the law, in robbing death of all its 
terror, and the public of many subjects, who might, 
notwithstanding their delinquency, be in some measure 
rendered useful to society. Such was the motive that 
influenced the promoters of this bill; by which it was 
proposed, in imitation of that economy practised in 


“e 


other countries, to confine felons convicted under cer- 


tain circumstances to hard labour upon the public works 
of the kingdom. ‘The scheme was adopted by the 
Lower House, but rejected by the Lords, who seemed 
apprehensive of its bringing such discredit upon his 
majesty’s dock-yards, as would discourage persons who 
valued their reputation from engaging in such employ- 
ment. Of still greater importance to the nation was 
the next measure proposed, in a bill for making the 
militia of England more useful, presented by Mr. ‘Thorn- 
ton, a gentleman of Yorkshire, who had distinguished 
himself by his loyalty and patriotism. It was canvassed 
in a committee of the whole House, and underwent 
divers amendments; but miscarried, through the aver- 
sion of the ministry to any project tending to remove 
or lessen the necessity of maintaining a standing army. 
A considerable number of petitions for different regu- 
lations, in respect to commerce and convenience of 
traffic, were presented, considered, and left upon the 
table. A remonstrance from the prisoners confined in 
the gaol of the King’s Bench, complaining of their 
miserable situation, arising from want of room and 
other conveniences, being taken into consideration by 
a committee, among other evidences, they examined 
that remarkable personage who had signalized himself 


in different parts of Christendom, under the name of 
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Theodore, King of Corsica. ‘Though formerly coun- cuap. 


tenanced and even treated as a sovereign prince by the 
British ministry, he was now reduced to the forlorn 
condition of a confined debtor; and, to the reproach 
of this kingdom, died in prison, surrounded with all 
the misery of indigence, and overwhelmed with the 
infirmities of old age. But the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the parliamentary transactions that distin- 
guished this session was a motion made in both Houses 
for an address to the king, beseeching his majesty, that 
in time of public tranquillity he would be graciously 
pleased to avoid entering into subsidiary treaties with 
foreign princes, which are so burthensome to this na- 
tion. This extraordinary proposal was made and stre- 
nuously urged by the Duke of B—, and a vehement 
debate ensued, in which the Earls of G—, S—, and 
H—, opposed it with an exertion of superior abilities, 
and the question being put, was carried in the negative 
without a-division. ‘The same fate attended it in the 
House of Commons, where it was introduced by Lord 
~H—-y, and supported by some distinguished orators. 
The session ended in the latter end of March, when 
his majesty, having given his assent to ninety-five public 
and private bills, harangued both Houses, and pro- 
rogued the Parliament”. 

Immediately after the prorogation the king appointed 
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The king 
sets out for 


a regency, and set out for Hanover, in order to Com- Hanover. 


plete the great scheme he had projected for electing a 
king of the Romans. Great Britain, in the mean time, 
produced no event of importance, or any transaction 
that deserves historical mention, except the ratification 
of two treaties of peace and commerce with the states 
of Tripoli and Tunis on the coast of Barbary, con- 
cluded by the British consuls in those cities, under the 
influence and auspices of an English squadron, com- 
manded by Commodore Keppel, son to the Earl of 
Albemarle. The tide of luxury still flowed with an 


b Among the proceedings of this session, it may not be improper to mention a new 
act for the prevention of murders, which had been shockingly frequent of late, im- 
porting, that every criminal convicted of this horrid crime should be executed in one 
day after his sentence, and his body delivered to the surgeons for dissection—an ex- 
pedient which had been found productive of very salutary consequences. 
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impetuous current, bearing down all the mounds of 
temperance and decorum; while fraud and profligacy 
struck out new channels, through which they eluded 
the restrictions of the law, and all the vigilance of civil 
policy. New arts of deception were invented, in order 
to ensnare and ruin the unwary; and some infamous 
practices in the way of commerce were countenanced. 
by persons of rank and importance in the common- 
wealth. A certain member of Parliament was obliged 
to withdraw himself from his country, in consequence 
of a discovery, by which it appeared that he had con- 
trived and executed schemes for destroying his own 
ships at sea, with a view to defraud the insurers. 

In the course of this year the affairs of the Continent 
did not undergo any material alteration. In France, 
the religious dispute concerning the doctrine. of Jan- 
senius still subsisted between the clergy and the Par- 
liament; and seemed to acquire additional fury from 
the violence of the Archbishop of Paris, a haughty, tur- 
bulent prelate, whose pride and bigotry were sufficient 
to embroil one half of Christendom. ‘The northern 
powers enjoyed a perfect tranquillity : the States-General 
of the United Provinces were engrossed by plans of 
national economy. Spain was intent upon extending 
her commerce, bringing her manufactures to perfection, 
and repressing the insolence of the Barbary corsairs. 
His Portuguese majesty endeavoured, by certain pe- 
remptory precautions, to check the exportation of gold 
coin from his dominions; and insisted upon inspecting 
the books of the British merchants settled at Lisbon ; 
but they refused to comply with this demand, which was 
contrary to a treaty subsisting between the two crowns; 
and he thought. proper to acquiesce in their refusal. 
He was much better employed, in obtaiming from the 
pope an abolition of the annual procession called the 
Auto da fe, one of the most horrid triumphs of spiritual 
tyranny. The peace of Italy was secured by an of- 
fensive treaty concluded at Madrid between the em- 
peror, his catholic majesty, the King of the ‘Two Sicilies, 
and the Duke of Parma; to which treaty the King of 
Sardinia afterwards acceded. 
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With respect to the great scheme of electing the crap. 
Archduke Joseph king of the Romans, fresh objections rab 
seemed to rise from different quarters. ‘The good un- — 1752 
derstanding between the courts of Berlin and Hanover ee beast 3 
received an additional shock, from a dispute concerning nover and 
the property of East Friezeland, which his Prussian Goria 
majesty had secured as heir to the last possessor. His Fast 
Britannic majesty, as Elector of Hanover, having pre- Rar og 
tensions to the same inheritance, his minister delivered 
‘a memorial to the diet of the empire, assembled at 
Ratisbon, demanding that the King of Prussia, as 
Elector of Brandenburgh, should be referred to the de- 
cision of the Aulic council, in regard to his claim to 
the estates of East Friezeland; but the king being al- 
ready in possession, refused to submit his right to the 
determination of that or any other tribunal; and when 
the diet presumed to deliberate on this affair, his envoy 
entered a strong protest against their proceedings. At 
the same time he presented the other ministers with a 
memorial, tending to refute the Elector of Hanover’s 
pretensions to the principality in question. 

At this juncture his Prussian majesty made no scruple Misunder- 
of expressing his resentment against the court of Lon- stare aaa 
don, which he seemed to consider as an officious cabal, courts of 
that had no right to intermeddle in the affairs of Ger- ete 
many. His resident at London complained to the 
British ministry, that divers ships, sailing under the 
Prussian flag, had been stopped at sea, and even seized 
by English cruisers; and that his subjects had been ill 
treated and oppressed: he therefore demanded repara- 
tion in a peremptory tone; and in the mean time dis- 
continued the payment of the Silesian loan, which he 
had charged himself with by an article in the treaty of 
Breslau. This was a sum of money amounting to two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, which the Emperor 
Charles VI. father of the reigning empress, had bor- 
rowed of the subjects of Great Britain, on condition of 
paying an interest of six per cent. and mortgaging the 
silver mines of Silesia for the repayment of the prin- 
cipal. These devolved to the King of Prussia with 
this encumbrance, and he continued to pay the interest 
punctually till this juncture, when the payment. was 
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cuap. stopped; and he published a paper, entitled ‘ An Ex- 
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position of the Motives which influenced his Conduct 
on this Occasion.”? In his memorial to the ministry of 
Great Britain he alleged, that eighteen Prussian ships, 
and thirty-three neutral vessels, in which the subjects 
of Prussia were concerned, had been unjustly seized by 
English privateers: his account of damages amounted 
to a very considerable sum; and he demanded, in the 
most dogmatic terms, that the affair should be finally 
discussed in the term of three months from the date of 
his remonstrance. ‘The exposition and memorial were 
subjected to the examination of the ablest civilians in 
England, who refuted every article of the charge with 
equal precision and perspicuity. ‘They proved, that 
captures by sea fell properly under the cognizance of 
those powers under whose jurisdiction the seizures were 
made; and, therefore, his Prussian majesty could not, 
consistent with the laws of nations, determine these 
disputes in his own tribunals. ‘hey demonstrated, by 
undoubted evidence, the falsity of many facts alleged in 
the memorial, as well as the fairness of the proceedings 
by which some few of the Prussian vessels had been 
condemned ; and made it appear, that no insult or in- 
jury had been offered to the subjects of Prussia. Finally, 
they observed, that the Silesian loan was a private 
transaction of such a nature, that, even if a war had 
happened. between the Emperor Charles VI. and his 
Britannic majesty, this must have been held sacred 
and inviolable: that when the empress-queen ceded 
Silesia to the King of Prussia, this monarch charged 
himself with the repayment of the loan, which, being 
a private debt and transferable, was now diffused into 
different countries, and become the property of many 
others besides the subjects of Great Britam. They 
wound up their chain of reasoning by observing, that, 
according to agreement with the emperor, the whole of 
this loan should have been repaid in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-five; whereas the com- 
plaints specified im the Prussian memorial were founded 
on facts posterior to that period. Whether his Prussian 
majesty was convinced by these reasons, and desisted 
from principle, or thought proper to give up his claim 
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upon other political considerations ; certain it is, he no 
longer insisted upon satisfaction, but ordered the pay- 
ments of the Silesian loan to be continued without fur- 
ther interruption: a report, indeed, was circulated, that 
advantage had been taken of the demur by a certain 
prince, who employed his agents to buy up great part 
of the Joan at a considerable discount. | 
How much soever the King of Prussia may be the 
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subject of censure on this occasion, it must be allowed Pomerania. 


that, with regard to his own subjects, he acted as a wise 
legislator, and the father of his country. He peopled 
the deserts of Pomerania, by encouraging with royal 
bounties a great number of industrious emigrants to 
settle in that province; the face of which, m.a very 
few years, underwent the most agreeable alterations. 
Above sixty new villages arose amidst a barren waste, 
and every part of the country exhibited marks of suc- 
cessful cultivation. Those solitary and desolate plains, 
where no human footsteps had for many ages been 
seen, were now converted into fields of corn. ‘The 
farms were regularly parcelled out; the houses mul- 
tiplied, and teemed with population: the happy pea- 
sants, sheltered in a peculiar manner under their king’s 
protection, sowed their grounds in peace, and reaped 
their harvests im security. The same care and in- 
dulgence were extended to the unpeopled parts of other 
provinces within the Prussian dominions, and extra- 
ordinary encouragement was granted to all French 
Protestants who should come and settle under the go- 
vernment of this: political sage. 


The courts of Vienna and Hanover still employed Treaty with 


their chief attention upon the scheme of electing a king 
of the Romans; and the Elector of Mentz, influence 

by the majority of the college, had convoked an elec- 
toral diet for that purpose; but strong protests against 
this convocation were entered by the Electors of Cologn 
and Palatine, insomuch that it was thought expedient 
to conciliate this last, by taking some steps in his fa- 
vour, with respect to the satisfaction he demanded from 
the empress-queen and his Britannic majesty. His 
claim upon the court of Vienna amounted to three mil- 
lions of florins, by way of indemnification for the losses 
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cuap, he had sustained during the war. He demanded of 
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the King of England twenty thousand pounds sterling, 
for provision and forage furnished to the British troops 
while they acted on the Maine; and the like sum for 
the like purposes from the States-General of the United 
Provinces. The empress-queen could not help re- 
monstrating against this demand as exorbitant in itself, 
and the more unreasonable, as the Elector Palatine, at 
the death of her father, had openly declared against 
the Pragmatic Sanction, which he had guaranteed in 
the most solemn manner: she, therefore, observed, that 
the damage he had sustained, in consequence of that 
declaration, ought to be considered as the common fate 
of war. These reasons, though conclusive and irre- 
fragable in the usual way of arguing, made no impres- 
sion upon the Palatine, who perfectly well understood 
his own importance, and was determined to seize this. 
opportunity of turning it to the best advantage. The 
court of Vienna, and the maritime powers, finding him 
thus obstinately attached to his own interest, resolved 
to bring him over to their views at any rate, and com- 
menced a negotiation with him, which produced a 
formal treaty. By this convention his demands in 
money were fixed at twelve hundred thousand Dutch 
florins, to be paid at three instalments, five hundred 
thousand by the empress-queen, and the remaining 
seven hundred thousand by the King of Great Britain 
and the States-General, according to the proportion 
established in former treaties. The privilege of Non 
appellendo for the duchy of Deux-ponts was con- 
firmed to his electoral highness, together with some 
other rights and pretensions, in consideration of his 
concurring with the other electors in the choice of a 
king of the Romans, to be elected according to the 
customs prescribed by the laws and constitutions of the 
empire. He likewise engaged to join them in settling 
the articles of the capitulation with the king of the Ro- 
mans, emperor in futuro. Yet, even after the con- 
currence of this prince was secured, the purposed 
election proved abortive, from the strong objections 
that were started, and the strenuous opposition which 
was made by his Prussian majesty, who perhaps aspired 
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in ‘secret at the imperial dignity, which the empress- CHAP. 
queen took all this pains to perpetuate in her own alae 
family. | 1753. 
The King of Great Britain, returning from the Con- Session 
tinent, opened the session of Parliament on the eleventh °°" 
day of January with a speech, implying, that all his 
views and negotiations had been conducted and directed 
to preserve and secure the duration of the general peace, 
so agreeable and necessary to the welfare of all Europe : 
that he had the satisfaction to be assured of a good dis- 
position in all the powers that were his allies, to adhere 
to the same salutary object. He exhorted them to con- 
tinue their attention to the reduction of the national 
debt, the augmentation of the sinking-fund, and the 
improvement of the public revenue. He recommended 
to their serious consideration what further laws and re- 
ulations might be necessary for suppressing those crimes 
and disorders, of which the public had so justly com- 
plained; and concluded with an assurance, that his 
hearty concurrence and endeavours should never be 
wanting in any measure that might promote their wel- 
fare and prosperity. The addresses in answer to this 
speech were couched in the usual form of implicit ap- 
probation ; but that of the Commons did not pass with- 
out question. The Earl of 1 took exceptions to 
one paragraph, in which they acknowledged his ma- 
jesty’s wisdom, as well as goodness, in pursuing such 
measures as must contribute to maintain and render 
permanent the general tranquillity of Europe ; and de- 
clared their satisfaction at the assurances his majesty 
had received from his allies, that they were all attached 
to the same salutary object. His lordship expatiated 
on the absurdity of these compliments at such a juncture, 
when the peace of Europe was so precarious, and the 
English: nation had so much cause of complaint and 
dissatisfaction. He was seconded by some other indi- 
viduals, who declaimed with great vivacity against con- 
tinental connexions; and endeavoured to expose the 
weakness and folly of the whole system of foreign mea- 
sures which our ministry had lately pursued. It must 
be owned, indeed, that they might have chosen a better 
opportunity to compliment their sovereign on the per- 
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cuap. manency of the peace than at this juncture, when they 
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Supplies 
granted. 


must have seen themselves on the very brink of a new 
rupture with the most formidable power mn Kurope. 
But the truth is, these addresses to the throne had been 
long considered as compliments of course, implying no 
more than a respectful attachment to their sovereign : 
accordingly, both Houses agreed to their respective ad- 
dresses without division. ‘The two grand committees 
of supply and of ways and means being established, the 
business of the House was transacted without much 
altercation; and the people had great reason to be 
satisfied with their moderate proceedings. ‘Ten thou- 
sand seamen, and the usual number of land forces, were 
retained for the service of the ensuing year. ‘They - 
provided for the maintenance of the new colony in Nova 
Scotia, the civil establishment of Georgia, the: support — 
of the castles on the coast of Guinea, and the erection 
of a new fort at Anamaboa, where the French had at- 
tempted to make a settlement ; and they enabled his 
majesty to fulfil his engagements with the King of Po- 
land and the Elector of Bavaria. 

The supplies, including grants for former deficiencies 
and services, for which no provision had been made in 
the course of the last year, did not exceed two millions 
one hundred thirty-two thousand seven hundred and 
seven pounds, seventeen shillings, and two-pence half- 
penny: in order to defray which expense they assigned, 
the duty on malt, &c., the land-tax at two shillings im, 
the pound, the surplus of certain funds in the ex- 
chequer, and the sum of four hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds out of the sinking-fund; so that the 
exceedings amounted to near three hundred thousand 
pounds®. As for the national debt, it now stood at the 
enormous sum of seventy-four millions three hundred 
sixty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty-one pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and one penny; and the sinking-fund 
produced one million seven hundred thirty-five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-nine pounds, six shillings, and 
ten-pence farthing. 

¢ Several duties on salt, as well as on red and white herrings delivered out for 
home consumption, were rendered perpetual, though subject to be redeemed by 


Parliament; and it was provided, that the debt contracted upon these duties being 
discharged, all the after produce of them should become part of the sinking-fund. 
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One of the first measures brought upon the carpet, cHap. 
in the course of this session, was an act containing re- 
culations for the better preservation of the game, of 1753. 
which so great havoc had been made by poachers, and Game act. 
other persons unqualified to enjoy that diversion, that 
the total extirpation of it was apprehended. 

The next step taken by the Commons was an affair Act for per. 

of much greater consequence to the community, bemg heer 
a bill for obliging ships the more effectually to perform 
quarantine, in order to prevent the plague from being 
imported from foreign countries into Great Britain. 
For this purpose it was ordained, that if this dreadful 
visitation should appear in any ship to the northward 
of Cape Finisterre, the master or commander should 
immediately proceed to the harbour of New Grimsby, 
in one of the islands of Scilly, and there communicate 
the discovery to some officer of the customs, who should, 
with the first opportunity, transmit this intelligence to 
another custom-house officer in the nearest port of 
England, to be by him forwarded to one of his ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state. In the mean time 
the ship should remain at the said island, and not an 
individual presume to go ashore until his majesty’s 
pleasure should be known. It was also provided, that 
in case the master of a ship thus infected should not be 
able to make the islands of Scilly, or be forced up either 
channel by violent winds, he should not enter any 
frequented harbour; but remain in some open road, 
until he could receive orders from his majesty, or the 
privy council: that, during this interval, he should 
avoid all intercourse with the shore, or any person or 
vessel whatsoever, on pain of being deemed guilty of 
felony, and suffering death without benefit of clergy. 

In order the more effectually to repress the barbarous Act for 
practice of plundering ships which have the misfortune eee 
to suffer shipwreck—a practice which prevailed upon dering of 
many different parts of the British coast, to the disgrace ms 
of the nation, and the scandal of human nature—a bill 
was prepared, containing clauses to enforce the laws 
against such savage delinquents, who prowl along the 
shore, like hungry wolves, in hope of preying upon 
their fellow-creatures ; and certain provisions for the 
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cuap. relief of the unhappy sufferers’. When the mutiny- 

‘XXIL pill fell under deliberation, the Earl of Egmont. pro- 

1753. posed a new clause for empowering and requiring re- 

imental courts-martial to examine witnesses upon oath 

in all their trials. ‘The proposal occasioned a debate, 

in which the ministry were pretty equally divided ; but 

the clause was disapproved by the majority, and this 

annual bill was enacted into a law without any alteration. 

Billrelating The next bill was framed in consequence of divers 
to the boun- “: , 

ty on com petitions presented by the exporters of corn, who com- 

exported. plained that the bounties were not paid, and prayed 

that the House would make proper provision for that 

purpose. A bill was accordingly brought in, importing, 

that interest after the rate of three per cent. should be 

allowed upon every debenture for the bounty on the 

exportation of corn, payable by the receiver-general or 

cashier of the customs, until the principal could be dis- 

charged out of such customs or duties as are appro- 

priated for the payment of this bounty. ‘This premium 

on the exportation of corn ought not to be granted, 

except when the lowness of the market price in Great 

Britain proves that there is a superabundance in the 

kingdom; otherwise the exporter will find his account 

in depriving our own labourers of their bread, in order 

to supply our rivals at an easier rate: for example, sup- 

pose wheat in England should sell at twenty shillings a 

quarter, the merchant might export mto France, and 

afford it to the people of that kingdom for eighteen 

shillings, because the bounty on exportation would, 

even.at that rate, afford him a considerable advantage. 


= 


toe A great number of merchants having presented pe- 
ade tal Wes ay, ° e : 
aoa titions from different parts of the kingdom, representing 


that the trade of Turkey was greatly decreased, ascribing 
this diminution to the exclusive charter enjoyed by a 
monopoly, and praying that the trade might be laid 
open to all his majesty’s subjects, one of the members 


4 By the new law, the clerk of the peace in the county where the crime shall be 
committed is obliged, upon receiving proper information, to prosecute the offenders 
at the expense of the county. It was likewise proposed, that in case no prosecution 
of this nature should be commenced within a certain limited time after the informa- 
tion should have been legally given, in that case the county might be sued by the 
person who had sustained the damage, and obliged ‘to indemnify him for his loss s 
but this clause was rejected by the majority ; and the bill, having made its way 
through both Houses, received the royal assent. ii 
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for Liverpool moved for leave to bring in a bill for this crap. 


purpose. Such a measure had been twice before pro- 
posed without success ; but now it was adopted without 
opposition. A bill was immediately introduced ; and, 
notwithstanding all the interest and efforts of the Turkey 
company, who petitioned the House against it, and 
were heard by their counsel, it passed through both 
Houses, and received the royal sanction. By this re- 
gulation any British subject may obtain the freedom of 
the Turkey company, by paying or rendering a fine of 
twenty pounds; and all the members are secured from 
the tyranny of oppressive by-laws, contrived by any 
monopolizing cabal*. 
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But this session was chiefly distinguished by an act Naturaliza. 


for naturalizing Jews, and a bill for the better pre- 
venting clandestine marriages. ‘The first of these, which 
passed without much opposition in the House of Lords, 
from which it descended to the Commons, was entitled 
«¢ An Act to permit Persons professing the Jewish Re- 
ligion to be naturalized by Parliament, and for other 
Purposes therein mentioned.’’ It was supported by 
some petitions of merchants and manufacturers, who, 
upon examination, appeared to be Jews, or their de- 
pendents; and countenanced by the ministry, who 
thought they foresaw, in the consequences of such na- 
turalization, a great accession to the monied interest, 
and a considerable increase of their own influence among 
the individuals of that community. ‘They boldly af- 
firmed, that such a law would greatly conduce to the 
advantage of the nation; that it would encourage per- 
sons of wealth to remove with their effects from foreign 
parts into Great Britain, increase the commerce and 
the credit of the kingdom, and set a laudable example 
of industry, temperance, and frugality. Such, however, 
were not the sentiments of the lord mayor, aldermen, 


. © Several other bills were passed—one for regulating the number of public-houses, 
and the more easy conviction of persons selling ale and strong liquors without a 
_ licence ; an act which empowered the justices of peace to tyrannize over their fellow- 
subjects—a second, enabling the magistrates of Edinburgh to improve, enlarge, 
and adorn the avenues and streets of that city, according to a concerted plan, to be 
executed by voluntary subscription—a third, allowing the exportation of wool and 
woollen yarn from Ireland into any port of Great Britain —and a fourth, prescribing 
the breadth of the wheels belonging to heavy carriages, that the high roads of the 
kingdom might be the better preserved. , 


MOLI. H 


tion of the 
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cHap. and commons of the city of London in common council 
XXII. aggembled, who, in a petition to Parliament, expressed 
1753. their apprehension that the bill, if passed into a law, 
would tend greatly to the dishonour of the christian 
religion, endanger the excellent constitution, and be 
highly prejudicial to the interest and trade of the king- 
dom in general, and of the city of London in particular. 
Another petition to the same purpose was next day 
presented to the House, subscribed by merchants and 
traders of the city of London; who, among other alle- 
gations, observed, that the consequences of such a na- 
turalization would greatly affect their trade and com- 
merce with foreign nations, particularly with Spain and 
Portugal. Counsel was heard, evidence examined, and 
the bill produced violent debates, in which there seemed 
to be more passion than patriotism, more declamation 
than argument. ‘The adversaries of the bill affirmed, 
that such a naturalization would deluge the kingdom 
with brokers, usurers, and beggars; that the rich Jews, 
under the shadow of this indulgence, would purchase 
lands, and even advowsons; so as not only to acquire 
an interest in the legislature, but also to fluence the 
constitution of the church of Christ, to which they were 
the inveterate and professed enemies: that the lower 
class of that nation, when thus admitted to the right of 
denizens, would interfere with the industrious natives 
who earn their livelihood by their labour; and by dint 
of the most parsimonious frugality, to which the Kn- 
glish are strangers, work at an under price; so as not 
only to share, but even in a manner to exclude them 
from all employment: that such an adoption of vagrant 
Jews into the community, from all parts of the world, 
would rob the real subjects of their birthright, disgrace 
the character of the nation, expose themselves to the 
most dishonourable participation and intrusion,. en- 
danger the constitution both in church and state, and 
be an indelible reproach upon the established religion 
of the country. ‘Some of these orators seemed trans- 
ported even to a degree of enthusiasm. ‘They prog- 
nosticated that the Jews would multiply so much in 
number, engross such wealth, and acquire so great 
power and influence in Great Britain, that their persons 
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would be revered, their customs imitated, and Judaism 
become the fashionable religion of the English. Finally, 
they affirmed that such an act was directly flying in 
the face of the prophecy, which declares, that the Jews 
shall be a scattered people, without country or fixed 
habitation, until they shall be converted from their in- 
fidelity, and gathered together in the land of their fore- 
fathers. ‘These arguments and apprehensions, which 
were in reality frivolous and chimerical, being indus- 
triously circulated among the vulgar, naturally pre- 
judiced against the Jewish people, excited such a fer- 
ment throughout the nation, as ought to have deterred 
the ministry from the prosecution of such an unpopular 
measure; which, however, they had courage enough to 
maintain against all opposition. The bill passed the 
ordeal of both Houses, and his majesty vouchsafed the 
royal sanction to this law in favour of the Hebrew 
nation. The truth is, it might have increased the 
wealth, and extended the commerce, of Great Britain, 
had it been agreeable to the people; and as the natu- 
ralized Jews would still have been excluded from all 
civil and military offices, as well as from other privileges 
enjoyed by their. christian brethren, im all probability 
they would have gradually forsaken their own unprofit- 
able and obstinate infidelity, opened their eyes to the 
shining truths of the gospel, and joined their fellow- 
subjects in embracing the doctrines of Christianity. 
But no ministry ought to risk an experiment, how 
plausible soever it might be, if they find it, as this was, 
an object of the people’s unconquerable aversion. What 
rendered this unpopular measure the more impolitic, 
was the unseasonable juncture at which it was carried 
into execution, that is, at the eve of a general election 
for a new Parliament, when a minister ought carefully 
to avoid every step which may give umbrage to the 
body of the people. ‘The Earl of kg 
against the bill with equal power and vivacity, in de- 
scribing the effect it might have upon that occasion, 
«¢ I am amazed (said he) that this consideration makes 


no impression. When that day, which is not far off, 


shall arrive, I shall not fear to set my foot upon any 
ground of election in the kingdom, in opposition to any 
H 2 


t, who argued. 
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one man among you, or any new Christian, who has 
voted or appeared in favour of this naturalization.” 
Another bill, transmitted from the Upper House, 
met with a reception equally unfavourable among the 
Commons, though it was sustained on the shoulders of 
the majority, and thus forced its way to the throne, 
where it obtained the royal approbation. ‘The practice 
of solemnizing clandestine marriages, So prejudicial to 
the peace of families, and so often productive of misery 
to the parties themselves thus united, was an evil that 
prevailed to such a degree as claimed the attention of 
the legislature. The sons and daughters of great and 
opulent families, before they had acquired knowledge 
and experience, or attained to the years of discretion, 
were every day seduced in their affections, and inveigled 
into matches big with infamy and ruin; and these were 
greatly facilitated by the opportunities that occurred of 
being united instantaneously by the ceremony of mar- 
riage, in the first transport of passion, before the destined 
victim had time to cool or deliberate on the subject. 
For this pernicious purpose, there was a band of profli- 
gate miscreants, the refuse of the clergy, dead to every 
sentiment of virtue, abandoned to all sense of decency 
and decorum, for the most part prisoners for debt or 
delinquency, and indeed the very outcasts of human 
society, who hovered about the verge of the Fleet-prison 
to intercept customers, plying like porters for employ- 
ment, and performed the ceremony of marriage without 
licence or question, in cellars, garrets, or alehouses, to 
the scandal of religion, and the disgrace of that order 
which they professed. The ease with which this eccle- 
siastical sanction was obtained, and the vicious dispo- 
sition of those wretches, open to the practices of fraud 
and corruption, were productive of polygamy, indi- 
gence, conjugal infidelity, prostitution, and every curse 
that could embitter the married state. A remarkable 
case of this nature having fallen under the cognizance 
of the Peers, in an appeal from an inferior tribunal, 
that House ordered the judges to prepare a new bill for . 
preventing such abuses ; and one was accordingly framed, 
under the auspices of Lord Hardwicke, at that time 
Lord High Chancellor of England. In order to anti- 
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cipate the bad effects of clandestine marriages, this new CHAP. 


statute enacted, that the banns should be regularly 
published, three successive Sundays, in the church of 
the parish where the parties dwell: that no licence 
should be granted to marry in any place, where one of 
the parties has not dwelt at least a month, except a 
special licence by the archbishop: that if any marriage 
should be solemnized in any other place than a church 
or a chapel, without a special licence; or in a public 
chapel, without having published the banns, or obtained 
a licence of some person properly qualified, the marriage 
should be void, and the person who solemnized it trans- 
ported for seven years: that marriages, by licence, of 
parties under age, without consent of parent or guar- 
dian, should be null and void, unless the party under 
age be a widow, and the parent refusing consent a 
widow married again: that when the consent of a mother 
or guardian is refused from caprice, or such parent or 
guardian be non compos mentis, or beyond sea, the 
minor should have recourse for relief to the court of 
chancery: that no suit should be commenced to compel 
a celebration of marriage, upon pretence of any con- 
tract: that all marriages should be solemnized before 
two witnesses, and an entry be made in a book kept for 
that purpose, whether it was by banns or licence, whether 
either of the parties was under age, or the marriage 
celebrated with the consent of parent or guardian; and 
this entry to be signed by the minister, the parties, and 
the witnesses: that a false licence or certificate, or de- 
stroying register books, should be deemed felony, either 
in principal or accessary, and punished with death. 
The bill, when first considered in the Lower House, 
gave rise to a variety of debates; in which the members 
appeared to be divided rather according to their real 
sentiments, than by the rules of any political distinction ; 
for some principal servants of the government freely 
differed in opinion from the minister, who countenanced 
the bill; while, on the other hand, he was, on this occa- 
sion, supported by certain chiefs of the opposition, and 
the disputes were maintained with extraordinary eager- 
ness and warmth. ‘The principal objections imported, 
that such restrictions on marriage would damp the 
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spirit of love and propagation; promote mercenary 
matches, to the ruin of domestic happiness, as well as to 
the prejudice of posterity and population; impede the 
circulation of property, by preserving the wealth of the 
kingdom among a kind of aristocracy of opulent fami- 
lies, who would always intermarry within their own 
pale; subject the poor to many inconveniences and ex- 
traordinary expense, from the nature of the forms to be 
observed; and throw an additional power into the hands 
of the chancellor. They affirmed, that no human 
power had a right to dissolve a vow solemnly made in 
the sight of heaven; and that, in proportion as the bill 
prevented clandestine marriages, it would encourage 
fornication and debauchery, msomuch as the parties 
restrained from indulging their mutual passions in an 
honourable manner, would be tempted to gratify them 
by stealth, at the hazard of their reputation. In aword, 
they foresaw a great number of evils in the train of this 
bill, which have not yet been realized. On the other 
side, its advocates endeavoured to refute these argu- 
ments, and some of them spoke with great strength and 
precision. ‘The bill underwent a great number of altera- 
tions and amendments; which were not effected without 


violent contest and altercation. At length, however, 


it was floated through both Houses on the tide of a 
great majority, and steered into the safe harbour of 
royal approbation. Certain it is, the abuse of clandes- 
tine marriage might have been removed upon much 
easier terms than those imposed upon the subject by 
this bill, which, after all, hath been found ineffectual, 
as it may be easily eluded by a short voyage to the 
Continent, or a moderate journey to North Britain, 
where the indissoluble knot may be tied without scruple 
or interruption. 

Over and above these new statutes, there were some 
other subjects which occasionally employed the atten- 
tion of the Commons; such as the state of the British 
sugar colonies, which was considered, in consequence 
of petitions presented by the sugar-refiners and grocers 
of London, Westminster, and Bristol, complaining of 
the exorbitant price demanded and given for sugars 
imported from Jamaica; desiring that the proprietors 
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of land in Jamaica might be obliged to cultivate greater 
quantities of ground for raising sugar-canes, or that 
they (the petitioners) might have leave to import musco- 
vado sugars from other countries, when the price of 
- those imported from Jamaica should exceed a certain 
rate. This remonstrance was taken into consideration 
by a committee of the whole House; and a great num- 
ber of evidences and papers being examined, they re- 
solved, that the peopling of Jamaica with white inha- 
bitants, and cultivating the lands thereof, would be the 
most proper measure for securing that island, and in- 
creasing the trade and navigation between it and Great 
Britain, and other parts of his majesty’s dominions: 
that the endeavours hitherto used by the legislature of 
Jamaica to increase the number of white inhabitants, 
and enforce the cultivation of lands, in the manner that 
might best conduce to the security and defence of that 
island, had not been effectual for these purposes. ‘The 
House ordered a bill to be founded on these resolutions ; 
but this was postponed, until the ministry should receive 
more full information touching the true state of that 
island. The planters of Jamaica laboured under many 
grievances and hardships, from divers heavy impositions 
and restrictions; and a detail of these was transmitted 
in a representation to his majesty, which was referred 
to the consideration of the commissioners of trade and 
plantations. The cause of the planters was defended 
vigorously, and managed in the House of Commons by 
Alderman Beckford, a gentleman of vast possessions in 
the island of Jamaica, who perfectly well understood, 
and strenuously supported, the interest of that his native 
country. 

Abortive also proved the attempt to establish a law 
for keeping an annual register of marriages, births, 
deaths, the individuals who received alms, and the total 
number of people in Great Britain. A bill for this 
purpose was presented by Mr. Potter, a gentleman of 
pregnant parts and spirited elocution; who, enume- 
rating the advantages of such a law, observed, that it 
would ascertain the number of the people, and the col- 
lective strength of the nation; consequently, point out 
those places where there is a defect or excess of popu- 
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lation, and certainly determine whether a general natu- 


ralization would be advantageous or prejudicial to the 


community; that it would decide what number of men 
might, on any sudden emergency, be levied for the de- 
fence of the kingdom; and whether the nation 1s gamer 
or loser by sending its natives to settle, and our troops 
to defend distant colonies; that it would be the means 
of establishing a local administration of civil govern- 
ment, or a police upon certain fixed principles, the 
want of which hath been long a reproach to the nation, 
a security to vice, and an encouragement to idleness; 
that in many cases where all other evidence is wanting, 
it would enable suitors to recover their right in courts 
of justice, facilitate an equal and equitable assessment 
in raising the present taxes, and laying future impo- 
sitions; specify the lineal descents, relations, and alli- 
ances of families; lighten the intolerable burthens 
incurred by the public, from innumerable and absurd 
regulations relating to the poor; provide for them by 
a more equal exertion of humanity, and effectually 
screen them from all risk of perishing by hunger, cold, 
cruelty, and oppression. Whether such a law would 
have answered the sanguine expectations of its patron, 
we shall not pretend to determine; though, in our 
opinion, it must have been attended with very salutary 
consequences, particularly in restraining the hand of 
robbery and violence, in detecting fraud, bridling the 
ferocity of a licentious people, and establishing a happy 
system of order and subordination. At first the bill 
met with little opposition, except from Mr. Thornton, 
member for the city of York, who inveighed against it 
with great fervour, as a measure that savoured of French 
policy, to which the English nation ever had the utmost 
aversion. He affirmed, that the method in which it 
was proposed this register should be kept would furnish 
the enemies of Great Britain with continual opportu- 
nities of knowing the strength or weakness of the nation; 
that it would empower an ill-designing minister to exe- 
cute any scheme subversive of public liberty, invest 
parish and petty officers of the peace with exorbitant 
powers, and cost the nation about fifty thousand pounds 
a year to carry the scheme into execution. These argu- 
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ments, which we apprehend are extremely frivolous 
and inconclusive, had great weight with a considerable 
number, who joined in the opposition, while the ministry 
stood neutral. Nevertheless, after having undergone 
some amendments, it was conveyed to the Lords, by 
whom it was, at the second reading, thrown out, as a 
scheme of very dangerous tendency. ‘The legislature 
of Great Britain have, on some occasions, been more 
startled at the distant shadow of a bare possibility, than 
at the real approach of the most dangerous innovation. 

From the usual deliberations on civil and commer- 
cial concerns, the attention of the Parliament, which 
had seldom or never turned upon literary avocations, 
was called off by an extraordinary subject of this nature. 
Sir Hans Sloane, the celebrated physician and natural- 
ist, well known through all the civilized countries of 
Europe for his ample collection of rarities, culled from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, as well as 
of antiquities and curiosities of art, had directed, in his 
last will, that. his valuable museum, together with his 
numerous library, should be offered to the Parliament, 
for the use of the public, in consideration of their paying 
a certain sum, in.compensation, to his heirs. His terms 
were embraced by the Commons, who agreed to pay 
twenty thousand pounds for the whole, supposed to be 
worth four times that sum; and a bill was prepared for 
purchasing this museum, together with the Harleian 
collection of manuscripts, so denominated from_ its 
founder, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Lord High 
Treasurer of England, and now offered to the public 
by his daughter, the Duchess of Portland. It was pro- 
posed that these purchases should be joined to the 
famous Cottonian library, and a suitable repository pro- 
vided for them and the king’s library, which had long 
lain neglected and exposed to the injuries of the weather 
in the old dormitory at Westminster. Accordingly, 
trustees and governors, consisting of the most eminent 
persons of the kingdom, were appointed, and regula- 
tions established for the management of this noble 
museum, which was deposited in Montagu-house, one 
of the most magnificent edifices in England, where it 
is subjected, without reserve, to the view of the public, 
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under certain necessary restrictions, and exhibits a 
elorious monument of national taste and liberality *. 
In the beginning of June the session of Parliament was 
closed by his majesty, who mentioned nothing parti- 
cular in his speech, but that the state of foreign affairs 
had suffered no alteration since their meeting. | 

The genius of the English people is perhaps incom- 
patible with a state of perfect tranquillity; if it 1s not 
ruffled by foreign provocations, or agitated by unpopu- 
lar measures of domestic administration, it will undergo 
temporary fermentations from the turbulent ingredients 
inherent in its own constitution. ‘Tumults are excited, 
and faction kindled into rage and inveteracy, by inci- 
dents of the most frivolous nature. At this juncture 
the metropolis of England was divided and discomposed 
in a surprising manner, by a dispute in itself of so little 
consequence to the community, that it would not de- 
serve a place in a general history, if it did not serve to 
convey a characteristic idea of the English nation. In 
the beginning of the year an obscure damsel, of low 
degree, whose name was Elizabeth Canning, promul- 
gated a report, which in a little time attracted the 
attention of the public. She affirmed, that on the first 
day of the new year, at night, she was seized under 
Bedlam-wall by two ruffians, who having stripped her 
of her upper apparel, secured her mouth with a gag, 
and threatened to murder her should she make the 
least noise; that they conveyed her on foot about ten 
miles, to a place called Enfield-wash, and brought her 
to the house of one Mrs. Wells, where she was pillaged 
of her stays; and, because she refused to turn prostitute, 
confined in a cold, damp, separate, and unfurnished 
apartment; where she remained a whole month, without 
any other sustenance than a few stale crusts of bread, 


£ The library of Sir Hans Sloane consisted of above fifty thousand volumes, in- 
cluding about three hundred and fifty books of drawings, and three thousand five 
hundred and sixteen manuscripts, besides a multitude of prints. The museum 
comprehended an infinite number of medals, coins, urns, utensils, seals, cameos, 
intaglios, precious stones, vessels of agate and jasper, crystals, spars, fossils, metals, 
minerals, ores, earths, sands, salts, bitumens, sulphurs, amber, ambergrise, talcs, 
mice, testacea, corals, sponges, echini, echenites, asteria, trochi, crustacia, stella 
marine, fishes, birds, eggs, and nests, vipers, serpents, quadrupeds, insects, human 
calculi, anatomical preparations, seeds, gums, roots, dried plants, pictures, drawings, 
and mathematical instruments. All these articles, with a short account of each, are 
specified in thirty-eight volumes in folio, and eight in quarto. 
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and about a gallon of water; till at length she forced cHAp. 


her way through a window, and ran home to her 
mother’s house, almost naked, in the night of the 
twenty-ninth of January. ‘This story, improbable and 
unsupported, operated so strongly on the passions of 
the people in the neighbourhood of Aldermanbury, 
where Canning’s mother lived, and particularly among 
fanatics of all denominations, that they raised voluntary 
contributions, with surprising eagerness, in order to 
bring the supposed delinquents to justice. Warrants 
were granted for apprehending Wells, who kept the 
house at Enfield-wash, and her accomplices, the servant- 
maid, whose name was Virtue Hall, and one Squires, 
an old gipsy-woman, which last was charged by Canning 
of having robbed her of her stays. Wells, though 
acquitted of the felony, was punished as abawd. Hall 
turned evidence for Canning, but afterwards recanted. 
Squires, the gipsy, was convicted of the robbery, though 
she produced undoubted evidence to prove that she was 
at Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire that very night in which 
the felony was said to be committed, and Canning and 
her friends fell into divers contradictions during the 
course of the trial. By this time the prepossession of 
the common people in her favour had risen to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm, that the most palpable truths which 
appeared on the other side had no other effect than 
that of exasperating them to the most dangerous degree 
ofrage andrevenge. Some of the witnesses for Squires, 
though persons of unblemished character, were so inti- 
midated, that they durst not enter the court; and those 
who had resolution enough to give evidence in her 
behalf, ran the risk of assassination from the vulgar that 
surrounded the place. On this occasion, Sir Crisp 
Gascoyne, Lord Mayor of London, behaved with that 
laudable courage and humanity which ought ever to 
distinguish the chief magistrate of such a metropolis. 
Considering the improbability of the charge, the heat, 
‘partiality, and blind enthusiasm with which it was prose- 
cuted, and being convinced of the old woman’s inno- 
cence by a great number of affidavits, voluntarily sent 
up from the country by persons of unquestionable credit, 
he, in conjunction with some other worthy citizens, re- 
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solved to oppose the torrent of vulgar prejudice. Appli- 


referred to the attorney and solicitor-general, who, 
having examined the evidences on both sides, made 
their report in favour of Squires to the king and council; 
and this poor old creature was indulged with his ma- 
jesty’s pardon. ‘This affair was now swelled up imto 
such a faction as divided the greater part of the king- 
dom, including the rich as well as the poor, the high 
as well as the humble. Pamphlets and pasquinades 
were published on both sides of the dispute, which 
became the general topic of conversation in all assem- 
blies, and people of all ranks espoused one or other 
party with as much warmth and animosity as had ever 
inflamed the whigs and tories, even at the most ran- 
corous period of their opposition. Subscriptions were 
opened, and large sums levied, on one side, to prosecute 
for perjury the persons on whose evidence the pardon 
had been granted. On the other hand, those who had 
interested themselves for the gipsy resolved to support 
her witnesses, and, if possible, detect the imposture of 
Canning. Bills of perjury were preferred on both 
sides. ‘The evidences for Squires were tried and ac- 
quitted: at first Canning absconded; but afterwards 
surrendered to take her trial, and being, after a long 
hearing, found guilty, was transported to the British 
colonies. ‘The zeal of her friends, however, seemed to 
be inflamed by her conviction; and those who carried 
on the prosecution against her were insulted, even to 
the danger of their lives. ‘They supplied her with 
necessaries of all sorts, paid for her transportation in a 
private ship, where she enjoyed all the comforts and 
conveniences that could be afforded in that situation, 
and furnished her with such recommendations as secured 
to her a very agreeable reception in New England. 
Next to this very remarkable transaction, the incident. 
that principally distinguished this year in England was 
the execution of Dr. Archibald Cameron, a native of 
North Britain, and brother to Cameron of Lochiel, chief 
of that numerous and warlike tribe, who had taken the 
field with the prince-pretender. After the battle of 
Culloden, where he was dangerously wounded, he found — 
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doctor, had accompanied him in all his expeditions, 
though not in a military capacity, and was included 
with him in the act of attainder passed against those 
who had been concerned in the rebellion. Notwith- 
standing the imminent danger attending such an at- 
tempt, the doctor returned privately to Scotland, in 
order (as it was reported) to recover a sunt of money 
belonging to the pretender, which had been embezzled 
by his adherents in that country. Whatever may have 
been his inducement to revisit his native country under 
such a predicament, certain it is, he was discovered, ap- 
prehended, conducted to London, confined in the Tower, 
examined by the privy-council, and produced in the 
court of King’s Bench, where his identity bemg proved 
by several witnesses, he received sentence of death, and 
was executed at Tyburn. The terror and resentment 
of the people, occasioned by the rebellion, having by this 
time subsided, their humane passions did not fail to 
operate in favour of this unfortunate gentleman : their 
pity was mingled with esteem, arising from his personal 


character, which was altogether unblemished, and his — 


deportment on this occasion, which they could not help 
admiring, as the standard of manly fortitude and deco- 
rum. ‘The populace, though not very subject to tender 
emotions, were moved to compassion and even to tears, 
by his behaviour at the place of execution ; and many 
sincere well-wishers to the present establishment thought 
that the sacrifice of this victim, at such a juncture, could 
not redound either to its honour or security. 
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price of provisions, and bread in particular, being raised 
to an exorbitant rate, in consequence of an absurd ex- 
portation of corn, for the sake of the bounty, a for- 
midable body of colliers, and other labouring people, 
raised an insurrection at Bristol, began to plunder the 
corn-vessels in the harbour, and commit such outrages 
in the city, that the magistrates were obliged to have 
recourse to the military power. A troop of dragoons 
were sent to their assistance, and the msurgents were 
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quelled, though not without some bloodshed. Com- 
motions of the same kind were excited in Yorkshire, 
Manchester, and several other places in the northern 
counties. At Leeds, a detachment of the king’s troops 
were obliged in their own defence to fire upon the 
rioters, eight or nine of whom were killed on the spot ; 
and, indeed, so little care had been taken to restrain the 
licentious insolence of the vulgar by proper laws and 
regulations, duly executed under the eye of civil magi- 
stracy, that a military power was found absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain the peace of the kingdom. 

The tranquillity of the Continent was not endangered 
by any new contest or disturbance; yet the breach be- 
tween the clergy and the Parliament of Paris was every 
day more and more widened, and the people were pretty 
equally divided between superstition and a regard for 
civil liberty. The Parliament having caused divers 
ecclesiastics to be apprehended, for having refused to 
administer the sacraments to persons in extremity, who 
refused to subscribe to the bull Unigenitus, all of them de- 
clared they acted according to the direction of the Arch- _ 
bishop of Paris. Application being made to this haughty 
prelate, he treated the deputies of the Parliament with 
the most supercilious contempt, and even seemed. to 
brave the power and authority of that body. ‘They, on 
the other hand, proceeded to take cognizance of the 
recusant clergy, until their sovereign ordered them to 
desist. ‘Then they presented remonstrances to his ma- 
jesty, reminding him of their privileges, and the duty of 
their station, which obliged them to do justice on all 
delinquents. In the mean time, they continued to per- 
form their functions, and even commenced a prosecution 
against the Bishop of Orleans, whom they summoned to 
attend their tribunal. Next day they received from 
Versailles a lettre de cachet, accompanied by letters 
patent, commanding them to suspend all prosecutions 
relating to the refusal of the sacraments ; and ordering 
the letters patent to be registered. Instead of obeying 
these commands, they presented new remonstrances, 
for answers to which they were referred to the king’s 
former declarations. In consequence of this intimation, 
they had spirit enough to resolve, “ that whereas cer- 
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tain evil-minded persons had prevented truth from cu. 


reaching the throne, the chambers remained assembled, 
and all other business should be suspended.”’ The affair 
was now become very serious. His majesty, by fresh 
letters patent, renewed his orders, and commanded them 
to proceed with their ordinary business, on pain of in- 
curring his displeasure. ‘They forthwith came to an- 
other resolution, importing, that they could not obey 
this injunction without a breach of their duty and their 
oath. Next day lettres de cachet were issued, banish- 
ing to different parts of the kingdom all the members, 
except those of the great chamber, which the court did 
not find more tractable than their brethren. They forth- 
with resolved to abide by the two resolutions mentioned 
above ; and, as an instance of their unshaken fortitude, 
ordered an ecclesiastic to be taken into custody for re- 
fusing the sacraments. ‘This spirited measure involved 
them in the fate of the rest; for they were also exiled 
from Paris, the citizens of which did not fail to extol 
their conduct with the loudest encomiums, and at the 
same time to express their resentment against the clergy, 
who could not stir abroad without being exposed to vio- 
lence or insult. The example of the Parliament of 
Paris was followed by that of Rouen, which had courage 
enough to issue orders for apprehending the Bishop of 
Evreux, because he had refused to appear when sum- 
moned to their tribunal. Their decrees on this occasion 
being annulled by the king’s council of state, they pre- 
sented a bold remonstrance, which, however, had no 
other effect than that of exasperating the ministry. A 
grand deputation being ordered to attend the king, they 
were commanded to desist from intermeddling in dis- 
putes relating to the refusal of the sacraments, and to 
register this injunction. At their return they had re- 
course to a new remonstrance ; and one of their prin- 
cipal counsellors, who had spoken freely in the debates 
on this subject, was arrested by a party of dragoons, who 
carried him prisoner to the castle of Dourlens. In a 
word, the body of the people declared for the Parlia- 
ment, in opposition to ecclesiastical tyranny; and, 
had they not been overawed by a formidable standing 
army, would certainly have taken up arms in defence of 
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cuap. their liberties; while the monarch weakly suffered hint= 
XXIL__ gelfto be governed by priestly delusions ; and, secure in 
1753. his military appointment, seemed to set the rest of his 
subjects at defiance. Apprehensive, however, that these 
disputes would put an entire stop to the administration 
of justice, he, by letters patent, established a royal 
chamber for the prosecution of suits civil and criminal, 
which was opened with a solemn mass performed in the 
queen’s chapel at the Louvre, where all the members 
assisted. On this occasion another difficulty occurred. 
The letters patent, constituting this new court, ought 
to have been registered by the Parliament, which was 
now no more. ‘To remedy this defect, application was 
made to the inferior court of the Chatelet ; which re- 
fusing to register them, one of its members was com- 
mitted to the Bastile, and another absconded. . Intimi- 
dated by this exertion of despotic power, they allowed 
the king’s officers to enter the letters in their registers ; 
but afterwards adopted more vigorous resolutions. The 
lieutenant-civil appearing in their court, all the coun- 
sellors rose up and retired, leaving him alone, and on 
the table an arrét, importing, that whereas the confine- 
ment of one of their members, the prosecution of an- 
other who durst not appear, and the present calamities of 
the nation, gave them just apprehension for their own 
persons, they had, after mature deliberation, thought 
proper to retire. ‘Thus a dangerous ferment was excited 
by the king’s espousing the cause of spiritual insolence 
and oppression against the general voice of his people, 

and the plainest dictates of reason and common sense. 
Proceedings ‘I'he property of East Friezeland continued still to be 
wars the source of contention between the Electors of Bran- 
he Frieze- denburgh and Hanover. The interests of his Britannic 
; majesty being powerfully supported by the House of 
Austria, the minister of that power at the diet proposed 
that the affair should be taken into immediate consi- 
deration. He was seconded by the minister of Bruns- 
wick; but the envoy from Brandenburgh, having pro- 
tested in form against this procedure, withdrew from 
the assembly, and the Brunswick minister made a counter 
protestation, after which he also retired. Then a mo- 
tion being made, that this dispute should be referred to 
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the decision of the Aulic council at Vienna, it was carried 
in the affirmative by a majority of fourteen voices. His 
Prussian majesty’s final declaration with regard to this 
affair was afterwards presented to the diet, and answered 
in the sequel by a memorial from his Britannic majesty 
as Elector of Hanover. Some other petty disputes like- 
wise happened between the regency of Hanover and the 
city of Munster; and the former claiming some baili- 
wicks in the territories of Bremen, sequestered certain 
revenues belonging to this city, in Stade and Ferden, 
till these claims should be satisfied. 

The court of Vienna having dropped for the present 
the scheme for electing a king of the Romans, concluded 
a very extraordinary treaty with the Duke of Modena, 
stipulating, that his serene highness should be appointed 
perpetual governor of the duchy of Milan, with a salary 
of ninety thousand florins, on condition that he should 
maintain a body of four thousand men, to be at the dis- 
posal of the empress-queen ; that her imperial majesty 
should have a right to place garrisons in the citadels of 
Mirandola and Reggio, as well as in the castle of Massa 
Carrara; that the Archduke Peter Leopold, third son 
of their imperial, majesties, should espouse the daughter 
of the hereditary Prince of Modena, by the heiress of 
Massa Carrara; and in case of her dying without heirs 
male, the estates of that house aud the duchy of Mi- 
randola should devolve to the archduke; but im case 
of her having male issue, that she should enjoy the prin- 
_cipality of Fermia, and other possessions in Hungary, 
claimed by the Duke of Medena, for her fortune ; 
finally, that on the extinction of the male branch of the 
house of Este, all the dominions of the Duke of Mo- 
dena should devolve to the house of Austria. 

While the powers on the Continent of Kurope were 
thus employed in strengthening their respective inte- 
rests, and concerting measures for preventing any inter- 
ruption of the general tranquillity, matters were fast 
ripening to a fresh rupture between the subjects of 
Great Britain and France, in different parts of North 
America. We have already observed that commissaries 
had been appointed, and conferences opened at Paris, 
to determine.the disputes between the two crowns, re- 
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lating to the boundaries of Nova Scotia; and we took 
notice in general of the little arts of evasion practised 
by the French commissaries, to darken and perplex the 
dispute, and elude the pretensions of his Britannic ma- 
jesty. ‘They persisted in employing these arts of chi- 
canery and cavil with such perseverance, that the nego- 
tiation proved abortive, the conferences broke up, and 
every thing seemed to portend approaching hostilities. 
But, before we proceed to a detail of the incidents which 
were the immediate forerunners of the war, we will 
endeavour to convey a just idea of the dispute concern- 
ing Nova Scotia; which, we apprehend, is but imper- 
fectly understood, though of the utmost importance to 
the interest of Great Britain. 

Nova Scotia, called by the French Acadia, lies between 
the forty-fourth and fiftieth degrees of north latitude, 
having New England and the Atlantic Ocean to the 
south and south-west, and the river and gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the north and north-east. ‘The winter, 
which continues near seven months in this country, 1s 
intensely cold; and, without the mtervention of any 
thing that can be called spring, it is immediately suc- 
ceeded by a summer, the heat of which is almost in-_ 
supportable, but of no long continuance. ‘The soil in 
general is thin and barren, though some parts of it are 
said to be equal to the best land in England. ‘The 
whole country is covered with a perpetual fog, even after 
the summer has commenced. It was first possessed by 
the French, before they made any establishment im 
Canada; who, by dint of industry and indefatigable per- 
severance, in struggling with the many difficulties they 
necessarily laboured under in the infancy of this settle- 
ment, subsisted tolerably well, and creased consider- 
ably, with very little assistance from Europe ; whilst we, 
even now, should lose the immense expense we have 
already been at to settle a colony there, and should see 
all our endeavours to that end defeated, if the support 
of the royal hand was withdrawn but for a moment. 
This country, by the possession of which an enemy 
would be enabled greatly to annoy all our other colo- 
nies, and, if in the hands of the French, would be of 
singular service both to their fishery and their sugar- 
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islands, has frequently changed hands from the French 
to the English, and from the English back again to the 
French, till our right to it was finally settled by the 
twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, by which all the 
country included within the ancient limits of what was 
called Nova Scotia or Acadia was ceded to the English. 
This article was confirmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; but, for want of ascertaining distinctly what were 
the bounds intended to be fixed by the two nations with 
respect to this province, disputes arose, and commissa- 
ries, as we have observed, were appointed by both sides, 
to adjust the litigation. 

The commissaries of the King of Great Britain con- 
formed themselves to the rule laid down by the treaty 
itself, and assigned those as the ancient limits of this 
country which had always passed as such, from the very 
earliest time of any certainty, down to the conclusion 
of the treaty; which the two crowns had frequently 
declared to be such, and which the French had often 
admitted and allowed. These limits are, the southern 
bank of the river St. Lawrence to the north, and Pen- 
tagoet to the west : the country situated between these 
boundaries is that which the French received by the 
treaty of St. Germain’s, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and thirty-two, under the general name of 
Acadia. Of this country, thus limited, they continued 
in possession from that period to the year one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-four, when a descent was made 
upon it, under the command of Colonel Sedgwick. 
That these were then the undisputed limits of Acadia, 
his Britannic majesty’s commissaries plainly proved, by 
a letter of Louis XIII. to the Sieurs Charnisay and La 
Tour, regulating their jurisdictions in Acadia; by the 
subsequent commissions of the French king to the same 
persons, as governors of Acadia, in the sequel; and by 
that which was afterwards granted to the Sieur Denys, 
in the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-four ; 
all of which extend the bounds of this country from the 
river St. Lawrence to Pentagoet and New England. 
That these were the notions of the French with respect 
to the ancient limits of this province was further con- 
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course of that same year, for the restitution of the forts 
Pentagoet, St. John’s, and Port Royal, as forts situated 
in Acadia. In the year one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two, upon the revival of the claim of France to the 
country of Acadia, which had been left undecided by 
the treaty of Westminster, the French ambassador, then 
at the court of London, assigned Pentagoet as_ the 
western, and the river St. Lawrence as the northern 
boundary of that country; and alleged the restitution 
of Acadia in the year one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two, and the possession taken by France in con- 
sequence thereof, as well as the continuation of that 
possession, with the same limits, to the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-four, as proofs of the equity 
and validity of the claim he then made; in which claim, 
and in the manner of supporting it, he was particularly 
approved of by the court of France. ‘The same court 
afterwards thought it so clear, upon former determina- 
tions, and her own former possessions, that the true 
ancient boundaries of Acadia were Pentagoet to the 
west, and the river St. Lawrence to the north, that she 
desired no specification of limits in the treaty of Breda, 
but was contented with the restitution of Acadia, gene- 
rally named; and, upon a dispute which arose in the 
execution of this treaty, France re-asserted, and Great 
Britain, after some discussion, agreed to the above-men- 
tioned limits of Acadia; and France obtained possession 
of that country, so bounded, under the treaty of Breda. 
The sense of France upon this subject, in the years one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five, and one thousand — 
six hundred and eighty-seven, was also clearly manifested, 
in the memorials delivered at that time by the French 
ambassador at the court of London, complaining of some 
encroachments made by the English upon the coast of 
Acadia: he described the country as extending from 
isle Percée, which lies at the entrance of the river St. 
Lawrence, to St. George’s island ; and again, in a sub- 
sequent complaint, made by Mons. Barillon and Mons. 
de Bonrepaus to the court of Great Britain, against the 
judge of Pemaquid, for having seized the effects of a 
French merchant at Pentagoet, which, said they, was | 
situated m Acadia, as restored to Trance by the treaty 
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the bounds of Acadia in the year one thousand seven 
hundred, the British commissaries produced a_pro- 
posal of the French ambassador, then residing in Great 
Britain, to restrain the limits of that country to the 
_ river St. George.. They also instanced the surrender 
of Port Royal in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ten, in which Acadia is described with the same 
limits with which France had received it in the years 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-two, and one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-seven. And further to ascer- 
tain the sense of both crowns, even at the treaty of 
Utrecht itself, they produced the Queen of Great. Bri- 
tain’s instructions to her ambassadors in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and eleven, in which they were 
directed to insist, ‘* That his most christian. majesty 
should quit all claim or title, by virtue of any former 


treaty, or otherwise, to the country called Nova Scotia, 


and expressly to Port Royal, otherwise Annapolis 
Royal.” . To these they added a manifest demonstra- 
tion, founded on indisputable facts, proving that the 
recital of the several sorts of right which Trance had 
ever pretended to this country, and the specification of 
both terms, Acadia or Nova Scotia, were intended by 
Great Britain to obviate all doubts which had ever been 
made concerning the limits of Acadia, and to compre- 
hend with more certainty all that country which France 
had ever received as such: finally, to specify what France 
considered as Acadia. During the treaty, they referred 
to the offers of that crown in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and twelve, in which she proposed to restrain 
the boundary of Acadia to the river St. George, as a 
departure from its real boundary, in case Great Britain 
would restore to her the possession of that country. 
From all these facts it plainly appears that Great Britain 
demanded nothing but what the fair construction of the 


words of the treaty of Utrecht necessarily implies; and - 


that it is impossible for any thing to have more evident 
marks of candour and fairness in it, than the demand of 
the English on this occasion. From the variety of evi- 
dence brought in support of this claim, it evidently 
results, that the English commissaries assigned no limits 
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as the ancient limits of Acadia, but those which France 
herself determined to be such, in the year one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-two; and which she possessed, 
in consequence of that determination, till the year one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-four: that in one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-two France claimed, and 
received in one thousand six hundred and sixty-nine, 
the country which Great Britain now claims as Acadia, 
restored to France by the treaty of Breda under that 
general denomination: that France never considered 
Acadia as having any other limits than those which were 
assigned to it from the year one thousand six hundred 
and thirty-two, to the year one thousand seven hundred 
and ten; and that, by the treaty of Utrecht, she en- 
gaged to transfer that very same country as Acadia, 
which France has always asserted and possessed, and 
Great Britain now claims as such. Should the crown 
of France, therefore, be ever willing to decide what are 
the ancient limits of Acadia, by her own declarations so 
frequently made in like discussions upon the same point, 
by her possessions of this country for almost a century, 
and by her description of Acadia, during the negotia- 
tion of that very treaty upon which this doubt is raised, 
she cannot but admit the claim of Great Britain to be 
conformable to the treaty of Utrecht, and to the descrip- 
tion of the country transferred to Great Britain by the 
twelfth article of that treaty. ‘There is a consistency in 
the claim of the English, and a completeness in the — 
evidence brought in support of it, which is seldom seen 
in discussions of this sort; for it rarely happens in dis- 
putes of such a nature between two crowns, that either 
of them can safely offer to have its pretensions decided 
by the known and repeated declarations, or the pos- 
sessions of the other. ‘To answer the force of this detail 
of conclusive historical facts, and to give a new turn to 
the real question in dispute, the French commissaries, 
in their memorial, laid it down as a distinction made by 
the treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient limits of Acadia, 
referred to by that treaty, are different from any with 
which that country may have passed under the treaties 
of St. Germain’s and Breda; and then endeavoured to 
show, upon the testimonies of maps and historians, that 
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Acadia and its limits were anciently confined to the cHap. 


south-eastern part of the peninsula. In support of this 
system, the French commissaries had recourse to ancient 
maps and historians, who, as they asserted, had ever 
confined Acadia to the limits they assigned. ‘They 
alleged, that those commissions of the French govern- 
ment over Acadia, which the English cited as evidence 
of the limits they claimed, were given as commissions 
over Acadia and the country around it, and not over 
Acadia only: that the whole’ of the country claimed by 
the English as Acadia could not possibly be supposed 
ever to be considered as such, because many parts of that 
territory always did, and still do, preserve particular 
and distinct names. They affirmed New France to bea 
province in itself; and argued that many parts of what 
we claim as Acadia can never have been in Acadia, be- 
cause historians and the French commissions of govern- 
ment expressly place them in New Hrance. They 
asserted that no evidence can be drawn of the opinion 
of any crown, with respect to the limits of any country, 
from its declaration during the negotiation of a treaty ; 
and, in the end, relying upon maps and historians for 
the ancient limits of Acadia, they pretended that the 
express restitution of St. Germain’s and. the possession 
taken by France in consequence of the treaty of Breda, 
after a long discussion of the limits and the declara- 
tion of France during the negotiation of the treaty of 
Utrecht, were foreign to the point in question. In 
refutation of these maxims, the English commissaries 
proved, from an examination of the maps and historians 
cited by the French in support of their system, that if 
this question was to be decided, upon the authorities 
which they themselves allowed to belong, and to be ap- 
plicable to this discussion, the limits which they assigned 
were utterly inconsistent with the best maps of all coun- 
tries, which are authorities in point for almost every 
part of the claim of Great Britam. They showed that 
the French historians, Champlain and Denys, and par- 
ticularly this last, with his commission in the year one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-five, assigned the same 
northern and western limits to Acadia which they did ; 
and that Escarbot, another of their historians, as far as 
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any evidence can be drawn from his writings, agrees 
entirely with the former two. ‘They observed, that all 
these evidences fall in with and confirm the better au- 
thorities of treaties, and the several transactions between 
the two crowns for near a century past ; and that the 
French commissaries, by deviating from treaties, and 
the late proceedings of the two crowns, to ancient histo- 
rians and maps, only made a transition from an authentic 
to an insufficient sort of evidence, and led the English 
commissaries into an inquiry, which proved that both 
the proper and the improper, the regular and the foreign, 
evidence upon which this matter. had been rested, 
equally confuted the limits alleged by the French com- 
missaries as the ancient limits of Acadia. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ambitious Schemes of the French in North America.—Rise and 
Conduct of the Ohio Company.—Letter from the Governor of 
Virginia to the French Commander at Riviere-au-Boeuf.—Per- 
fidious Practices of the French in Nova Scotia.—Major Laurence 

defeats the French Neutrals.— British Ambassador at Paris amused 
with general Promises.—Session opened.—Supplies granted.— 
Repeal of the Act for naturalizing Jews.—Motion for repealing 
a former Act favourable to the Jews.—East India Mutiny-Bill.— 
Case of Le .—Session closed.—Death of Mr. Pelham.— 
Change in the Ministry.—New Parliament assembled and pro- 
rogued.—Disputes in the Irish Parliament.—Transactions in the 
East Indies.—Account of the English Settlements on the Malabar 
and Coromandel Coast.— Dispute about the Government of Arcot. 
—Mahommed Ali Khan supported by the English.—Mr. Clive 
takes Arcot.—And defeats the Enemy in the Plains of Arani, and 
at Koveripauk.—He reduces three Forts,and takes M. d’Anteuil.— 
Chunda Saib taken and put to Death, and his Army routed.— 
Convention between the East India Companies of England and 
France.—General View of the British Colonies in North America. 
—New England and New York.—New Jersey.—Pennsylvania. 
—Maryland.—Virginia—The two Carolinas.— Georgia. — The 
French surprise Logs Town, on the Ohio.—Conference with the 
Indians at Albany.—Colonel Washington defeated and taken by 
the French on the Ohio.—Divisions among the British Colonies. 
—The hereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel professes the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion.— Parliament of Paris recalled from Exile.—A flairs 
of Spain and Portugal.—Session opened.—Supplies granted.— 
Bill in Behalf of Chelsea Pensioners.—Oxfordshire Election.— 
Message from the King to the House of Commons.— Court of 
Versailles amuses the English Ministry.— Session closed. 


Wuiute the British ministry depended upon the suc- CHAP. 
cess of the conferences between the commissaries of the **!t 
two crowns at Paris, the French were actually employed — 1753. 
in executing their plans of encroachment upon the Bie oe 
tish colonies in North America. ‘Their scheme was the French 
to engross the whole fur-trade of that Continent ; and eee 
they had already made great progress in extending a 
chain of forts, connecting their settlements on the river 
Mississippi with their possessions in Canada, along the 
great lakes of Erie and Ontario, which last issues Into 
the river St. Lawrence. By these means they hoped 
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to exclude the English from all communication and 
traffic with the Indian nations, even those that lay con- 
tiguous to the British settlements, and confine them 
within a line of their drawing, beyond which they should 
neither extend their trade nor plantations. ‘Their com- 
mercial spirit did not keep pace with the gigantic strides 
of their ambition: they could not supply all those In- 
dians with the necessaries they wanted, so that many of 
the natives had recourse to the English settlements ; 
and this commerce produced a connexion, in conse- 
quence of which the British adventurers ventured to 
travel with merchandise as far as the banks of the river 
Ohio, that runs into the Mississippi, a great way on the 
other side of the Apalachian mountains, beyond which 
none of our colonists had ever attempted to penetrate. 
The tract of country lying along the Ohio is so fertile, 
pleasant, and inviting, and the Indians, called ‘T'wigh- 
tees, who inhabit those delightful plains, were so well 
disposed towards a close alliance with the English, that, 
as far back as the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixteen, Mr. Spotswood, governor of Virginia, proposed 
a plan for erecting a company to settle such lands upon 
this river as should be ceded to them by treaty with 
the natives; but the design was at that time frustrated, 
partly by the indolence and timidity of the British mi- 
nistry, who were afraid of giving umbrage to the French, 
and partly by the jealousies and divisions subsisting be- 
tween the different colonies of Great Britain. The very 
same circumstances encouraged the French to proceed 
in their progress of invasion. At length they penetrated 
from the banks of the river St. Lawrence across lake 
Champlain, and upon the territory of New York built 
with impunity, and, indeed, without opposition, the fort 
of Crown Point, the most insolent and dangerous en- 
croachment that they had hitherto carried into exe- 
cution. | 
Governor Spotswood’s scheme for an Ohio company 
was revived immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, when certain merchants of London, who traded 
to Maryland and Virginia, petitioned the government 
on this subject, and were indulged not only with a 
grant of a great tract.of ground to the southward of 
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Pennsylvania, which they promised to settle, but also 
with an exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians 
on the banks of the river Ohio. This design no sooner 
transpired than the French governor of Canada took 


the alarm, and wrote letters to the governors of New 


York and Pennsylvania, giving them to understand 
that, as the English inland traders had encroached on 
the French territories and privileges, by trading with 
the Indians under the protection of his sovereign, he 
would seize them wherever they could be found, if they 
did not immediately desist from that illicit practice. 
No regard being paid to this intimation, he next year 
caused three British traders to be arrested. Their 
effects were confiscated, and they themselves conveyed 
to Quebec, from whence they were sent prisoners to 
Rochelle in France, and there detained in confinement. 
In this situation they presented a remonstrance to the 
Earl of Albemarle, at that time English ambassador at 
Paris, and he claiming them as British subjects, they 
were set at liberty. Although, in answer to his lord- 
ship’s memorial, the court of Versailles promised to 
transmit orders to the French governors in America to 
use all their endeavours for preventing any disputes 
that might have a tendency to alter the good corre- 
spondence established between the two nations: in all 


probability the directions given were seemingly the 


very reverse of these professions, for the French com- 
manders, partisans, and agents in America, took every 
step their busy genius could suggest to strengthen 
their own power, and weaken the influence of the En- 
glish, by embroiling them with the Indian nations. 
This task they found the more easy, as the natives had 
taken offence against the English, when they under- 
stood that their lands were given away without their 
knowledge, and that there was a design to build forts 
in their country, without their consent and concurrence. 
Indeed the person whom the new company employed 
to survey the banks of the Ohio concealed his design 
so carefully, and behaved in other respects m such a 
dark mysterious manner, as could not fail to rouse the 
jealousy of a people naturally inquisitive, and very much 
addicted to suspicion. How the company proposed to 
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settle this acquisition in despite of the native possessors 
it is not easy to conceive, and: it is still more unac- 
countable that they should have neglected the natives, 
whose consent and assistance they might have procured 
at a very small expense. Instead of acting such a fair, 
open, and honourable part, they sent a Mr. Gist. to 
make a clandestine survey of the country, as far as the 
falls of the river Ohio; and, as we have observed above, 
his conduct alarmed both the French and Indians. ‘The 
erection of this company was equally disagreeable to 
the separate traders of Virginia and Pennsylvania, who 
saw themselves on the eve of being deprived of a va- 
luable branch of traffic, by the exclusive charter of a 
monopoly ; and therefore they employed their emissaries 
to foment the jealousy of the Indians. 

The French having in a manner commenced hos- 
tilities against the English, and actually built forts on 
the territories of the British allies at Niagara, and on 
the lake Erie, Mr. Hamilton, governor of Pennsylvania, 
communicated this intelligence to the Assembly of the 
province, and represented the necessity of erecting 


‘ truck-houses, or places of strength and security, on the 


river Ohio, to which the traders might retire in case 
of insult or molestation. ‘The proposal was approved, 
and money granted for the purpose; but the Assembly 
could not agree about the manner in which they should 
be erected ; and in the mean time the French fortified 
themselves at leisure, and continued to harass the 
traders belonging to the British settlements. Repeated 
complaints of these encroachments and depredations: 
being represented to Mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Vir- 
ginia, he, towards the latter end of this very year, sent 
Major Washington with a letter to the commanding 
officer of a fort which the French had built on the 
Riviere-au-Boeuf, which falls into the Ohio, not far from 
the lake Erie.. In this letter Mr. Dinwiddie expressed 
his surprise that the French should build forts and 
make settlements on the river Ohio, in the western 
part of the colony of Virginia, belonging to the crown 
of Great Britam. He complained of these encroach- 
ments, as well as of the injuries done to the subjects of 
Great Britain, in open violation of the law of nations, 
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and of the treaties actually subsisting between the two 
crowns. He desired to know by whose authority and 
instructions his Britannic majesty’s territories had been 
invaded; and required him to depart in peace, without 
further prosecuting a plan which must interrupt the 
harmony and good understanding which his majesty 
was desirous to continue and cultivate with the most 
christian king. To this spirited intimation the officer 
replied, that it was not his province to specify the evi- 
dence, and demonstrate the right of the king his master 
to the lands situated on the river Ohio; but he would 
transmit the letter to the Marquis du Quesne, and act 
according to the answer he should receive from that 
nobleman. In the mean time, he said he did not think 
himself obliged to obey the summons of an English 
governor ; that he commanded the fort by virtue of an 
order from his general, to which he was determined to 
conform with all the precision and resolution of a good 
officer. Mr. Dinwiddie expected no other reply, and 
therefore had projected a fort to be erected near the 
forks of the river. The province undertook to defray 
the expense, and the stores for that purpose were 
already provided; but, by some fatal oversight, the 
concurrence of the Indians was neither obtained nor 
solicited, and therefore they looked upon this mea- 
sure with an evil eye, as a manifest invasion of their 
property. 

While the French thus industriously extended their 
encroachments to the southward, they were not idle in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, but seized every opportunity 
of distressing the English settlement of Nova Scotia. 
We have already observed, that the town of Halifax 
was no sooner built, than they spirited up the Indians 
of that neighbourhood to commit hostilities against the 
inhabitants, some of whom they murdered, and others 
they carried prisoners to Louisbourg, where they sold 
them for arms and ammunition, the French pretending 
that they maintained this traffic from motives of pure 
compassion, in order to prevent the massacre of the 
English captives, whom, however, they did not set at 
liberty without exacting an exorbitant ransom. As these 
skulking parties of Indians were generally directed and 
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cuap. headed by French commanders, repeated complaints 

_ XXII. were made to the governor of Louisbourg, who still an- 

1753. swered, that his jurisdiction did not extend over the 

Indians, and that their French conductors were chosen 

from the inhabitants of Annapolis, who thought proper 

to remain in that country after it was ceded to the 

English, and were, in fact, the subjects of Great Britain. 

Even while the conferences were carried on for ascer- 

taining the limits of Nova Scotia, the governor of Ca- 

nada detached M. la Corne, with some regular troops, 

and a body of militia, to fortify a post on the bay of 

Chignecto, on pretence that this and a great part of 

the peninsula belonged to his government. ‘The pos- 

session of this post not only secured to the Indians of 

the Continent a free entrance into the peninsula, and 

a safe retreat in case of pursuit; but also encouraged 

the French inhabitants of Annapolis to rise m ‘open re- 
bellion against the English government. 

Major tau. In the spring of the year one thousand seven hun- 

the Frnch Cred and. fifty, General Cornwallis, governor of Hali- 

neutrals. — fax, detached Major Laurence with a few men to reduce 

them to obedience. At his approach they burned their 

towns to ashes, forsook their possessions, and threw 

themselves under the protection of M. la Corne, who, 

thus reinforced, found himself at the head of fifteen 

hundred men, well provided with arms and ammunition. 

Major Laurence being unable to cope with him in the 

field, demanded an interview, at which he desired to 

know for what cause the French inhabitants of Nova 

Scotia had shaken off their allegiance to the crown of 

Great Britain, and violated the neutrality which they 

had hitherto affected to profess. ‘The French officer, 

without pretending to account for their behaviour, gave 

him to understand, in general terms, that he had orders 

to defend his post, and these orders he was determined 

to obey. ‘The English major finding himself too weak 

to attack their united force, and having no orders to 

commit hostilities against any but the Indians and their 

open abettors, returned to Halifax, without having been 

able to fulfil the purpose of his expedition. Imme- 

diately after his retreat, the French neutrals (so they 

were called) returned to the habitations which they 
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had abandoned ; and, in conjunction with the Indians, cHap. 


renewed their depredations upon the inhabitants 
Halifax, and its dependent settlements. ‘The English 
governor, justly incensed at these outrages, and seeing 
they would neither submit to the English government 
themselves, nor allow others to enjoy it with tranquillity, 
resolved to expel them effectually from the country they 
so ill deserved to possess. Major Laurence was again 
detached with a thousand men, transported by sea to 
Chignecto, where he found the French and Indians 
entrenched, in order to dispute his landing. Notwith- 
standing this opposition, he made a descent with a few 
companies, received and returned a smart fire, and 
rushing into their entrenchments, obliged them to fly 
with the ‘utmost precipitation, leaving a considerable 
number killed and wounded on the spot. ‘The fugitives 
saved themselves by crossing a river, on the farther 
bank of which La Corne stood at the head of his 
troops, drawn up in order to receive them as friends 
and dependents. He had by this time erected a fort, 
which he denominated Beau Sejour; and now the n- 
glish built another on the opposite side of the river, 
which was called. after its founder St. Laurence. ‘This 
being provided with a good garrison, served as a check 
upon the French, and in some measure restrained the 
incursions of their barbarians. Not that it effectually 
answered this purpose; for the Indians and neutrals 
still seized every opportunity of attacking the English 
in the interior parts of the peninsula. In the course 
of the succeeding year they surprised the little town of 
Dartmouth, on the other side of Halifax-bay, where 
they killed and scalped a great number of people, and 
carried off some prisoners. For these expeditions the 
French always supplied them with boats, canoes, arms, 
and ammunition; and indeed they were conducted 
with such care and secrecy, that it was almost impos- 
sible to prevent their success. One sure remedy against 
the sudden and stolen incursions of those savages might 
have been found in the use of stanch hounds, which 
would have run upon the foot, detected the skulking 
parties of the Indians, and frustrated all their ambus- 
cades; but this expedient, so easy and practicable, was 
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cuap. never tried, though frequently recommended in public 
XXIII. ¢o the attention of the government, and the considera- 
1753. tion of the colonists. ‘The Indians continued to plun- 
der and massacre the British subjects with impunity, 

and were countenanced by the French government im 

that country, who now strengthened their lodgment 

on the neck of the peninsula with an additional fort, 
distinguished by the name of Baye-verte; and built a 

third at the mouth of St. John’s river, on the north 

side of the bay of I'undy. | 
Britisham- All these previous steps to a rupture with England. 


bassador 


at Paris were taken with great deliberation, while the com-~- 
amusedwith Wissaries of both nations were disputing about the 
promises. Jimits of the very country which they thus arrogantly 
usurped ; and they proceeded to perfect their chain of . 
forts to the southward, without paying the least regard 
to the expostulations of the English governors, or to a 
memorial presented at Versailles by the Karl of Albe- 
marle, the British minister. He demanded that express 
orders should be sent to M. de la Jonquiere, the com- 
mander for the French in America, to desist from vio- 
lence against the British subjects in that country: that 
the fort of Niagara should be immediately razed: that 
the subjects of Great Britain, who had been made pri- 
soners, should be set at liberty, and indemnified for the 
losses they had sustained; and that the persons who 
had committed these excesses should be punished in 
an exemplary manner. ‘True it is, six lnglishmen, 
whom they had unjustly taken, were immediately dis- 
missed; and the ambassador amused with general pro- 
mises of sending such mstructions to the French go- 
vernor in America, as should anticipate any cause of 
complaint for the future; but, far from having any — 
intention to perform these promises, the court of Ver- 
sailles, without all doubt, exhorted La Jonquiere to 
ae proceed in bringing its ambitious schemes to perfection. 
opened. Kvery incident in America seemed to prognosticate 
war, when the session of Parliament was opened on the 
fifteenth day of November; yet his majesty, on this 
occasion, told them, that the events of the year had 
not made it necessary for him to offer any thing in par- 
ticular to their consideration relating to foreign affairs. 
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He even declared, that the continuance of the public cHap. 


tranquillity, and the general state of Europe, remained 
upon the same footing as when they last parted; and 
assured them of his steadiness: in pursuing the most 
effectual measures to preserve to his people the blessings 
of peace. He expressed uncommon concern, that the 
horrid crimes of robbery and of murder were of late 
rather increased than diminished, and earnestly recom- 
mended this important object to their serious attention. 
Affectionate addresses were presented by both Houses 
in answer to this harangue; and, what was very re- 
markable, they were proposed and passed without 
question or debate. 
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The Commons continued the same number of sea- Supplies 


men and land-forces for the ensuing year, which ha 
been granted in the last session, and made suitable pro- 
vision for all the exigencies of the state. The whole 
supply amounted to two millions seven hundred ninety- 
seven thousand nine hundred and sixteen pounds, ten 
shillings, and two-pence, to be raised by a land-tax of 
two shillings in the pound, a malt-tax, a continuation 
of certain duties on wine, vinegar, cider, and beer im- 
ported, a sum taken from the sinking-fund, and the 
overplus of certain grants, funds, and duties. ‘The 
_ provisions made considerably exceeded the grants; but 
this excess was chargeable with the interest of what 
should be borrowed upon the credit in the land or 
malt-tax, there being a clause of credit in both, as also 
with the deficiency (if any should happen) in the sums 
they were computed to produce. ‘he House agreed 
to all these resolutions almost unanimously ; indeed, 


no opposition was made to any of them, but that for 


continuing the same number of land-forces, which was 
carried by a great majority. 


d granted. 


The act permitting Jews to be naturalized, which. Repeal of 


had, during the last session, triumphed over such an 


the act for 
naturalizing 


obstinate opposition, was by this time become the sub- Jews 


ject of national horror and execration. Every part of 

the kingdom resounded with the reproach of the mi- 

nistry who had enforced such an odious measure ; and 

the two brothers, who engrossed the greater part of the 

administration, trembled at the prospect of what this 
VOL. III. 
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cuap. clamour might produce at the general election, this 
XXIII. heing the last session of the present Parliament. So 


1753. 


eager were the ministers to annul this unpopular mea- 
sure, that, immediately after the Peers had agreed to 
the nature and form of an address to his majesty, the 
Duke of Newcastle, with that precipitation so peculiar 
to his character, poured forth an abrupt harangue in 
that House, importing, that the disaffected had made a 
handle of the act passed last session in favour of the 
Jews, to raise discontents among many of his majesty’s 
ood subjects; and as the act was in itself of little im- 
portance, he was of opinion it ought to be repealed ; 
for this purpose he presented a bill ready framed, which 
was read and committed, though not without some de- 
bate. The naturalization bill, now devoted as a sacrifice 
to the resentment of the people, contained a clause dis- 
abling all naturalized Jews from purchasing, inheriting, 
or receiving any advowson or presentation, or right to 
any ecclesiastical benefice or promotion, school, ho- 
spital, or donative ; and by the first draft of the bill, 
which his grace now presented, it was intended that 
this clause should not be repealed. It was the opinion, 
however, of the majority, that. such a clause standmg 
unrepealed might imply that the Jews, by bemg thus 
expressly excluded from the possession of any eccle- 
siastical right of presentation, would be considered as 
having the power and privilege of purchasing and in- 
heriting any lay property in the kingdom. On this 
consideration an amendment was made in the bill, the 
clause in question was left out, and the whole act of 
naturalization repealed without exception*. ‘Though 
the Lords in general concurred in the expediency of the 
repeal, it was opposed by some few, as too great a sa- 
crifice to the idle and unfounded clamours of the mul- 
titude; and upon this side of the debate a great power 
of elocution was displayed by Earl ‘Temple, who had 
lately succeeded to this title on the death of his mo- 
ther, a nobleman of distinguished abilities, and the 

@ The reverend bench of bishops had, with a laudable spirit of christian meekness 
and philanthropy, generally approved of the indulgence granted to their Hebrew 
brethren; and now they acquiesced in the proposed repeal with the same passive 


discretion, though one of the number contended for the saving clause which the 
Duke of N had recommended. 
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most amiable disposition, frank, liberal, humane, and 
zealously attached to the interest and honour of his 
country. In the Lower House, the members of both 
parties seemed to vie with each other in demonstrations 
of aversion to this unpopular act. On the very first 
day of the session, immediately after the motion for an 
address to his majesty, Sir James Dashwood, an eminent 
leader in the opposition, gave the Commons to under- 
stand, that he had a motion of very great importance 
to make, which would require the attention of every 
member, as soon as the motion for the address should 
be discussed; he therefore desired they would not quit 
the House, until he should have an opportunity to ex- 
plain his proposal. Accordingly, they had no sooner 
agreed to the motion for an address of thanks to his 
majesty, than he stood up again; and having expatiated 
upon the just and general indignation which the act 
of the preceding session, in favour of the Jews, had 
raised among the people, he moved to order that the 
House should be called over on Tuesday the fourth 
day of December, for taking that act mto consideration ; 
but being given to understand, that it was not usual to 
appoint a call of the House for any particular purpose, 
he agreed that the motion should be general. It was 
seconded by Lord Parker, his opposite in political m- 
terests; the House agreed to it without opposition, and 
the call was ordered accordingly. They were anticipated, 
however, by the Lords, who framed and transmitted 
to them a bill on the same subject, to the purport of 
which the Commons made no objection; for every 
member, having the fear of the general election before 
his eyes, carefully avoided every expression which 
could give umbrage to his constituents; but violent 
opposition was made to the preamble, which ran in the 
following strain: “ Whereas an act of Parliament was 
made and passed in the twenty-fifth year of his ma- 
jesty’s reign, entitled ‘ An Act to permit Persons pro- 
fessing the Jewish Religion to be naturalized by Par- 
liament, and for other Purposes therein mentioned;’ and 
whereas occasion has been taken, from the said act, to 
raise discontents and disquiets in the minds of his ma- 


jesty’s subjects, be it enacted,” &c. This introduction 
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was considered as an unjust reflection upon the body of 
the people in general, and in particular upon those who 
had opposed the bill in the course of the preceding 
session. Sir Roger Newdigate therefore moved, that 
the expression should be varied to this effect: “‘ Whereas 
ereat discontents and disquietudes had from the said 
act arisen.”? The consequence of this motion was an 
obstinate debate, in which it was supported by the Earl 
of Egmont, and divers other able orators; but Mr. 
Pelham and Mr. Pitt were numbered among its oppo- 
nents. The question being put for the proposed altera- 
tion, it was of course carried in the negative: the bill, 
after the third reading, passed nemine contradicente, 
and in due time obtained the royal assent. 

Even this concession of the ministry did not allay the 
resentment of the people, and their apprehensions of 
encroachment from the Jews. Another act still sub- 
sisted, by virtue of which any person professing the 
Jewish religion might become a free denizen of Great 
Britain, after having resided seven years in any of his 
majesty’s colonies in America; and this was now con- 
sidered as a law, having the same dangerous tendency, 
of which the other was now in a fair way of bemg con- 
victed. It was moved, therefore, in the Lower House, 
that part of this former act might be read: then the 
same member made a motion for an address to his ma- 
jesty, desiring that the House might have the perusal 
of the lists transmitted from the American colonies to 
the commissioners for trade and plantations, containing 
the names of all such persons professing the Jewish 
religion as had entitled themselves to the benefit of the 
said act, since the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty. ‘These lists were accordingly presented, and left 
upon the table for the perusal of the members: but as 
this act contained no limitation of time within which 
the benefit of it should be claimed, and as this claim 
was attended with a good deal of trouble and some ex- 
pense, very few persons had availed themselves of it in 
that period. Nevertheless, as a great number of Jews 
were already entitled to claim this indulgence, and as 
it remained an open channel through which Great 
Britain might be deluged with those people, ail of 
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whom the law would hold as natural-born subjects, and 
their progeny as freed from all the restrictions contained 
im the act with respect to naturalized foreigners, Lord 
Harley moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal so 
much of the said act as related to persons professing the 
Jewish religion, who should come to settle in any British 
colony after a certain time. The motion was seconded 
by Sir James Dashwood, and supported by the Earl of 
Egmont; but being found unequal to the interest and 
elocution of Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt, was rejected by 
the majority. 

The next object that claimed the attention of the 
Commons was a bill for improving the regulations 
already made to prevent the spreading of a contagious 
distemper, which raged among the horned cattle in 
different parts of the kingdom. ‘The last bill of this 
session that had the good fortune to succeed was brought 
in for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and 
soldiers in the service of the Kast India company, and 
for the punishment of offences committed in the East 
Indies and the island of St. Helena. This being a 
measure of a very extraordinary nature, all the members 
were ordered to’ attend the House on the day fixed 
for the second reading; at the same time all charters, 
commissions, and authorities, by which any powers 
relative to.a military jurisdiction, or the exercise of 
martial law, had been granted or derived from the 
crown to the said company, were submitted to the per- 
-usal of the members. ‘The bill was by many considered 
as a dangerous extension of military power, to the pre- 
judice of the civil rights enjoyed by British subjects, 
and as such violently contested by the Karl of Egmont, 
Lord Strange, and Mr. Alderman Beckford. Their 
objections were answered by the solicitor-general and 
Mr. Yorke. ‘The bill, after some warm debates, being 
espoused by the ministry, was enacted into a law, and 
despatched to the Kast Indies by the first opportunity. 
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Some other motions were made, and petitions pre- Case of 
sented on different subjects, which, as they miscarried, LF Some 


it will be unnecessary to particularize. It may not be 
amiss, however, to record an exemplary act of justice 
done by the Commons on a person belonging to a public 
office, whom they detected in the practice of fraud 
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XXIII. taken in the last session to prevent the monopolizing 
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of tickets in the state lottery, all those precautions had 
been eluded in a scandalous manner by certain indi- 
viduals intrusted with the charge of delivering the 
tickets to the contributors, according to the intent of 
the act, which expressly declared that not more than 
twenty should be sold to any one person. Instead of 
conforming to these directions of the legislature, they 
and their friends engrossed great numbers, sheltering 
themselves under a false list of feigned names for the 
purpose; by which means they not only defeated the 
equitable intention of the Commons, but in some mea- 
sure injured the public credit ; inasmuch as their avarice 
had prompted them to subscribe for a greater number 
than they had cash to purchase, so that there was a 
deficiency in the first payment, which might have had 
a bad effect on the public affairs. These practices were 
so flagrant and notorious as to attract the notice of the 
Lower House, where an inquiry was begun, and pro- 
secuted with a spirit of real patriotism, in opposition to 
a scandalous cabal, who endeavoured with equal eager- 
ness and perseverance to screen the delinquents. All 
their efforts, however, proved abortive; and a com- 
mittee, appointed to examine particulars, agreed to 
several severe resolutions against one Le , who 
had amassed a large fortune by this and other kinds of 
peculation. ‘They voted him guilty of a breach of trust, 
and a direct violation of the lottery act; and an address 
was presented to his majesty, desirmg he might be 
prosecuted by the attorney-general for these offences. 
He was accordingly sued in the court of King’s Bench, 
and paid a fine of one thousand pounds, for having 
committed frauds by which he had gained forty times 
that sum; but he was treated with such gentleness as 
remarkably denoted the clemency of that. tribunal. 
The session ended in the beginning of April, when 
the king gave the Parliament to understand that he 
should say nothing at present on foreign affairs; but — 
assured them of his fixed resolution to exert his whole 
power in maintaining the general tranquillity, and ad- 
hering to such measures for that purpose as he had 
hitherto pursued in conjunction with his allies. He 
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in very affectionate terms thanked both Houses for the 
repeated proofs they had given of their zealous attach- 
ment and loyalty to his person and government. He 
enumerated the salutary measures they had taken for 
lessening the national debt, and augmenting the public 
credit, extending navigation and commerce, reforming 
the morals of the people, and improving the regulations 
of civil economy. He concluded with declaring, that 
he securely relied upon the loyalty and good affection 
of his people, and had no other aim than their perma- 
nent happiness. In a little time after the close of this 
session they were dissolved by proclamation, and new 
writs issued by the lord chancellor for convoking a 
new Parliament. ‘The same ceremonies were practised 
with respect to the convocations of Canterbury and 
York; though they no longer retained their former 
importance; nor, indeed, were they suffered to sit and 
deliberate upon the subjects which formerly fell under 
their cognizance and discussion. 

In the beginning of March, the ministry of Great 
Britain had been left without a head by the death of 
Mr. Pelham, which was not only sincerely lamented 
by his sovereign, but also regretted by the nation in 
general, to whose affection he had powerfully recom- 
mended himself by the candour and humanity of his 
conduct and character, even while he pursued measures 
which they did not entirely approve. ‘The loss of such 
a minister was the more deeply felt by the government 
at this juncture, being the eve of a general election for 
a new Parliament, when every administration is sup- 
posed to exert itself with redoubled vigilance and cir- 
cumspection. He had already concerted the measures 
for securing a majority, and his plan was faithfully 
executed by his friends and adherents,who still engrossed 
the administration. His brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, was appointed first lord commissioner of the 
treasury, and succeeded as secretary of state by Sir 
Thomas Robinson, who had long resided as ambassador 
at the court of Vienna. The other department of this 
office was still retained by the Earl of Holdernesse; 
and the function of chancellor of the exchequer was 
performed as usual by the lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, until a proper person could be found to 
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fill that important office; but in the course of the 


summer it was bestowed upon Mr. Legge, who acquitted 
himself with equal honour and capacity. Divers other 
alterations were made, of less importance to the public; 
Sir George Lyttelton was appointed cofierer, and the 
Earl of Hillsborough, comptroller of the household. 
Mr. George Grenville, brother to Earl Temple, became 
treasurer of the navy; and Mr. Charles Townshend, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, 
took place as a commissioner at the board of Admiralty, 
in the room of Lord Barrington, made master of the 
wardrobe. Lord Hardwicke, the chancellor, was pro- 
moted to the dignity of an earl. The place of lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench becoming vacant by 
the death of Sir William Lee, was filled with Sir Dudley 
Rider, and he was succeeded by Mr. Murray in the 
office of attorney-general. 

‘The elections for the new Parliament generally suc- 
ceeded according to the wish of the miistry ; for oppo- 
sition was now dwindled down to the lowest state of 
imbecility. It had received a mortal wound by the 
death of the late Prince of Wales, whose adherents 
were too wise to pursue an 7gnis fatuus, without any 
prospect of success or advantage. Some of them had 
prudently sung their palinodia to the ministry, and been 
gratified with profitable employments; while others, 
setting too great a price upon their own importance, 
kept aloof till the market was over, and were left to 
pine in secret over their disappointed ambition. The 
maxims of toryism had been relinquished by many, as 
the barren principles of a losing game; the body of the 
people were conciliated to the established government ; 
and the harmony that now, for the first time, subsisted 
among all the branches of the royal family, had a 
wonderful effect in acquiring a degree of popularity 
which they had never before enjoyed. ‘The writs being 
returned, the new Parliament was opened -on the last | 
day of May, by the Duke of Cumberland, and some 
other Peers, who acted by virtue of a commission from 
his majesty. “The Commons having chosen for their 
speaker the Right Hon. Arthur Onslow, who had 
honourably filled that high office in four preceding 
Parliaments, he was presented. and approved by the 
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commissioners. Then the lord high chancellor  ha- 
yangued both Houses, giving them to understand, that 
his majesty had indulged them with this early oppor- 
tunity of coming together, in order to complete without 
loss of time certain parliamentary proceedings, which he 
judged would be for the satisfaction of his good sub- 
jects; but he did not think proper to lay before them 
any points of general business, reserving every thing of 
that nature to the usual time of their assembling in the 
winter. On the fifth day of June this short session 
was closed, and the Parliament prorogued by the lords 
commissioners. 

In the beginning of this year violent disputes arose 
between the government and the House of Commons 
in Ireland, on the almost forgotten subjects of privilege 
and prerogative. ‘The Commons conceived they had 
an undoubted right to apply the surplus of their revenue 
towards national purposes, without the consent of their 
sovereign; and, accordingly, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-nine, prepared a bill with this 
preamble: ‘¢ Whereas on the twenty-fifth day of March 
last a considerable balance remained in the hands of 
the vice-treasurers or receivers-general of the kingdom, 
or their deputy or deputies, unapplied; and it will be 
for your majesty’s service, and for the ease of your 
faithful subjects in this kingdom, that so much thereof 
as can be conveniently spared should be paid, agreeably 
to your majesty’s most gracious intentions, in discharge 
of part of the national debt.” ‘This appropriation gave 
great offence to the advocates for prerogative in King- 
land, who affirmed that the Commons had no right to 
apply any part of the unappropriated revenue, or even 
to take any such affair into consideration, without the 
previous consent of the crown, expressed in the most 
explicit terms. It was in consequence of this doctrine 
that the Duke of Dorset, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
told them in the next session of Parliament, held in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-one, he was 
commanded by the king to acquaint them, that his 
majesty, ever attentive to the ease and happiness of his 
subjects, would graciously consent and recommend it 
to them, that such a part of the money then remaining 
in his treasury, as should be thought consistent with 
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cHAP. the public service, be applied towards the further re- 
XXUI. duction of the national debt. This declaration alarmed 
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the Commons, zealous as they were for the preservation 
of their privileges; and in their address of thanks, which, 
like that of the Parliament of Great Britain, used always 
to echo back the words of the speech, they made no 
mention of his majesty’s consent; but only acknowledged 
his gracious attention to their ease and happmess, in 
recommending to them the application of the surplus. 
They accordingly resolved to apply one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds of that overplus towards the 
discharge of the national debt; and, i the preamble 
of the bill, framed for this purpose, made no mention of 
his majesty’s consent, though before they had acknow- 
ledged his goodness in recommending this application. 
The ministry in England were highly offended at this 
purposed omission, which they construed into a wilful 
encroachment on the prerogative; and the bill was sent 
back with an alteration in the preamble, signifying his 
majesty’s consent as well as recommendation. ‘The 
Irish House of Commons being at that time deeply 
engaged in a minute inquiry into the conduct of a 
gentleman, a servant of the crown, and a member of 
their own House, accused of having misapplied a large 
sum of money, with which he had been intrusted for 
rebuilding or repairing the barracks, were now unwilling 
to embroil themselves farther with the government, until 
this affair should be discussed. ‘They, therefore, passed 
the bill with the alteration, and proceeded with their 
inquiry. ‘The person was convicted of having misap- 
plied the public money, and ordered to make the bar- 
racks fit for the reception and accommodation of the 
troops at his own expense. ‘They did not, however, 
neglect to assert what they thought their rights and 
privileges, when the next opportunity occurred. ‘The 
Duke of Dorset, when he opened the session of this 
year, repeated the expression of his majesty’s gracious 
consent, in mentioning the surplus of the public money. 
They again omitted that word in their address; and 
resolved, in their bill of application, not only to sink 
this odious term, but likewise to abate in their com- 
plaisance to the crown, by leaving out that expression 
of grateful acknowledgment, which had met with such 
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spirit of resentment through the whole Irish nation. 
The committee who prepared the bill, instead of in- 
serting the usual compliments in the preamble, men- 
tioned nothing but a recital of facts, and sent it over 
in a very plain dress, quite destitute of all embroidery. 
The ministry, intent upon vindicating the prerogative 
from such an unmannerly attack, filled up the omissions 
of the committee, and sent it back with this alteration: 
«And your majesty, ever attentive to the ease and 
happiness of your faithful subjects, has been graciously 
pleased to signify that you would consent, and to recom- 
mend it to us, that so much of the money remaining in 
your majesty’s treasury as should be necessary to be 
applied to the discharge of the national debt, or such 
part thereof as should be thought expedient by Par- 
liament.”? This then being the crisis which was to 
determine a constitutional point of such importance, 
namely, whether the people in Parliament assembled 
have a right to deliberate upon and vote the application 
of any part of the unappropriated revenue, without the 
previous consent of the crown; those who were the 
most zealously attached to the liberties of their country 
resolved to exert themselves in opposing what they 
conceived to be a violation of those liberties; and the 
bill, with its alterations, was rejected by a majority of 
five voices. ‘The success of their endeavours was cele- 
brated with the most extravagant rejoicings, as a tri- 
umph of patriotism over the arts of ministerial corrup- 
tion; and, on the other hand, all the servants of the 
crown, who had joined the popular cry on this occasion, 
were in a little time dismissed from their employments. 
The rejection of the bill was a great disappointment to 
the creditors of the public, and the circulation of cash 
was almost stagnated. These calamities were imputed to 
arbitrary designs in the government, and the people 
began to be inflamed with an enthusiastic spirit of m- 
dependency, which might have produced mischievous 
effects, had not artful steps been taken to bring over the 
demagogues, and thus divert the stream of popular cla- 
mour from the ministry to those very individuals who 
had been the idols of popular veneration. ‘The speaker 
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of the House of Commons was promoted to the dignity 
of an earl; and some other patriots were gratified with 
lucrative employments. His majesty’s letter arrived 
for paying off seventy-five thousand five hundred pounds 
of the national debt. The circulation was thus ani- 
mated, and the resentment of the populace subsiding, 
the kingdom retrieved its former tranquillity. 

The ambition and intrigues of the French court, by 
which the British interest was invaded and disturbed 
on the Continent of America, had also extended itself 
to the East Indies, where they endeavoured to embroil 
the English company with divers nabobs, or princes, 
who governed different parts of the peninsula imtra 
Gangem. That the reader may have a clear and di- 
stinct idea of these transactions, we shall exhibit a short 
sketch of the English forts and settlements in that re- 
mote country. ‘The first of these we shall mention is 
Surat”, in the province so called, situated between the 
twenty-first and twenty-second degrees of north lati- 
tude; from hence the peninsula stretches into the Indian 
ocean as far as the latitude of eight north, ending in a 
point at Cape Comorin, which is the southern extremity. 
To the northward this peninsula joius to Indostan, and 
at its greatest breadth extends seven hundred miles. 
Upon the west, east, and south, it is washed by the sea. 
It comprehends the kingdoms of Malabar, Decan, Gol- 
conda,. and Bisnagar, with the principalities of Gingi, 
Tanjour, and Madura. ‘The western side is distin- 
guished by the name of the Malabar coast: the eastern 
takes the denomination of Coromandel ; and, in different 
parts of this long sweep, from Surat round Cape Comorin 
to the bottom of the bay of Bengal, the English and 
other European powers have, with the consent of the 


b Several European nations had settlements at Surat, which was one of the most 
frequented cities of the East, from the great concourse of Mahometan pilgrims, who 
make it their road from India, in their visits to the tomb of their prophet at Mecca. 
In order to keep the seas clear of pirates between Surat and the gulf of Arabia and 
Persia, the mogul had been at the annual expense of a large ship fitted out on pur- 
pose to carry the pilgrims to Judda, which is within a small distance of Mecca. For 
the security of this ship, as well as to protect the trade of Surat, he granted to his 
admiral, the siddee chief of a colony of caffrees, or blacks, a revenue called the tanka, 
to the value of three lacks of rupees, amounting to above thirty-seven thousand 
pounds, arising partly from the adjacent lands, and partly from the revenues of 
Surat, which were paid him yearly by the governor of the castle, who is appointed 
by the mogul to keep the city under proper subjection, without, however, interfering 
with the government of it. 
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mogul, established forts and trading settlements. All 
these kingdoms, properly speaking, belong to the mogul ; 
but his power was so weakened by the last invasion of 
Kouli Khan, that he has not been able to assert his 
empire over this remote country; the tributary princes 
of which, and even the nabobs, who were originally 
governors appointed under their authority, have ren- 
dered themselves independent, and exert an absolute 
dominion over their respective territories, without ac- 
knowledging his superiority either by tribute or homage. 
These princes, when they quarrel among themselves, 
naturally have recourse to the assistance of such Eu- 
ropean powers as are settled in or near their dominions; 
and in the same manner the East Indian companies of 
the European powers, which happen to be at war with 
each other, never fail to interest the nabobs in the dis- 
pute. 
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unhealthy; and: the commerce was rendered very pre- 
carious by the neighbourhood of the famous corsair 
Angria, until his port of Geriah was taken, and_ his 
fortifications demolished. ‘The English company lke- 
wise carry on some traffic at Dabul, about forty leagues 
farther to the south, in the province of Cuncan. In 
the same southerly progression, towards the point of 
the peninsula, we arrive at Carwar, in the latitude of 
fifteen degrees, where there is a small fort and factory 
belonging to the company, standing on the south side 
of a bay, with a river capable of receiving ships of 
pretty large burthen. ‘The climate here is remarkably 
salubrious: the country abounds with provisions of all 
sorts, and the best pepper of India grows in this neigh- 
bourhood. The next English settlement we find at 
Tillicherry, where the company has erected a fort, to 
defend their commerce of pepper and cardamoms from 
the insults of the rajah, who governs this part of Ma- 
labar. Hither the English trade was removed from 
Calicut, a large town that stands fifteen leagues to the 
southward of Tillicherry, and was as well frequented 
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the Malabar coast is that of Anjengo, between the 
eighth and ninth degrees of latitude. It is defended 
by a regular fort, situated on a broad river, which falls 
into the sea, and would be very commodious for trade, 
were not the water on the bar too shallow to admit 
ships of considerable burthen. Then turning the Cape, 
and. passing through the strait of Chilao, formed by the 
island of Ceylon, we arrive on the coast of Coromandel, 
which forms the eastern side of the isthmus. Pro- 
secuting our course in a northern direction, the first 
English factory we reach is that of Fort St. David's, 
formerly called Tegapatan, situated in the latitude of 
eleven degrees forty minutes north, within the kmgdom 
of Gingi. It was, about six-and-twenty years ago, sold 
by a Mahratta prince to the East India company, and, 
next to Bombay, is the most considerable settlement 
we have yet mentioned. Its territory extends about 
eight miles along the coast, and half that space up the 
country, which is delightfully watered by a variety of 
rivers: the soil is fertile, and the climate healthy. ‘The 
fort is regular, well provided with cannon, ammunition, 
and a numerous garrison, which is the more necessary, 
on account of the neighbourhood cf the French settle- 
ment at Pondicherry’. But the chief settlement be- 
longing to the company on this coast is that of Madras, 
or Fort St. George, standing farther to the northward, 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth degrees of lati- 
tude, and not a great way from the diamond mines of 
Golconda. It is seated on a flat, barren, scorching 
sand, so near the sea, that in bad weather the walls are 
endangered by the mighty surges rolled in from the 
ocean. As the soil is barren, the climate is so intensely 
hot, that it would be altogether uninhabitable, were not 
the heat mitigated by the sea-breezes. On the land 
side it is defended by a salt water river, which, while 
it contributes to the security of the place, robs the in- 
habitants of one great comfort, by obstructing the springs 
of fresh water. ‘he fort is a regular square, the town 
surrounded with walls well mounted with artillery, and 


_ © The trade consists of long cloths of different colours, sallampores, morees, dimi- 
ties, ginghams, and succatoons. 
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the place, including the Black Town, is very populous. 
Madras, with several villages in the neighbourhood, was 
purchased of the King of Golconda, before the mogul 
became sovereign of this country. ‘The governor of 
this place is not only president of Fort St. George, but 
also of all the other settlements on the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, as far as the island of Sumatra. He 
lives in great pomp, having inferior judges, who pass 
sentence of death occasionally on malefactors of any 
nation, except the subjects of Great Britain. All the 
company’s affairs are directed by him and his council, 
who are invested with the power of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment, short of life and member, upon such 
Europeans as are in the service, and dispose of all places 
of trust and profit. By virtue of an act passed in the 
course of this very session, the military officers belonging 
to the company were permitted to hold courts-martial, 
and punish their soldiers according to the degree of 
their delinquency. In aword, Madras is of the utmost 
importance to the company for its strength, wealth, and 
the great returns it makes in calicoes and muslins. 
Towards the latter end of the last century the English 
company had a. flourishing factory at Masulipatam, 
standing on the north side of the river Nagundi, which 
separates the provinces of Golconda and Bisnagar, in 
the latitude of sixteen degrees and thirty minutes; but 
now there is no European settlement here, except a 
Dutch factory, maintained for carrying on the chintz 
commerce. At Visgapatam, situated still farther to 
the northward, the English possess a factory, regularly 
fortified, on the side of a river, which, however, a dan- 
gerous bar has rendered unfit for navigation. The 
adjacent country affords cotton cloths, and the best 
striped muslins of India. It is chiefly for the use of 
this settlement that the company maintains a factory 
at Ganjam, the most eastern town in the province or 
kingdom of Golconda, situated in a country abounding 
with rice and sugar canes. Still farther to the north 
coast, in the latitude of twenty-two degrees, the com- 
pany maintains a factory at Balasore, which was for- 
merly very considerable; but hath been of very little 
consequence since the navigation of the river Huguely 
was improved. At this place every European ship 
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cuap. bound for Bengal and the Ganges takes in a pilot. 

XXL The climate is not counted very salubrious; but the 

1754. adjacent country is fruitful to admiration, and here are 
considerable manufactures of cotton and silk. Without 
skilful pilots, the English would find it very difficult 
to navigate the different channels: through which the 
river Ganges discharges itself into the sea at the bottom 
of the bay of Bengal. On the southern branch is a 
town called Pipely, where there was formerly an English 
factory; but this was removed to Huguely, one hundred 
and sixty miles farther up the river; a place which, to- 
wether with the company’s settlement at Calcutta, were 
the emporiums of their commerce for the whole king- 
dom of Bengal. Indeed Huguely is now abandoned 
by the English, and their whole trade centres at Cal- 
cutta or Fort William, which is a regular fortification, 
containing lodgings for the factors and writers, store- 
houses for the company’s merchandise, and magazines 
for their ammunition. As for the governor’s house, 
which likewise stands within the fort, it is one of the 
most regular structures in all India. Besides these 
settlements along the sea-coast of the peninsula, and 
on the banks of the Ganges, the English Kast India 
company possess certain inland factories and posts for 
the convenience and defence of their commerce, either 
purchased of the nabobs and rajahs, or conquered in 
the course of the war. As the operations we propose 
to record were confined to the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, or the interior countries which form the 
peninsula intra Gangem, it will be unnecessary to de- 
scribe the factory at Bencoolen, on the island of Su- 
matra, or any settlement which the English possess in 
other parts of the Kast Indies. 

Dispute In order to understand the military transactions of 

cies the English company in India, the reader will take 

of Arcot. notice, that immediately after the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Monsieur Dupleix, who commanded for the 
French in that country, began by his intrigues to sow 
the seeds of dissension among the nabobs, that he might 
be the better able to fish im troubled waters. Nizam 
Almuluck, the mogul’s viceroy of Decan, having the 
right of nominating a governor of the Carnatic, now 
more generally known by the name of the Nabob of 
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Arcot, appointed Anaverdy Khan to that office in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty-five. ‘Lhe 
viceroy dying was succeeded in his viceroyalty, or suba- 
ship, by his second son Nazirzing, whom the mogul 
confirmed. He was opposed in his pretensions by his own 
cousin Muzapherzing, who had recourse to the assist- 
ance of M. Dupleix, and obtamed from him a reinforce- 
ment of Europeans and artillery, in consideration of 
many presents and promises which he fulfilled in the 
sequel. ‘Thus reinforced and jomed by one Chunda 
Saib, an active Indian chief, he took the field against 
his kinsman Nazirzing, who was supported by a body of 
English troops under Colonel Laurence. ‘The French, 
dreading an engagement, retired in the night; and 
Muzapherzing, seeing himself abandoned by all his own 
troops, appealed to the clemency of his cousin, who 
spared his life, but detained him as a state prisoner. In 
this situation he formed a conspiracy against his kins- 
man’s life with Nazirzing’s prime minister, and the 
Nabobs of Cadupab and Condaneor, then in his camp; 
and the conspirators were encouraged in their scheme 
by Dupleix and Chunda Saib, who had retired to Pondi- 
cherry. Thus stimulated, they murdered Nazirzing in 
his camp, and procldimed Muzapherzing Viceroy of 
~ Decan. In the tents of the murdered viceroy they 
found an immense treasure, of which a great share fell 
to M. Dupleix, whom Muzapherzing the usurper at 
this time associated in the government. By virtue of 
this association the Frenchman assumed the state and 
formalities of an eastern prince; and he and his col- 
league Muzapherzing appointed Chunda Saib Nabob of 
Arcot; Anaverdy Khan, the late nabob, had been, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, 
defeated and slain by Muzapherzing and Chunda Sab, 
with the assistance of their French auxiliaries ; and his 
son Mahommed Ali Khan had put himself under the 
protection of the English at Madras, and was confirmed 
_by Nazirzing, as his father’s successor in the nabobship, 
or government of Arcot. This government, therefore, 
was disputed between Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed 
by the legal Viceroy Nazirzing, supported by the English 
company, and Chunda Saib, nominated by the usurper 
VOL. III. L 
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Muzapherzing, and protected by Dupleix, who com- 
manded at Pondicherry. Muzapherzing did not long 
survive his usurpation. In the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one, the same nabobs who had pro- 
moted him to his kinsman’s place, thinking themselves 
I] rewarded for their services, fell upon him suddenly, 
routed his troops, and put him to death; and next day 
the chiefs of the army proclaimed Sallabatzing, brother 
to Nazirzing, Viceroy of Decan: on the other hand, the 
mogul appointed Gauzedy Khan, who was the elder 
brother of Sallabatzing ; and this prince confirmed Ma- 
hommed Ali Khan in the government of Arcot: but 
the affairs of the mogul’s court were then in such con- 
fusion, that he could not spare an army to support the 
nomination he had made. Chunda Saib, Nabob of 
Arcot, baving been deposed by the great mogul, who 
placed Anaverdy Khan in his room, he resolved to 
recover his government by force, and had recourse to 
the French general at Pondicherry, who reinforced him 
with two thousand sepoys, or soldiers of the country, 
sixty caffrees, and four hundred and twenty French 
troops, on condition that, if he proved successful in his 
enterprise, he should cede to the French the town of 
Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with -its 
dependencies, consisting of forty-five villages. ‘“I’hus 
reinforced, he defeated his rival Anaverdy Khan, who 
lost his life in the engagement, reassumed the govern- 
ment of Arcot, and punctually performed the conditions 
which had been stipulated by his French allies. 
Mahommed Ali Khan, at the death of his father, had 
fled to Tiruchirapalli’, and solicited the assistance of ¥ 
the English, who favoured him with a reinforcement of 
money, men, and ammunition, under the conduct of 
Major Laurence, a brave and experienced officer. By 
dint of this supply he gained some advantages over the 
enemy, who were obliged to retreat; but no decisive 
blow was given. Mahommed afterwards repaired in 
person to Fort St. David’s to demand more powerful 


d Tiruchirapalli, commonly called Trichinopoly, situated near the river Cauveri, 
above two hundred miles to the southward of Madras, is the capital of a small king- 
dom belonging to the government of Arcot, and bounded on the east by the kingdom 
of Tanjore. 
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succours, alleging that his fate was connected with the 
interest of the English company, which in time would 
be obliged to abandon the whole coast, should they 
allow the enemy to proceed in their conquests. In con- 
sequence of these representations, he received another 
strong reinforcement under the command of Captain 
Cope; but nothing of importance was attempted, and 
the English auxiliaries retired. “Then Mahommed was 
attacked by the enemy, who obtained a complete victory 
over him. Finding it impossible to maintain his footing 
by his own strength, he entered into a close alliance 
with the English, and ceded to them some commercial 
points, which had been long in dispute. “Then they 
detached Captain Cope to put Tiruchirapalli in a posture 
of defence ; while Captain de Gingins, a Swiss officer, 
marched at the head of four hundred Europeans to the 
nabob’s assistance. The two armies being pretty equal 
im strength, lay encamped in sight of each other a whole 
month; during which nothing happened but a few 
skirmishes, which generally terminated to the advantage 
of the English auxiliaries. In order to make a diver- 
sion, and divide the French forces, the company re- 
solved to send a detachment into the province of Arcot ; 
and this was one of the first occasions upon which the 
extraordinary talents of Mr. Clive were displayed. He 
had entered into the service of the Kast India company 
as a writer, and was considered as a person very indif- 
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life. He now offered his service in a military capacity, 
and actually began his march to Arcot, at the head of 
two hundred and ten Europeans, with five hundred 
sepoys*. | 
_. Such was the resolution, secrecy, and despatch with 
which he conducted this enterprise, that the enemy 
knew nothing of his motions until he was in possession 
of the capital, which he took without opposition. ‘The 
inhabitants, expecting to be plundered, offered him a 
large sum to spare their city; but they derived their 
security from the generosity and discretion of the con- 
queror. He refused the proffered ransom, and issued 


_* The sepoys are the mercenaries of the country, who are hired as soldiers occas 
Stonally by all parties. 
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to remain in their houses should be protected from in- 
sult and injury, and the rest have leave to retire with 
all their effects except provisions, for which he promised 
to pay the full value. By this sage conduct he conci- 
liated the affections of the people so entirely, that even 
those who quitted the place supplied him with exact in- 
tellizence of the enemy’s designs, when he was besieged 
in the sequel. ‘The town was in a little time invested 
by Rajah Saib, son of Chunda Saib, at the head of a 
numerous army, and the operations of the siege were 
conducted by European engineers. ‘Though their ap- 
proaches were retarded by the repeated and resolute 
sallies of Mr. Clive, they at length effected two breaches 
supposed to be practicable ; and on the fourteenth day 
of October, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-one, gave a general assault. Mr. Clive, having 
received intimation of their design, had made such pre- 
parations for their reception, that they were repulsed in 
every quarter with great loss, and obliged to raise the 
siege with the utmost precipitation. | ! 

This gallant Englishman, not contented with the re- 
putation he had acquired from his noble defence, was no 
sooner reinforced by a detachment under Captain Kirk- 
patrick, from Trichinopoly, than he marched in pursuit 
of the enemy, whom he overtook in the plains of Arani. 
There, on the third day of December, he attacked them 
with irresistible impetuosity; and after an obstinate 
dispute, obtained a complete victory at a very small ex- 
pense. The forts of Timery, Caujeveram, and Aranie, 
surrendered to the terror of his name, rather than to the 
force of his arms; and he returned to Fort St. David’s 
in triumph. He had enjoyed a very few weeks of repose, 
when he was summoned to the field by fresh incursions 
of the enemy. In the beginning of the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-two, he marched. with a 
small detachment to Madras, where he was joined by a 
reinforcement from Bengal, the whole number not ex- 
ceeding three hundred Europeans, and assembled a body 
of the natives, that he might have at least the appearance 
of an army. With these he proceeded to Koveripauk, 
about fifteen miles from Arcot, where he found the. 
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French and Indians, consisting of fifteen hundred se- 
poys, seventeen hundred horse, a body of natives, and 
one hundred and fifty Europeans, with eight pieces of 
cannon. ‘Though they were advantageously posted and 
intrenched, and the day was already far advanced, Mr. 
Clive advanced against them with his usual imtrepidity ; 
but the victory remained for some time in suspense. It 
was now dark, and the battle doubtful, when Mr. Clive 
sent round a detachment to fall in the rear of the French 
battery. This attack was executed with great resolu- 
tion, while the English in front entered the intrench- 
ments with their bayonets fixed ; and though very little 
tinctured with discipline, displayed the spirit and ac- 
tivity of hardy veterans. ‘This double attack discon- 
certed the enemy in such a manner, that they soon de- 
sisted from all opposition. A considerable carnage en- 
sued; yet the greater part of the enemy, both horse 
and foot, saved themselves by flight, under cover of 
the darkness. The French, to a man, threw down their 
arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners of war ; and 
all the cannon and baggage fell into the hands of the 
victor. 

The province, of Arcot being thus cleared of the 
enemy, Mr. Clive with his forces returned to Fort St. 
David’s, where he found Major Laurence just arrived 
from England ‘, to take upon him the command of the 
troops in the company’s service. On the eighteenth 
day of March this officer, accompanied by Mr. Clive, 
took the field, and was joined by Captain de Gingins 
at Tiruchirapalli. From hence he detached Mr. Clive 
with four hundred European soldiers, a few Mahratta 
horse, and a body of sepoys, to cut off the enemy’s re- 
treat to Pondicherry. In the course of this expedition 
he dislodged a strong body of the foe posted at Samia- 
veram, and obliged Chunda Saib to throw a body of 
troops into a strong fortified temple, or pagoda, upon 
the river Koleroon, which was immediately invested. 
_ The commanding officer, in attempting to escape, was 
slain with some others, and the rest surrendered at dis- 
cretion. They were still in possession of another forti- 


f Major Laurence had sailed from England in the year 1750. 
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fied tentple, which he also besieged in form, and reduced 
by capitulation. Having subdued these forts, he marched 
directly to Voleonda, whither he understood the French 
commander D’Anteuil had retired. He found that 
officer intrenched in a village, from whence he drove 
him with precipitation, and made himself master of the 
French cannon. ‘The enemy attempted to save them- 
selves in the neighbouring fort; but the gates bemg 

shut against them by the governor, who was apprehen- 

sive that they would be followed pell-mell by the En- 

glish, Mr. Clive attacked them with great fury, and 

made a considerable slaughter ; but his humanity being 

shocked at this carnage, he sent-a flag of truce to the 

vanquished, with terms of capitulation, which they 

readily embraced. These articles imported, that D’ An- 

teuil, and three other officers, should remain -prisoners 

on parole for one year, that the garrison should be ex- 

changed, and the money and stores be delivered to the 

nabob whom the English supported. 

During these transactions Chunda Saib lay encamped 
with an army of thirty thousand men at Syrinham, an 
island in the neighbourhood of Tiruchirapalli, which 
he longed eagerly to possess. Hither Major Laurence: 
marched with his Indian allies’, and took his measures 
so well, that the enemy’s provisions were entirely in- 
tercepted.. Chunda Saib, in attempting to fly, was 
taken prisoner by the Nabob of Tanjore, an ally of 
the English company, who ordered his head to be 
struck off, in order to prevent the disputes which 
otherwise would have arisen among the captors’. The 
main body of the army being attacked by Major Lau- 
rence, and totally defeated, the island of Syrmham was 
surrendered, and about a thousand European Irench 


& His army consisted of twelve hundred Europeans and Topasses in battalions, two 
thousand sepoys, with the forces of the nabob, the Kings of Tanjore, Muissack, and 
the Mahrattas, amounting to fifteen hundred horse and ten thousand infantry. To- 


. passes are descendants from the Portuguese. The Mahrattas are native Indians of 


a very numerous and powerful nation, which hath more than once given law to the 
mogul. 

h Chunda Saib demanded leave of the Tanjore general to pass through his camp 
to Tanjore, and this request was granted; but instead of being allowed to pass, he | 
was detained prisoner, and as the allies could not agree about the manner in which he 
should be disposed of, some of the Tanjore officers, of their own accord, ended the 
dispute by cutting off his head. . 
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soldiers, under the command of Mr. Law, nephew to 
the famous Law who schemed the Mississippi company, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, including thirty 
officers, with forty pieces of cannon, and ten mortars. 
M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortified by this dis- 
aster, resolved to maintain the cause which he had 
espoused. He proclaimed Rajah Saib, the son of Chunda 
Saib, nabob of Arcot ; and afterwards pretended that he 
himself had received from the mogul sanids or com- 
missions, appointing him governor of all the Carnatic, 
from the river Kristnah to the sea; but these sanids 
appeared in the sequel to be forged. In order to com- 
plete the comedy, a supposed messenger from Delhi 
was received at Pondicherry as ambassador from the 


mogul. Dupleix, mounted on an elephant, preceded , 


- by music and dancing women, in the oriental manner, 
received in public his commission from the hands of the 
' pretended ambassador. He affected the eastern state, 
kept his darbar or court, where he appeared sitting 
cross-legged on a sopha, and received presents as prince 
of the country from his own council, as well as from the 
natives. In the mean time, hostilities continued between 
the forces of the two companies, as auxiliaries to the 
contending nabobs. The English, under Major Kin- 
nier, made an unsuccessful attempt upon Ginge, a 
strong town situated to the west of Pondicherry. Major 
Laurence defeated a strong body of French and natives, 
commanded by Dupleix’s nephew, M. de Kerjean, in 
the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, and took him pri- 
soner, together with fifteen officers: after this success, 
Mr. Clive reduced the forts of Covelong and Chengal- 
put, the last very strong, situated about forty miles to 
the southward of Madras. On the other hand, M. Du- 
pleix intercepted at sea Captain Schaub, with his whole 
Swiss company, whom he detained prisoners at Pondi- 
cherry, although the two nations were not at war with 
each other. During these transactions Sallabatzing, 
with a body of French under M. de Bussy, advanced 
towards Aurengabad, which was the seat of govern- 
ment; but he was opposed by a chief of the Mahrattas, 
at the head of a numerous army. In the mean time 


Gauzedy Khan, the elder brother of Sallabatzing, whom 
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cuap. the mogul had appointed Viceroy of Decan, took pos- 

_XXUL session of his government at Aurengabad, where, in 

i754. fourteen days after his arrival, he was poisoned by his 

own sister. The mogul immediately appointed his son 

Schah Abadin Khan to succeed his father; and this 

prince actually raised an army to come and take pos- 

session; but the mogul’s affairs requiring his presence 

at Delhi, he was obliged to postpone his design, so that 

Sallabatzing was left without a competitor, and made a 

present to the French of all the English settlements to 

the northward. Thus concluded the year one thousand 

seven hundred and fifty-two. Next campaign was chiefly 

confined to the neighbourhood of ‘Trichinopoly, where 

Major Laurence made several vigorous attacks upon the 

enemy’s army, and obtained many advantages, which, 

however, did not prove decisive, because he was-so much © 
outnumbered that he could never follow his blow. 

Convention In the course of this year the mogul was deposed by 

East India his general, Schah Abadin Khan, the Viceroy of Decan, 

companies who raised to the throne Allum Geer, another prince 

nglan Y 3 opis 

and Frauce. Of the blood. Im the succeeding year, a negotiation 

was set on foot by Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, 

and M. Dupleix; and conferences were opened at Sa- 

drass, a Dutch settlement between Pondicherry and 

Fort St. George ; but this proved abortive ; and many 

other gallant efforts were made by Major Laurence in 

the territory of Trichinopoly, which still continued to 

be the scene of action. In the course of this year 

Admiral Watson arrived on the coast of Coromandel 

witha squadron of ships of war, having on board a 

regiment commanded by Colonel Aldercroon: at the 

same time the ships from France brought over to Pon- 

dicherry the Sieur Godeheu, commissary-general and 

governor-general of all their settlements, at whose ar- 

rival Dupleix departed for Europe. The new governor 

immediately wrote a letter to Mr. Saunders, professing 

the most pacific inclinations, and proposing a suspension 

of arms between the two companies until their disputes 

could be amicably adjusted. ‘This proposal was very 

agreeable to the governor and council at Madras, and 

a cessation of arms actually took place in the month of 

October, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
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fifty-four. Deputies being sent to Pondicherry, a pro- 
yisional treaty and truce were concluded, on condition 
that neither of the two companies should for the future 
interfere in any difference that might arise between the 
princes of the country. ‘The other articles related to 
the places and settlements that should be retained or 
possessed by the respective companies, until fresh orders 
relating to this agreement should arrive from the courts 
of London and Versailles, transmitted by the two last 
India companies of France and England. Until such 
orders should arrive, it was stipulated that neither na- 
tion should be allowed to procure any new grant or 
cession, or to build forts for the defence of new esta- 
blishments ; and that they should not proceed to any 
cession, retrocession, or evacuation of what they then 
possessed ; but every thing should remain on the foot- 
ing of uit possidetis. How pacific soever the sentiments 
of the French subjects might have been at this period in 
the East Indies, certain it is, the designs of the French 
governors in America were altogether hostile, and their 
~ conduct hastening towards a rupture, which kindled up 
a bloody war in every division of the globe. 
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As this war may be termed a native of America, and General 


view of the 


the principal scenes of it were acted on that Continent, British co- 
we shall, for the information of the reader, sketch out lonles i 


North 


the situation of the then British colonies as they bor- America. 


dered on each other, and extended along the sea-coast, 
from the gulf of St. Lawrence as far south as the coun- 
_try of Florida. We shall enumerate the Indian nations 
that lie scattered about their confines, and delineate the 
manner in which the French hemmed them in by a 
surprising line of fortifications. Should we comprehend 
Hudson’s Bay, with the adjacent countries, and the 
banks of Newfoundland, in this geographical detail, we 
might affirm that Great Britain at that time possessed 
a territory along the sea-coast, extending seventeen 
hundred miles in a direct line, from the sixtieth to the 
thirty-first degree of northern latitude; but as these 
two countries were not concerned in this dispute, we 
shall advance from the northward to the southern side 


of the gulf of St. Lawrence; and, beginning with Acadia - 


or Nova Scotia, describe our settlements as they lie m 
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cuap, a southerly direction, as far as the gulf of Florida. 
XXIIL This great tract of country, stretching fifteen degrees 


1754. — 


of latitude, is washed on the east by the Atlantic Ocean: 
the southern boundary is Spanish Florida; but to the 
westward the limits are uncertain, some affirming that 
the jurisdiction of the colonies penetrates through the 
whole Continent, as far as the South Sea; while others, 
with more moderation, think they are naturally bounded | 
by the river Illionois that runs into the Mississippi, and 
in a manner connects that river with the chain of lakes 
known by the names of Michigan, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario, the three first communicating with each other, 
and the last discharging itself into the river St. Law- 
rence, which running by Montreal and Quebec issues 
into the bay of the same denomination, forming the 
northern boundary of Nova Scotia. The French, who 
had no legal claim to any lands on the south side of 
this river, nevertheless, with an insolence of ambition 
peculiar to themselves, not only extended their forts 
from the source of the St. Lawrence, through an im- 
mense tract of that country, as far as the Mississippi, 
which disembogues itself into the gulf of Florida; but 
also by a series of unparalleled encroachments, endea- 
voured to contract the English colonies within such 
narrow limits as would have cut off almost one half of 
their possessions. As we have already given a geogra- 
phical description of Nova Scotia, and mentioned the 
particulars of the new settlement of Halifax, we shall 
now only observe, that it is surrounded on three sides 
by the sea, the gulf, and river of St. Lawrence; that 
its original boundary to the west was the river Pen- 
tagoet ; but it is now contracted within the river St. 
Croix, because the crown of Great Britain did, in the 
year one thousand six hundred and sixty-three, grant 
to the Duke of York the territory of Sagadahack, 
stretching from St. Croix to the river of this name ; 
which was in the sequel, by an express charter from 
the crown, annexed to the province of Massachusett’s- 
bay, one of the four governments of New England. 
This country, situated next to Nova Scotia, lies between 
the forty-first and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude, 
extending near three hundred miles in length, and 
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about two hundred in breadth, if we bound it by those 
tracts which the French possessed ; no part of the set- 
tlements of this country, however, stretches above sixty 
miles from the sea. ‘The summer is here intensely hot, 
and the winter proportionably severe ; nevertheless, the 
climate is healthy, and the sky generally serene. ‘Lhe 
soil is not favourable to any of the Kuropean kinds of 
grain, but produces great. plenty of maize, which the 
people bake into bread, and brew into beer, though 
their favourite drink is made of molasses hopped, and 
impregnated with the tops of the spruce-fir, which is a 
native of this country. ‘The ground raises good flax 
and tolerable hemp. Here are great herds of black 
cattle, some of them very large in size, a vast number 
of excellent hogs, a breed of small horses, graceful, 
swift, aud hardy, and large flocks of sheep, whose wool, 
though not so fine as that of England, is manufactured 
with great success. _ | 

New England is composed of the four provinces 
known by the names of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
sett’s-bay, Rhode-island, and Connecticut. It is bounded. 
on the south by New York, extending northerly on 
both sides of the river Hudson, about two hundred 
miles into the country possessed by the Indians of the 
Five Nations, whom the French distinguish by the 
name of the Irroquois; but in breadth this province 
does not exceed fifty miles, though it comprehends 
Long-island, lying to the southward of Connecticut. 
_ The capital, which derives from the province the name 
of New York, is situated on an excellent harbour in 
the island of Manahatton, extending fourteen miles in 
length, and five in breadth, at the mouth of the noble 
river Hudson, which is navigable for above two hundred 
miles. At the distance of one hundred and fifty miles 
from New York stands the town of Albany, upon the 
same river. In this place all the treaties and other 
transactions were negotiated between the English and 
_ the Irroquois, a confederacy of five Indian nations, who, 
by their union, courage, and military skill, had reduced 
a great number of other Indian tribes, and subdued a 
territory more extensive than the whole kingdom of 
France. . They were about fourscore years ago able to 
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cHAp. bring ten thousand warriors into the field; but now 

XXII. their number is so greatly diminished by wars, epide- 

1754. qnical diseases, and the use of spirituous liquors, that 
they cannot raise above fifteen hundred men, even 
though they have admitted into their confederacy the 
nation of the Tuscaroras, whom the English drove 
from the confines of Carolina. The Mohock Indians 
inhabit the country advanced from Albany. The 
northern extremities of New Hampshire and New York 
are divided by the lakes Champlain and Sacrament, be- 
tween which the French had raised the fort of Crown 
Point. 

New Jersey. Contiguous to New York, and lying along the coast, 
in a southerly direction, is the small province of New 
Jersey, bounded on the west by the river Delaware, 
which divides it from Pennsylvania, extending about 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, but in breadth 
not more than one-third of that extent. ‘The climate, 
soil, and produce of these two provinces, as well as of 
Pennsylvania, are similar. ‘They yield great quantities 
of grain, sheep, horses, hogs, and horned cattle ; all 
kinds of poultry and game in great abundance; vege- 
tables of every sort in perfection, and excellent fruit, 
particularly peaches and melons. ‘Their vast forests 
abound with oak, ash, beech, chestnut, cedar, walnut- — 
tree, cypress, hickery, sassafras, and pine; but the 
timber is not counted so fit for shipping as that of New 
England and Nova Scotia. ‘These provinces produce 
great quantities of flax and hemp. New York affords 
mines of iron, and very rich copper ore is found in New 
Jersey. | 

Pennsyl- Pennsylvania, lying to the southward of New York. 

vania. and New Jersey, is bounded on the other side by Mary- 
land, stretching two hundred and fifty miles in length, 
two hundred in breadth, and having no communication 
with the sea, except by the mouth of the river Delaware. 
This province was originally settled by Quakers, under 
the auspices of the celebrated William Penn, whose 
descendants are still proprietaries of the country. Phi- 
ladelphia, the capital, stands on a tongue of land, at the 
confluence of the two navigable rivers, the Delaware 
and the Sculkel, disposed in the form of a regular ob- 
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long, and designed by the original plan to extend from 
the one to the other. The streets, which are broad, 
spacious, and uniform, cross each other at right angles, 
leaving proper spaces for churches, markets, and other 
public edifices. ‘The houses are neatly built of brick, 
the quays spacious and magnificent, the warehouses 
large and numerous, and the docks commodious and 
well contrived for ship-building. Pennsylvania is un- 
derstood to extend as far northerly as the banks of the 
lake Erie, where the French erected a fort. ‘They also 
raised another at some distance to the southward of the 
Riviere-au-Boeuf, and made other encroachments on 
this colony. 

Adjoining to part of Pennsylvania, on the sea-coast, 
lies the province of Maryland, a tract of land situated 
along the bay of Chesapeak, in length about one hun- 
dred and forty miles, and nearly of the same breadth, 
bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and by the river Potowmack on the 
south. ‘This country was first planted with Roman 
Catholics by Lord Baltimore, to whom Charles IT. 
granted it by patent. In the sequel, however, people 
of all religions were admitted into this settlement, and 
indulged with liberty of conscience, and at present the 
reigning religion is that of the English church. ‘The 
climate is very sultry in summer, and not very salu- 
brious. The soil is fruitful, and produces a great quan- 
tity of tobacco, which the people cultivate as their staple 
commodity. The seat of government is established at 
Annapolis, a small town beautifully situated on the 
river Patuxent. 
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Maryland. 


Tracing the sea-coast still southerly, the next settle- virginia. 


ment is Virginia, watered on the north by the river 
Potowmack, ‘which is the boundary between this and 
the colony last described, having the bay of Chesapeak 
to the east, bounded on the south by Carolina, and ex- 
tending westward without any prescribed limits, though 
the plantations have reached no farther than the great 
Allegany mountains; so that the province, as now pos- 
sessed, stretches in length above two hundred and forty 
miles, and in breadth not above two hundred, lying 
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cuap. between the fifty-fifth and fortieth degrees of latitude. 
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mas i ieee 


The two 
Carolinas. 


In sailing to Virginia, navigators steer through a strait 
formed by two points, called the Capes, into the bay of 
Chesapeak, a large inlet that runs three hundred miles 
into the country from south to north, covered from the 
Atlantic Ocean by the eastern side of Maryland, and a 
small portion of Virginia on the same peninsula. ‘Lhis 
noble bay is about eighteen miles broad for a consider- 
able space, and seven at its narrowest part, yielding 
generally nine fathoms depth of water: on both sides 
it receives many navigable rivers, those on the Virginia 
side being known by the name of James-river, York- 
river, the Rappahannock, and Potowmack. ‘This 
country, especially towards the sea, lies very low and 
swampy, and the soil is extremely fertile. ‘The air and 
weather are variable, the heats of summer éxcessive, 
the frosts of winter sudden and intensely cold; so that, 
upon the whole, the climate is neither very agreeable 


nor healthy, the people being particularly subject to 


agues and pleuritic disorders. ‘The province abounds 
with vast forests of timber; the plains are covered 
with a surprising luxuriancy of vegetables, flowers, and 
flowering shrubs, diffusmg the most delicious fragrance. 
The ground yields plenty of corn, and every sort of 
fruit in great abundance and perfection. Horned 
cattle and hogs have here multiplied to admiration since 
they were first imported from Europe. ‘The animals, 
natives of this and the neighbouring countries, are 
deer, panthers or tigers, bears, wolves, foxes, squirrels, 
racoons, and creatures called opossums, with an infinite 
variety of beautiful birds, and a diversity of serpents, 


-among which the rattle-snake is the most remarkable. 


_ Virginia is bounded to the south by the two Caro- 
linas, situated between the forty-sixth and thirty-first 
degrees of latitude; the length amounting to upwards 
of four hundred miles, and the breadth extending near 
three hundred, as far as the Indian nations called the 
Catawbas, the Creeks, and Cherokees. ‘The country 
of Carclina is divided into two governments, of which 
the most northern is the most inconsiderable. The 
climate in both is the same, as well as the soil; the first 
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is warm, though not unhealthy; the last extremely cuHap. 
fertile, yielding every thing in plenty which is produced _**" 


in Virginia, besides abundance of excellent oranges, 
and some commodities which are not found to the 
northward. North Carolina, though not so opulent, 
is more populous than the southern part. The colonists 
of North Carolina carry on a considerable traffic in tar, 
pitch, turpentine, staves, shingles, lumber, corn, peas, 
pork and beef, tobacco, deer-skins, indigo, wheat, rice, 
bees-wax, tallow, bacon, and hog’s lard, cotton, and 
squared timber, live cattle, with the skins of beaver, 
racoon, fox, minx, wild cat, and otter. South Carolina 
is much better cultivated; the people are more civilized, 


and the commerce more important. The capital of 


this province, called Charles-town, is finely situated 
at the confluence of two navigable rivers, having the 
advantage of a commodious harbour. ‘Their trade, 
exclusive of the articles we have already mentioned as 
common to this government and that of North Caro- 
lina, consists of two chief staple commodities, rice and 
indigo, which they cultivate with great success; and 
they have likewise made some progress in the culture 


of silk, 
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The most southern of all our settlements on this Georgia. 


coast is Georgia, extending about sixty miles from 
north to south, along the sea-shore ; but widening in 
the inland parts to above one hundred and fifty, and 
stretching almost three hundred from the sea to the 
Apalachian mountains. ‘This country differs very little 
from that of South Carolina, with which it borders; 
yet the summer is here more hot, and the soil not so 
fertile. Savannah, the capital, stands commodiously 
_ for trade, about ten miles from the sea, on a river of 
the same name, navigable with large boats two hundred 
miles farther up to the second town called Augusta, a 
place that flourishes by the Indian trade of skins, which 
the inhabitants carry on with their neighbours the 
Creeks, the Chickesaws, and the Cherokees, who are 
the most numerous and powerful tribes in America. 
Georgia is bounded on the south by the river Atta- 
maha, at no great distance from the Spanish fort of St. 
» Augustin. 
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Having thus exhibited a succinct view of the British 
colonies in North America, for the information of the 
reader, we shall now resume the thread of our history, 


The French and particularize the transactions by which the present 


surprise 
Log’s- 
town, on 


the Ohio. 


Conference 
with the 
Indians at 
Albany. 


year was distinguished on this extensive Continent. 
The government of England having received nothing 
but evasive answers from the court of France, touching 
the complaints that were made of the encroachments — 
in America, despatched orders to all the governors of 
that country to repel force by force, and drive the 
French from their settlements on the river Ohio. Ac- 
cordingly, the provinces of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
took this important affair into their consideration ; but, 
while they deliberated, the French vigorously pro- 
secuted their designs on the other side of the moun- 
tains ; they surprised Log’s-town, which the Virginians 
had built upon the Ohio; made themselves masters of 
the Block-house and Truck-house, where they found 
skins and other commodities to the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds, and destroyed all the British traders, 
except two who found means to escape. At the same 
time, M. de Contrecceur, with a thousand men, and 
eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived in three hundred 
canoes from Venango, a fort they had raised on the 
banks of the Ohio, and reduced by surprise a British — 
fort which the Virginians had built on the forks of the 
Monangahela, that runs into the same river. ? 
These hostilities were followed by divers skirmishes 
between the people of the two nations, which were 
fought with various success. At length, the governors 
of the English settlements received orders from Eng- 
land to form a political confederacy for their mutual 
defence; and the Governor of New York was directed 
to confer with the chiefs of the six nations, with a view 
to detach them from the French interest by dint of pro- 
mises and presents of value, sent over for that purpose. 
A congress was accordingly appointed at Albany, to 
which place the Governor of New York repaired, ac- 
companied by commissioners from all the other British 


‘settlements; but a very small number of Indians 


arrived, and even these seemed to be indifferent to the 
advances and exhortations that were made by the En- 
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glish orator. ‘The truth is, the French had artfully cHap. 
weaned them from their attachment to the subjects of **U™ 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, they accepted the pre- 1754. — 
sents, renewed their treaties with the King of England, 

and even demanded his assistance in driving the French 

from the posts and possessions they had usurped within 

the Indian territories. It was in consequence of the 
measures here taken, that Colonel Washington was 
detached from Virginia with four hundred men, and 
occupied a post on the banks of the river Ohio, where 

he threw up some works, and erected a kind of occa- 

sional fort, in hopes of being able to defend himself in 

that ‘situation, until he should be joined by a rein- 
forcement from New York, which, however, did not 

_ arrive. 

While he remained in this situation, De Viller, a Colonel 
French commander, at the head of nine hundred men, eens 
being on his march to dislodge Washington, detached and taken 
one Jamonville, an inferior officer, with a small party, RUE es 
and a formal summons to Colonel Washington, re- the Ohio. 
quiring him to quit the fort, which he pretended was 
built on ground belonging to the French, or their 
allies. So little regard was paid to this intimation, 
that the English fell upon this party, and, as the French 
affirm, without the least provocation, either slew or 
took the whole detachment. De Viller, incensed at 
these unprovoked hostilities, marched up to the attack, 
which Washington for some time sustained under 
manifold disadvantages. At length, however, he sur- 
rendered the fort upon capitulation, for the perform- 
ance of which he left two officers as hostages in the 
hands of the French; and in his retreat was terribly 
harassed by the Indians, who plundered his baggage, 
and massacred his people. ‘This event was no sooner 
known in England, than the British ambassador at 
Paris received directions to complain of it to the French 
ministry, as an open violation of the peace; but this 
representation had no effect. 

Both nations by this time foresaw that a rupture Divisions 
would be inevitable, and each resolved to make suitable British va 
preparations.. France continued to send reinforcements colonies. 
of men, and supplies of ammunition, to Quebec, for 
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the prosecution of her ambitious projects ; and the 
ministry of Great Britain transmitted salutary cautions 
to the governors of the provinces of North America, 
exhorting them to join their endeavours for repelling 
the incursions of the enemy. Such an union as seemed 
necessary for their common preservation was not easily 
effected. The different colonies were divided by dif- 
ferent views and interests, both religious and political : 
besides, every settlement was distracted into factions, 
formed by the governor and the demagogues of the 
assembly ; in other words, an opposition like that m 
Parliament, and a continual struggle between the liber- 
ties of the people and the prerogative of the proprietor, 
whether sovereign or subject. Mr. Dinwiddie, Go- 
vernor of Virginia, having demanded a certain per- 
quisite or fee for every patent he should pass for land, 
the assembly voted his demand illegal, arbitrary, and 
oppressive. ‘They declared that every man who paid 
it should be deemed an enemy to his country; and sent 
over an agent to London, to solicit the suppression of 
this imposition. ‘The representatives of the people in 
Pennsylvania wasted the time in vain deliberations and 
violent disputes with their proprietors, while the enemy 
infested their frontiers. ‘The colony of New York was 
filled with discontent and animosity. Sir Danvers Os- 
borne, who had been appointed governor of this pro- 
vince, died immediately after his arrival at New York, 
and the instructions he had received were exposed to 
public censure. The preamble imveighed severely 
against the want of duty, allegiance, loyalty, and una- 
nimity, which had lately appeared so notorious in the 
assembly of that province, who had violated the royal 
commission and instructions, by assuming to themselves 
the power to dispose of public money in the laws which 
they had occasionally passed. ‘This gentleman was 
therefore directed to insist upon the reformation of all 
those public abuses, and upon the establishment of a 
certain supply for the service of the government, as 
well as upon the settlement of a salary for himself. 
Moreover, his majesty, in these instructions, signified 
his will and pleasure, that all money raised for the sup- 
ply and support of government, or upon any emergency 
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for immediate service, should be disposed and applied 
properly to the use for which it might be granted, by 
warrant from the governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the council of the province, and no other- 
wise: that, nevertheless, the assembly should be per- 
mitted, from time to time, to view and examine the 
accounts of money disposed of, by virtue of laws which 
they had enacted: that if any member of the council, 
or officer holding place of trust or profit within the 
government, should, in any manner whatever, give his 
- assent to, or in any wise advise or concur with the 
assembly in passing any act or vote, whereby the royal 
prerogative might be lessened or impaired, or any 
money be raised or disposed of for the public service, 
_ contrary to, or inconsistent with, the method prescribed 
by these instructions, the governor should forthwith re- 
move or suspend such counsellor or officer so offending, 
and give an immediate account of his proceedings to 
the commissioners of trade and plantations. These 
_ were peremptory injunctions, which plainly proved that 
the ministry was determined to support the prerogative 
_ with a high hand; but it must be owned, at the same 
time, that abundance of provocation had been given by 
the insolent opposition of some turbulent individuals, 
who had exerted all their influence in disturbing and 
distressing the views and designs of the government. 
While the British colonies in America were, by these 
_ divisions, in a great measure disabled from making 
vigorous efforts against the common enemy, the admi- 
nistration at home began to exert itself for their defence. 
Officers were appointed for two regiments, consisting 
of two battalions each, to be raised in America, and 
commanded by Sir William Pepperel and Governor 
Shirley, who had enjoyed the same command in the 
last war, and a body of troops was destined for the same 
- service. 
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The most remarkable incident that marked this year, The heredi- 


on the Continent of Europe, was the conversion of the 


tary Prince 
of Hesse- 


hereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel, who had espoused Cassel pro- 


the Princess Mary of England. He now declared him- 


fesses the 
Roman 


self a Roman Catholic, and was supposed to have been Catholic 


cajoled to this profession by the promises of certain 
M 2 


religion. 
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powers, who flattered his ambition, in order to weaken 
the protestant interest in Germany. His father, though 
deeply affected by his son’s apostacy, did not fail to 
take immediate measures for preventing the evil con- 
sequences which might otherwise have flowed from his 
defection. He forthwith assembled the states of the 
Landgraviate, in order to take such measures as might 
appear necessary to maintain the religion, laws, and 
constitution of the country; and the prince was laid 
under certain restrictions, which he did not find it an 
easy task to set aside. It was enacted, that when the 
regency should devolve to him by succession, he should 
not have it in his power to alter the established laws, 
or grant any church to persons of the Roman com- 
munion, for the public exercise of their religion ; and 
that he should be excluded from all share in the edu- 
cation of his sons, the eldest of whom should be put in 
possession of the country of Hanau upon his father’s 
accession to the regency of the Landgraviate. ‘These 
resolutions were guaranteed by the Kings of Prussia 
and Denmark, by the maritime powers, and the evan- 
gelic body of the empire. — 

The exile of the Parliament of Paris, far from having 
intimidated the other tribunals from performing what 
they apprehended to be their duty, served only to in- 
flame the discontents of the people, and to animate all 
the courts of justice to a full exertion of their authority. 
The Chatelot continued to prosecute those priests, who 
refused the sacrament to persons whose consciences 
would not allow them to subscribe to the bull Uni- 
genitus, even after three of their members were sent to 
the Bastile. The same prosecutions were carried on, 
and bold remonstrances published by the Parliaments 


of Aix and Rouen. In a word, the whole kingdom ~ 


was filled with such confusion as threatened a total sup- 
pression of justice, in a general spirit of disaffection, 
and universal anarchy. ‘The prelates, meanwhile, 
seemed to triumph in the combustion they had raised. 
They entered into associations to support each other : 
they intrigued at court, and harassed the king with 
insolent declarations, till he grew tired of their pro- 
ceedings, and opened his eyes to the fatal consequences 
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of their pride and obstinacy. He even took an oppor- 
tunity of exhorting the Archbishop of Paris to act more 
suitably to the character of a clergyman. He recalled 
the Parliament from exile, and they returned in tri- 
umph, amidst the acclamations of the people, who cele- 
brated their arrival at Paris with the most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy; and the archbishop, notwith- 
standing the king’s express declaration to the contrary, 
still persisting in countenancing the recusant priests, 
was banished to Conflans-sous-Charenton. 
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In Spain, the interest of Great Britain was so warmly Affairs of 
espoused, and so powerfully supported by Mr. Viral) Spain and 


who had been resident in England, that the French 
party, though countenanced by the queen-mother, and 
sustained with all the influence of the Marquis de la 
Ensenada, the prime minister, was totally defeated. 
The king, being convinced that it would be for the in- 
terest of his subjects to live on good terms with Eng- 
land, and well apprised of Ensenada’s intrigues, ordered 
the minister to be arrested and confined, and bestowed 
upon Mr. Wall the best part of his employments. 
Nevertheless, the Spaniards in the West Indies con- 
tinued to oppress the subjects of Great Britain, em- 
ployed in cutting logwood in the bay of Honduras ; 
and representations on this head being made to the 


~ court of Madrid, the dispute was amicably adjusted be- 


tween Mr. Wall and Sir Benjamin Keene, the British 
ambassador. While the interest of Britain thus tri- 
umphed in Spain, it seemed to lose ground at the court 
of Lisbon. His Portuguese majesty had formed vast 
projects of an active commerce, and even established an 
East India company: in the mean time he could not 


help manifesting his chagrin at the great quantities of 


gold which were yearly exported from his dominions, 
as the balance due from his subjects on English com- 
modities. In his endeavours to check this traffic, which 
he deemed so detrimental to his subjects, he inflicted 
hardships on the British merchants settled at Lisbon : 
some were imprisoned on frivolous: pretences ; others 
deprived of their property, and obliged to quit the 
kingdom. He insisted upon laying an imposition of 
two per cent. on all the Portuguese gold that should 


? Portugal. 


Session 
opened. 


Supplies 


granted. 
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be exported; but the profits of the trade would not 
bear such an exaction. Meanwhile, there being a 
scarcity of corn in Portugal, the kingdom was supplied 
from England; and the people having nothing but gold 
to purchase this necessary supply, the king saw the ne- 
cessity of conniving at the exportation of his coin, and 
the trade reverted into its former channel. 

On the fourteenth day of November, the King of — 
Great Britain opened the session of Parliament with an 
harangue, which intimated nothing of an approaching 
rupture. He said that the general state of affairs in 
Europe had undergone very little alteration since their 
last meeting ; that he had lately received the strongest 
assurances from his good brother the King of Spain of 
friendship and confidence, which he would cultivate 
with harmony and good faith. He declared his prin- 
cipal view should be to strengthen the foundation, and 
secure the duration, of a general ‘peace ; to improve the 
present’ advantages of it for promoting the trade of his 
good subjects, and protecting those possessions which 
constituted one great source of their wealth and com- 
merce. Finally, he exhorted them to complete their 
plan for appropriating the forfeited estates in the High- 
lands to the service of the public. He probably avoided 
mentioning the encroachments of France, that he might | 
supply no handle for debates on the address, which was 
carried in. both Houses almost without opposition. ‘The 
government seemed determined to humble the insolence 
of the French councils; and this disposition was so 
agreeable to the people in general, that they grudged 
no expense, and heartily concurred with the demands 
of the ministry. 

The Commons granted for the service of the ensuing 
year four millions seventy-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-nine pounds; one million of that sum — 
expressly given for enabling his majesty to augment 
his forces by land and sea. ‘Thirty-two thousand 
pounds were allotted as a subsidy to the King of Po- 
land, and twenty thousand to the Elector of Bavaria. 
These gratifications met with little or no opposition 
in the committee of supply; because it was taken for 
granted, that, in case of a rupture, France would en- 
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deavour to avail herself of her superiority by land, by 
invading his Britannic majesty’s German dominions ; 
and, therefore, it might be necessary to secure the as- 
sistance of such allies on the Continent. That they 
prognosticated aright, with respect to the designs of 
that ambitious power, will soon appear in the course 
of this history; which will also demonstrate how little 
dependence is to be placed upon the professed attach- 
ment of subsidiary princes. ‘The supplies were raised 
by the standing branches of the revenue, the land-tax 
and malt-tax, and a lottery for one million; one hun- 
dred thousand pounds of it to be deducted for the 
service of the public, and the remaining nine hundred 
thousand to be charged on the produce of the sinking- 
fund, at the rate of three per cent. per annum, to com- 
mence from the fifth day of January, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six. The civil trans- 
actions of this session were confined to a few objects. 
Divers new regulations were made for encouraging and 
improving the whale and white herring fishery, as well 
as for finishing and putting in a proper state of de- 
fence a new fort, lately built at Anamaboe on the coast 


of Africa. 
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Mr. Pitt, the paymaster-general of the forces, brought Bill in be- 


in a bill, which will ever remain a standing monument 


half of 
Chelsea 


of his humanity. The poor disabled veterans who en- pensioners. 


joyed the pension of Chelsea hospital were so iniqul- 
tously oppressed by a set of miscreants, who supplied 
them with money per advance, at the most exorbitant 
rates of usury, that many of them, with their families, 
were in danger of starving; and the intention of govern- 
ment in granting such a comfortable subsistence was, 
-in a great measure, defeated. Mr. Pitt, perceiving 
that this evil originally flowed from the delay of the 
first payment, which the pensioner could not touch till 
the expiration of a whole year after he had been put 
upon the list, removed this necessity of borrowing, by 
providing in the bill, that half a year’s pension should 
be advanced half a year before it is due; and the prac- 
tice of usury was effectually prevented by a clause, en- 
acting that all contracts should be void by which any 
pension might be mortgaged. ‘This humane regulation 
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Oxfordshire Notwithstanding the unanimity manifested by the 
" Commons, in every thing relating to the measures for 
acting vigorously against the common enemy of the 
nation, they were remarkably disturbed and divided by 
a contested election of members for Oxfordshire. In — 
the course of this dispute, the strength and influence of 
what they called the old and new interest, or, to speak 
more intelligibly, of the tories and whigs in that 
county, were fully displayed. The candidates sustained 
on the shoulders of the old interest were Lord Viscount 
Wenman and Sir James Dashwood: their competitors, 
whom the new interest supported, and of consequence 
the ministry countenanced, were Lord Parker and Sir 
Edward Turner. Never was any contention of this 
kind maintained with more spirit and animosity, or 
carried on at a greater expense. One would have ima- 
gined that each side considered it as a dispute which 
must have determined, whether the nation should enjoy 
its ancient liberty, or tamely submit to the fetters of — 
corruption. Noblemen and gentlemen, clergymen and 
ladies, employed all their talents and industry in can- 
vassing for either. side, throughout every township and 
village in the county. Scandal emptied her whole quiver 
of insinuation, calumny, and lampoon: corruption was 
not remiss in promises and presents: houses of enter- 
tainment were opened: and nothing was for some time 
to be seen but scenes of tumult, riot, and intoxication. 
The revenue of many an independent prince on the 
Continent would not have been sufficient to afford such 
sums of money as were expended in the course of this 
dispute. At length they proceeded to election, and 
the sheriff made a double return of all the four can- 
didates, so that not one of them could sit, and the 
county remained without a representative until this 
ambiguous affair could be decided in the House of 
Commons. About the middle of November, petitions 
being presented by the four candidates, as well as by 
the gentlemen, clergy, and other freeholders of the 
county, complaining of an undue election, and double 
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return, the matter of these petitions was heard at the 
bar of the House on the third day of December. The 
counsel for Lord Wenman and Sir James Dashwood 
alleged, that they had the majority of votes upon the 
poll, and this circumstance was admitted by the counsel 
on the other side; then they proceeded to prove by 
evidence; that, after closing the poll, the sheriff de- 
clared the majority of votes to be in favour of these two 
candidates, and adjourned the court from the twenty- 
third day of April to the eighth of May; so that the 
scrutiny demanded, and granted on the behalf of Lord 
Parker and Sir Edward Turner, could not be discussed 
before the last day of the month, when the writ was 
returnable; that the scrutiny did not begin till the 
ninth day of May, when the time was protracted by 
disputes about the manner in which it should be carried 
on; that Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner were 
allowed to object through the whole poll to the votes 
on the other side, on pretence that their competitors 
should be permitted to answer these objections, and, in 
their turn, object through the whole poll to the voters 
for Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner, who should, 
in the last place, have leave to answer; that Lord 
Wenman and Sir James Dashwood had disapproved of 
this method, because they apprehended it might induce 
their competitors to make such a number of frivolous 
objections, that they should not have time to answer 
one half of them, much less to make objections of their 
own, before the writ should be returned; that they 
foresaw such a number of frivolous objections were 
made, as engrossed the attention of the court till the 
twenty-seventh day of May; so that they could not 
begin to answer any of these objections till the twenty- 
eighth; and on the thirtieth the sheriff, having closed 
the scrutiny, made the double return. ‘The proof being 
exhibited, the counsel insisted, that, as they had esta- 
_blished a majority on the poll, and demonstrated that 
this majority neither was nor could be overthrown by 
such an unfinished scrutiny, it was mcumbent on the 
other side to proceed upon the merits of the election, 
by endeavouring to overthrow that majority of which 
their clients were in possession. A. question in the 
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House being carried to the same purpose, Lord Wen- 
man and Sir James Dashwood objected to five hundred. 
and thirty voters on the other side, whom they pro- 
posed to disqualify. Their counsel examined several 
witnesses, to prove the partiality of the sheriff in favour 
of Lord Parker and Sir Edward ‘Turner, and to detect 
these candidates in the practice of bribery; for which 
purpose they produced a letter in their own hand- 
writing. They afterwards proceeded to disqualify par- 
ticular voters, and summed up their evidence on the 
twenty-first day of January. Then the counsel for the 
other side began to refute the charge of partiality and 
corruption, and to answer the objections that had been 
made to particular voters. They produced evidence to 
prove, that customary freeholders, or customary hold- 
ings, had voted at elections in the counties of Glamor- 
gan, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wells, and Hereford ; 
and that the customary tenants of the manor of Wood- 
stock, in Oxfordshire, had been reputed capable of — 
voting, and even voted at elections for that county. In 
a word, they continued to examine evidences, argue and 
refute, prove and disprove, until the twenty-third day 
of April, when, after some warm debates and divisions in 
the House, Lord Parker and Sir Edward ‘Turner were 
declared duly elected; and the clerk of the crown was 
ordered to amend the return, by erasing the names of 
Lord Wenman and Sir James Dashwood. Many, who 


presumed to think for themselves, without recollecting 


the power and influence of the administration, were 


astonished at the issue of this dispute ; which, however, 
might have easily been foreseen; inasmuch as, during 
the course of the proceedings, most, if not all, of the 
many questions debated in the House were determined 
by a great majority in favour of the new interest. A — 
great number of copyholders had been admitted to vote 
at this election, and the sheriff incurred no censure for 
allowing them to take the oath appointed by law to be 
taken by freeholders: nevertheless, the Commons care- 
fully avoided determining the question, whether copy- 
holders possessed of the yearly value of forty shillings, 
clear of all deductions, have not a right to vote for 
knights to represent the shire within which their copy- 
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hold estates are situated ? This point being left doubtful cHap. 


by the legislature, puts it often in the power of the 
sheriff to return which of the candidates he pleases to 
support ; for if the majority of the voting copyholders 
adheres to the interest. of his favourites, he will admit 
their votes both on the poll and the scrutiny ; whereas, 
should they be otherwise disposed, he will reject them 
as unqualified. What effect this practice may have 
upon the independency of Parliament, every person 
must perceive who reflects, that in almost all the coun- 
ties of England the high sheriffs are annually appointed 
by the minister for the time being. 


XXIII. 
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The attention of the legislature was chiefly turned Message 


upon the conduct of France, which preserved, no me- 


from the 
king to the 


dium, but seemed intent upon striking some important House of 


blow, that might serve as a declaration of war. 
Brest, and other ports in that kingdom, the French 
were employed in equipping a powerful armament, and 
made no scruple to own it was intended for North 
America. Towards the latter end of March, Sir ‘Thomas 
Robinson, secretary of state, brought a message from 
the king to the Parliament, intimating, that his ma- 
jesty having, at the beginning of the session, declared 
his principal object was to preserve the public tran- 
- quillity, and at the same time to protect those possessions 
which constitute one great source of the commerce and 
wealth of his kingdoms, he now found it necessary to 
acquaint the House of Commons, that the present situa- 
tion of affairs made it requisite to augment his forces 
by sea and land, and to take such other measures as 
might best tend to preserve the general peace of Europe, 
and to secure the just rights and possessions of his 
crown in America, as well as to repel any attempts 
whatsoever that might be made to support or coun- 
tenance any designs which should be formed against 
his majesty and his kingdoms ; and his majesty doubted 
not but his faithful Commons, on whose affection and 
zeal he entirely relied, would enable him to make such 
augmentations, and to take such measures for support- 
ing the honour of his crown, and the true interest of 
his people, and for the security of his dominions in the 
present critical conjuncture, as the exigency of affairs 
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might require; in doing which his majesty would have 
as much regard to the ease of his good subjects as 
should be consistent with their safety and welfare. In 
answer to this message a very warm and affectionate 
address was presented to his majesty; and it was on 
this occasion that the million was granted for augment- 
ing his forces by sea and land’. The court of Ver- 
sailles, notwithstanding the assiduity and despatch which 
they were exerting in equipping armaments, and em- 
barking troops, for the support of their ambitious 
schemes in America, still continued to amuse the British 
ministry with general declarations, that no hostility was 
intended, nor the least infringement of the treaty. 
The Earl of Albemarle, the English ambassador at 
Paris, having lately died in that city, these assurances 
were communicated to the court of London by the 
Marquis de Mirepoix, who resided in England with 
the same character, which he had supported since his 
first arrival with equal honour and politeness. On this 
occasion he himself was ‘so far imposed upon by the in- 
structions he had received, that he believed the pro- 
fessions of his court were sincere, and seriously endea- 
voured to prevent a rupture between the two nations. 
At length, however, their preparations were so noto- 
rious that he began to suspect the consequence; and 
the English ministry produced such proofs of their in- 
sincerity and double dealing, that he seemed to be 
struck with astonishment and chagrin. He repaired 
to France, and upbraided the ministry of Versailles for 
having made him the tool of their dissimulation. ‘hey 
referred him to the king, who ordered him to return 
to London, with fresh assurances of his pacific inten+ 
tions ; but his practice agreed so ill with his professions, 
that the ambassador had scarce obtained an audience 


i The ministry having resolved to send a body of forces to America, to act in 
conjunction with the provincial troops raised on that Continent, it became necessary 
that the mutiny act should be rendered more clear and extensive. When this bill, 
therefore, fell under consideration, it was improved with a new clause, providing, 
“ That all officers and soldiers of any troops being mustered and in pay, which are 
or shall be raised in any of the British provinces in America, by authority of the 
respective governors or governments thereof, shall, at all times, and in all places, 
when they happen to join or act in conjunction with his majesty’s British forces, be 
liable to martial law and discipline, in like manner, to all intents and purposes, as 
the British forces are; and shall be subject to the same trial, penalties, and punish- 
ment. . 
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to communicate them, when undoubted intelligence 
arrived, that a powerful armament was ready to sail from 
Brest and Rochefort. The government of Great Bri- 
tain, roused by this information, immediately took the 
most expeditious methods for equipping a squadron; and 
towards the latter end of April, Admiral Boscawen 
sailed with eleven ships of the line and one frigate, 
having on board a considerable number of land forces, 
to attend the motions of the enemy: but more certain 
and particular intelligence arrived soon after, touching 
the strength of the French fleet, which consisted of 
twenty-five ships of the line, besides frigates and trans- 
ports, with a great quantity of warlike stores, and four 
thousand regular troops, commanded by the Baron 
Dieskau. Admiral Holbourne was detached with six 
ships of the line, and one frigate, to reinforce Mr. Bos- 
cawen ; and a great number of capital ships were put in 
commission. In the beginning of May, the French 
fleet, commanded by Mr. Macnamara, an officer of 
Irish extraction, sailed from Brest, directing his course 
to North America; but, after having proceeded beyond 
the chops of the English channel, he returned with nine 
of the capital ships, while the rest of the armament con- 
tinued their course, under the direction of M. Bois de 
la Mothe. 

On the twenty-fifth day of April, the king went to 
the House of Lords, where, after giving the royal assent 
to the bills then depending; for granting a certain sum 
out of the sinking-fund; for the relief of insolvent 
debtors; for the better regulation of marine forces on 
shore; for the better raising of marines and seamen ; 
and to several other public and private bills; his ma- 


jesty put an end to the session of Parliament by a speech, 
in which he acquainted the two Houses, that the zeal 
they had shown for supporting the honour, rights, and 
possessions of his crown, had afforded him the greatest 
satisfaction: that his desire to preserve the public 
tranquillity had been sincere and uniform: that he had 
religiously adhered to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and made it his care not to mjure or 
offend any power whatsoever; but that he never could 
entertain a thought of purchasing the name of peace at 
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cuaP. the expense of suffering encroachments upon, or of 
XXL yielding up, what justly belonged to Great Britain, 


1755. 


either by ancient possession or by solemn treaties: 
that the vigour and firmness of his Parliament, on this_ 
important occasion, had enabled him to be prepared for 


such contingencies as might happen: that, if reason- 


able and honourable terms of accommodation could be 
agreed upon, he would be satisfied, and, at all events, 
rely on the justice of his cause, the effectual support of 
his people, and the protection of Divine Providence. 
The Parliament was then prorogued to the twenty- 
seventh of May. 
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Preparations for War.—Earl Paulet’s Motion against the King’s 
going to Hanover.—Regency appointed during his Majesty’s Ab- 
sence.—Boscawen’s Expedition.—Alcide and Lys taken.— French 
Ambassador recalled.—Their Trade greatly distressed.—A ffairs 
of the English in America.—Colonel Monckton takes Beau-sejour. 

' —General Braddock’s unfortunate Expedition.—He falls into an 
Ambuscade; is defeated and killed.—Disagreement between the 
Governor and Assembly of Pennsylvania.—Expedition against 
Crown-Point and Niagara resolved on.—General Johnson encamps 
at Lake George-—Where he is attacked by the French, who are 
entirely defeated — Bravery of Captain M‘Ginnes.—General John- 
son created a Baronet.—Description of Fort Oswego and Lake 
Ontario.—Neglect of the English in not fortifying it —Expedition 
against Niagara.—General Shirley returns to Albany. End of 
the Campaign in America.—F ruitless Intrigues of the French in 
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the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel.—News of the Capture of the 
Alcide and Lys reaches England.—The King returns from Han- 
over, and concludés a Treaty with Russia.—Declaration of the 
French Ministry at the Court of Vienna.—Spirited Declaration 
of the King of Prussia. —The French make another unsuccessful 

_ Attempt upon the Court of Spain.—The imperial Court refuses 
Auxiliaries to England.—The French take the Blandford Man of 
War, but return it.—State of the English and French Navies.— 
Session opened.—Remarkable Addresses of the Lords and Com- 
mons.—His Majesty’s Answer.—Alterations in the Ministry. 
Mr. Fox made Secretary of State.—Supplies voted.—Earthquake 
at Lisbon.—Relief voted by Parliament to the Portuguese.— 
Troops, &c. voted.—Mutiny Bill, Marine, and Mariners’ Acts 
continued.—Act for raising a Regiment of Foot in North America. 
—Maritime Laws of England extended to America.—Quiet of 
Ireland restored.—Treaty concluded with Prussia.— New Militia 
Bill passed by the Commons, but rejected by the Lords.—Session 
closed. 


Wuitsr all Europe was in suspense about the fate of CHAP. 
‘the English and French squadrons, preparations for a **"V- 
vigorous sea war were going forward in England with 1755. 
an unparalleled spirit and success. Still the French Prepara- 
court flattered itself that Great Britain, out of tender- y,, i 


ness to his majesty’s German dominions, would abstain 
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from hostilities. Mirepoix continued to have frequent 
conferences with the British ministry, who made no 
secret that their admirals, particularly Boscawen, had 
orders to attack the French ships wherever they should 
meet them; on the other hand, Mons. de Mirepoix de- 
clared, that his master would consider the first gun 
fired at sea in an hostile manner as a declaration of war. 
This menace, far from intimidating the English, ani- 
mated them to redouble their preparations for war. 
The press for seamen was carried on with extraordinary 
vigour in all parts of this kingdom, as well as in Ire- 
land; and great premiums were given not only by the 
government, but also over and above his majesty’s 
bounty, by almost all the considerable cities and towns 
in England, to such as should inlist voluntarily for 
sailors or soldiers. Other branches of the public ser- 
vice went on with equal alacrity; and such was the 
eagerness of the people to lend their money to the 
government, that instead of one million, which was to — 
be raised by way of lottery, three millions eight hundred 
and eighty thousand pounds were subscribed imme- 
diately. 

The situation of affairs requiring his majesty to go to 
Germany this summer, great apprehensions arose in the 


king’sgoing minds of many, lest the French should either mtercept 


to Hanover. 


him in his journey, or prevent his return. Karl Paulet 
had made a motion in the House of Lords, humbly to _ 
represent to his majesty, ‘¢ That it was an article in the 
original act of settlement by which the succession of 
these kingdoms devolved to his electoral house, that the 
king should not go to his foreign dominions without 
the consent of Parliament; and that this was a principal 
article in the compact between the crown and the peo- 
ple: that though this article was repealed in the late 
reign, yet, till of late, it had always been the custom for 
his majesty to acquaint the Parliament with his intended 
departure to his German dominions, both in regard to 
the true sense and spirit of the act that placed him on 
the throne, as well as for the paternal kindness of his 
royal heart, and the condescension he had been so good. 
to show to his Parliament on all occasions ; but that his 
majesty’s declaration of his design to visit his electoral 
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estates had always come on the last day of a session, 
when it was too late for the great constitutional council 
of the crown to offer such advice as might otherwise 
have been expedient and necessary: that his majesty’s 
leaving his kmgdoms in a conjuncture so pregnant with 
distress, so denunciative of danger, would not only give 
the greatest advantage to such as might be disposed to 
stir up disaffection and discontent, and to the consti- 
tutional and national enemies of England; but would 
also fill his loyal subjects with the most affecting con- 
cern, and most gloomy fears, as well for their own 
safety, as for that of their sovereign, whose invaluable 
life, at all times of the utmost consequence to his peo- 
ple, was then infinitely so, by reason of his great experi- 
ence, the affection of every one to his royal person, and 
the minority of the heir apparent.’’ Such was the pur- 
port of this motion; but it was not seconded by any of 
the other lords. 


_ The general uneasiness, on account of his majesty’s Regency 


departure, was greatly increased by an apprehension 


appointed 
during his 


that there would, during his absence, be no good agree- majesty’s 


ment amongst the regency, which consisted of the fol- 
lowing persons :.his royal highness William, Duke of 
Cumberland; Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, lord high chancellor ; 
John, Earl of Granville, president of the council; 
Charles, Duke of Marlborough, lord privy-seal ; John, 
Duke of Rutland, steward of the household ; Charles, 
Duke of Grafton, lord chamberlain; Archibald, Duke of 
Argyle; the Duke of Newcastle, first commissioner of 
the treasury; the Duke of Dorset, master of the horse ; 
the Earl of Holdernesse, one of the secretaries of state ; 
the Earl of Rochford, groom of the stole ; the Marquis 
of Hartington, lord lieutenant of Ireland; Lord An- 
son, first commissioner of the Admiralty; Sir Thomas 
Robinson, secretary of state; and Henry Fox, Esq. 
secretary at war. His majesty set out from St. James’s 
the twenty-eighth of April early in the morning, em- 
barked at Harwich in the afternoon, landed the next 
day at Helvoetsluys, and arrived at Hanover on the 
second of May. 
oe VOL. III. N 
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Admiral Boscawen, with eleven ships of the line and 
a frigate, having taken on board two regiments at Ply- 
mouth, sailed from thence on the twenty-seventh of 
April for the banks of Newfoundland, and in a few days 
after his arrival there, the French fleet from Brest came 
to the same station, under the command of M. Bois de 
ia Mothe. But the thick fogs which prevail upon these 
coasts, especially at that time of the year, kept the two 
armaments from seeing each other; and part of the 
French squadron escaped up the river St. Lawrence, 
whilst another part of them went round and got into 
the same river, through the straits of Belleisle, by a way 
which was never known to be attempted before by ships 
of the line. However, whilst the English fleet lay off 
Cape Race, which is the southernmost point of New-_ 
foundland, and was thought to be the most proper 
situation for intercepting the enemy, two French ships, 
the Alcide, of sixty-four guns, and four hundred and - 
eighty men, and the Lys pierced for fifty-four guns, 
but mounting only twenty-two, having eight companies 
of land-forees on board, being separated from the rest 
of their fleet in the fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, Cap- 
tain Howe, and the Defiance, Captain Andrews, two 
sixty gun ships of the English squadron ; and after a 
smart engagement which lasted some hours, and in 
which Captain (afterwards Lord) Howe behaved with 
the greatest. skill and intrepidity, were both taken, with 
several considerable officers and engineers, and about 
eight thousand pounds in money. ‘Though the capture of 
these ships, from which the commencement of the war 
may in fact be dated, fell greatly short of what. was 
hoped for from this expedition; yet, when the news of 
it reached England, it was of infinite service to the 
public credit of every kind, and animated the whole 
nation, who now saw plainly that the government was 
determined to keep no further measures with the French, 
but justly to repel force by force, and put a stop to their 
sending more men and arms to invade the property of 
the English in America, as they had hitherto done with 
impunity. The French, who for some time did not 
even attempt to make reprisals on our shipping, would 


gladly have chosen to avoid a war at that time, and to 
have continued extending their encroachments on our 
settlements till they had executed their grand plan of 
securing a communication from the Mississippi to Ca- 
_ nada by a line of forts, many of which they had already 
erected. | 

Upon the arrival of the news of this action at Paris, 
the French ambassador, M. de Mirepoix, was recalled 
from London, and M. de Bussy from Hanover, where 
he had just arrived, to attend the King of England in 
a public character. They complained loudly of Bos- 
cawen’s attacking the ships, as a breach of national faith ; 
but it was justly retorted on the part of England, that 
their encroachments in America had rendered reprisals 
both justifiable and necessary. ‘The resolution of making 
them was the effect of mature deliberation in the English 
council. ‘Che vast increase of the French marine of late 
years, which in all probability would soon be employed 
against Great Britain, occasioned an order for making 
reprisals general in Europe as well as in America; and 
that all French ships, whether outward or homeward 
bound, should be stopped, and brought into British 
ports. ‘lo give the greater weight to these orders, it 
_was resolved to send out those admirals who had distin- 
guished themselves most towards the end of the last 
war. Accordingly, on the twenty-first of July, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke sailed on a cruise to the westward, with 
eighteen ships of the line, a frigate, and a sloop ; but 
hot meeting with the French fieet, these ships returned 
to England about the latter end of September and the 
beginning of October ; on the fourteenth of which last 
month another fleet, consisting of twenty-two ships of 
the line, two frigates, and two sloops, sailed again ona 
cruise to the westward, under Admiral Byng, in hopes 
of intercepting the French squadron under Duguay, 
and likewise that commanded by La Mothe, in case of 
its return from America. But this fleet hkewise re- 
turned to Spithead on the twenty-second of November, 
without having been able to effect any thing, though it 
was allowed by all that the admiral had acted judiciously 
in the choice of his stations. - 
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While these measures were pursued, for the general 
security of the British coasts and trade in Europe, 
several new ships of war were begun, and finished with 


Their trade the utmost expedition, in his majesty’s docks: twelve 


greatly dis- 
tressed. 


frigates and sloops, contracted for in private yards, were 
completed by the month of August; and twenty-four 
ships and twelve colliers were then taken into the ser- 
vice of the government, to be fitted out as vessels of war, 
to carry twenty guns, and one hundred and twenty men 
each. In the mean time the French trade was so an- 
noyed by the English cruisers, that before the end of 
this year three hundred of their merchant ships, many 
of which, from St. Domingo and Martinico, were ex- 
tremely rich, and eight thousand of their sailors, were 
brought into English ports. By these captures the 
British ministry answered many purposes : they deprived 
the French of a great body of seamen, and withheld 
from them avery large property, the want of which 
ereatly distressed their people, and ruined many of their — 
traders. Their outward-bound merchant ships were in- 
sured at the rate of thirty per cent., whilst the English 
paid no more than the common insurance. This into- 
lerable burden was felt by all degrees of people amongst 
them : their ministry was publicly reviled, even by their 
Parliaments ; and the French name, from being the ter- 
ror, began to be the contempt of Europe. ‘Their un- 
easiness was also not a little heightened by new broils 
between their king and the Parliament of Paris, ocea- 
sioned by the obstinacy of the clergy of that kingdom, 
who seemed determined to support the church, in alla 
events, against the secular tribunals, and, as much as 
possible, to enforce the observance of the bull Unige- 
nitus, which had long been the occasion of so many 
disputes among them. However, the Parliament con- 
tinuing firm, and the French king approving of 
its conduct, the ecclesiastics thought proper to sub- 
mit for the present; and in their general assembly 
this year granted him a free gift of sixteen millions 
of livres, which he demanded of them—a greater sum 
than they had ever given before, even in time of war. / 

In the beginning of this year the assembly of Massa- 
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chusett’s Bay in New England passed an act, pro- CHAP. 
hibiting all correspondence with the French at Louis- **!V-_ 
bourg; and early in the spring they raised a body of 1755.. 
troops, which was transported to Nova Scotia, to assist Affairs of 
Lieutenant-Governor Laurence in driving the French j4ree 
from the encroachments they had made upon that pro- Colonel 
vince. Accordingly, towards the end of May, the ce iene 
governor sent a large detachment of troops, under the sv". 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Monckton, upon this 
service; and three frigates and a sloop were despatched 

up the bay of Fundy, under the command of Captain 

Rous, to give their assistance by sea. ‘The troops, upon 

their arrival at the river Massaguash, found the passage 
stopped by a large number of regular forces, rebel neu- 

trals, or Acadians, and Indians, four hundred and fifty © 

of whom occupied a block-house, with cannon mounted 

on their side of the river; and the rest were posted 
within a strong breast-work of timber, thrown up by way 

_ of outwork to the block-house. ‘he English provin- 

cials attacked this place with such spirit, that the enemy 

were obliged to fly, and leave them in possession of the 
breast-work ; then the garrison in the block-house de- 

serted it, and left the passage of the river free. From 
thence Colonel Monckton advanced to the French fort 

of Beau-sejour, which he invested, as far at least as the 

small number of his troops would permit, on the twelfth 

of June; and after four days’ bombardment obliged it 

to surrender, though the French had twenty-six pieces 

_of cannon mounted, and plenty of ammunition, and the 
English had not yet placed a single cannon upon their 
batteries. The garrison was sent to Louisbourg, on 
condition of not bearing arms in America for the space 

of six months; and the Acadians, who had joined the 
French, were pardoned, in consideration of their having 

been forced into that service. Colonel Monckton, after 
putting a garrison into this place, and changing its 

name to that of Cumberland, the next day attacked 

and reduced the other French fort upon the river Gas- 

_ pereau, which runs into Bay Verte; where he likewise 
found a large quantity of provisions and stores of all 

kinds, that being the chief magazine for supplying the 
French Indians and Acadians with arms, ammunition, 
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and other necessaries. He then disarmed these last, to 
the number of fifteen thousand; and in the mean time, 
Captain Rous with his ships sailed to the mouth of the 
river St. John, to attack the new fort the French had 
erected there; but they saved him that trouble, by 
abandoning it upon his appearance, after having burst 
their cannon, blown up their magazine, and destroyed, 
as far as they had time, all the works they had lately 
raised, The English had but twenty men kiiled, and 
about the same number wounded, in the whole of this 
expedition, the success of which secured the tranquillity 
of Nova Scotia. 

While the New Englanders were thus employed m 
reducing the French in Nova Scotia, preparations were 
made in Virginia for attacking them upon the Ohio. 
A fort was built, which was likewise called Fort Cum- 
berland, and a camp formed at Will’s Creek. On the 
fourteenth of January of this year, Major-General 
Braddock, with Colonel Dunbar’s and Colonel Halket’s _ 
regiments of foot, sailed from Cork, in Ireland, for 
Virginia, where they all landed safe before the end of 
February. This general might consequently have en- 
tered upon action early in the spring, had he not been 
unfortunately delayed by the Virginian contractors for 
the army, who, when he was ready to march, had neither 
provided a sufficient quantity of provisions for his troops, 
nor a competent number of carriages for his army. 
This accident was foreseen by almost every person who 
knew any thing of our plantations upon the Continent 
of America; for the people of Virginia, who think of 
no produce but their tobacco, and do not raise corn 
enough even for their own subsistence, being by the 
nature of their country well provided with the con- 
veniency of water conveyance, have but few wheel 
carriages, or beasts of burden; whereas Pennsylvania, 
which abounds in corn, and most other sorts of pro- 
visions, has but little water carriage, especially in its 
western settlements, where its inhabitants have great 
numbers of carts, waggons, and horses. Mr. Braddock 
should, therefore, certainly in point of prudence have 
landed in Pennsylvania: the contract for supplying his — 
troops should have been made with some of the chief 
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planters there, who could easily have performed their cap. 


engagements: and if his camp had been formed near 
Frank’s-town, or somewhere upon the south-west borders 
of that province, he would not have had eighty miles to 
march from thence to Fort Du Quesne, instead of a 
hundred and thirty miles that he had to advance from 
Will’s Creek, where he did encamp, through roads 
neither better nor more practicable than the other would 
have been. ‘This error in the very beginning of the 
expedition, whether owing to an injudicious preference 
fondly given to the Virginians in the lucrative job of 
supplying these troops, or to any other cause, delayed 
the march of the army for some weeks, during which 
it was in the utmost distress for necessaries of all kinds; 
and would probably have defeated the expedition en- 
tirely for that summer, had not the contractors found 
means to procure some assistance from the back settle- 
ments of Pennsylvania. But even when these supplies 
did arrive, they consisted of only fifteen waggons and 
a hundred draft horses, instead of a hundred and 
fifty waggons and three hundred horses, which the 
Virginian contractors had engaged to furnish, and the 
provisions were-so bad that they could not be used. 
However, some gentlemen in Pennsylvania, being 
applied to in this exigency, amply made up for these 
deficiencies, and the troops were by this means supplied 
with every thing they wanted. Another and still more 
fatal error was committed, in the choice of the com- 
_mander for this expedition. Major-General Braddock, 
who was appointed to it, was undoubtedly a man of 
courage, and expert in all the punctilios of a review, 
having been brought up in the English guards: but 
he was naturally very haughty, positive, and difficult of 
access; qualities ill suited to the temper of the people 
amongst whom he was to command. His extreme 
severity in matters of discipline had rendered him un- 
popular among the soldiers; and the strict military edu- 
cation in which he had been trained from his youth, 
and which he prided himself on scrupulously following, 
made him hold the American militia in great contempt, 
_ because they could not go through their exercise with 
the same dexterity and regularity as a regiment of 
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ouards in Hyde-Park; little knowing, or indeed being: 
able to form any idea of the difference between the 
European manner of fighting, and an American expe- 
dition through woods, deserts, and morasses. Before 
he left England, he received, in the hand-writing of 
Colonel Napier, a set of instructions from the Duke 
of Cumberland. By these the attempt upon Niagara 
was, in a great measure, referred to him, and the reduc- 
tion of Crown-Point was to be left chiefly to the pro- 
vincial forces. But above all, his royal highness, both 
verbally and in this writing, frequently cautioned him 
carefully to beware of an ambush or surprise. Instead 
of regarding this salutary caution, his conceit of his 
own abilities made him disdain to ask the opinion of 
any under his command; and the Indians, who would 
have been his safest guards against this danger in par- 
ticular, were so disgusted by the haughtiness of his 
behaviour, that most of them forsook his banners. Under 
these disadvantages he began his march from ort 
Cumberland on the tenth of June, at the head of about 
two thousand two hundred men, for the meadows, where 
Colonel Washington was defeated the year before. Upon 
his arrival there, he was informed that the French at 
Fort du Quesne, which had lately been built on the 
same river, near its confluence with the Monangahela, 
expected a reinforcement of five hundred regular troops ; 
therefore, that he might march with a greater despatch, 
he left Colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to 
bring up the provisions, stores, and heavy baggage, as 
fast as the nature of the service would permit; and with 
the other twelve hundred, together with ten pieces of 
cannon, and the necessary ammunition and provisions, 
he marched on with so much expedition, that he seldom 
took any time to reconnoitre the woods or thickets he 
was to pass through; as if the nearer he approached the 
enemy, the farther he was removed from danger. 

On the eighth of July he encamped within ten miles 
of Fort du Quesne. ‘Though Colonel Dunbar was then 
near forty miles behind him, and his officers, particu- 
larly Sir Peter Halket, earnestly entreated him to pro- 
ceed with caution, and to employ the friendly Indians 
who were with him, by way of advanced guard, in case 
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of ambuscades; yet he resumed his march the next CHap. 


day, without so much as endeavouring to obtam any 
intelligence of the situation or disposition of the enemy, 
or even sending out any scouts to visit the woods and 
thickets on both sides of him, as well as in front. With 
this carelessness he was advancing, when, about noon, 
he was saluted with a general fire upon his front, and 
all along his left flank, from an enemy so artfully con- 
cealed behind the trees and bushes, that not a man of 
them could be seen. The vanguard immediately fell 
back upon the main body, and in an instant the panic 
and confusion became general; so that most of the 
troops fled with great precipitation, notwithstanding all 
that their officers, some of whom behaved very gallantly, 
could do to stop their career. As to Braddock himself, 
instead of scouring the thickets and bushes from whence 
the fire came, with grape shot from the ten pieces of 
cannon he had with him, or ordering flanking parties of 
the Indians to advance against the enemy, he obstinately 
remained upon the spot where he was, and gave orders 
for the few brave officers and men who staid with him, 
to form regularly, and advance. Meanwhile his men 
fell thick about. him, and almost all his officers were 
singled out, one after another, and killed or wounded ; 
for the Indians, who always take aim when they fire, 
and aim chiefly at the officers, distinguished them by 


their dress. At last, the general, whose obstinacy. 


seemed to increase with the danger, after having had 
some horses shot under him, received a musket shot 
through the right arm and lungs, of which he died in 
a few hours, having been carried off the field by the 
bravery of Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, and another of 
his officers. When he dropped, the confusion of the 
few that remained turned into a downright and very 
disorderly flight across a river which they had just 
passed, though no enemy appeared, or attempted to 
attack them. All the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
vage of the army were left to the enemy, and, among 
the rest, the general’s cabinet, with all his letters and 
instructions, which the French court afterwards made 
ereat use of in their printed memorials or manifestoes. 
The loss of the English in this unhappy affair amounted 
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cuap. to seven hundred men. Their officers, in particular, 
_XXIV. suffered much more than in the ordinary proportion of 
1755. battles in Europe. Sir Peter Halket fell by the very 
first fire, at the head of his regiment; and the general’s 
secretary, son to Governor Shirley, was killed soon 
after. Neither the number of men which the enemy 
had in this engagement, nor the loss which they sus- 
tained, could be so much as guessed at: but the French 
afterwards gave out, that their number did not, in the 
whole, exceed four hundred men, mostly Indians; and 
that their loss was quite inconsiderable, as it probably 
was, because they lay concealed in such a manner that 
the English knew not whither to point their muskets. 
The panic of these last continued so long, that they 
never stopped till they met the rear division; and even 
then they infected those troops with their terrors; so 
that the army retreated without stopping, till they 
reached Fort Cumberland, though the enemy did not 
so much as attempt to pursue, nor even appeared in 
sight, either in the battle, or after the defeat. On the 
whole, this was perhaps the most extraordinary victory 
that ever was obtained, and the farthest flight that ever 

was made. 
Disagree- Had the shattered remains of this army continued at 
tween the ort Cumberland, and fortified themselves there, as 
Govemor they might easily have done, during the rest of the 
bly of Penn. Summer, they would have been such a check upon the 
sylvania. French and their scalping Indians, as would have pre- 
vented many of those ravages that were committed in 
the ensuing winter upon the western borders of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania; but, instead of taking that 
prudent step, their commander left only the sick and 
wounded at that fort, under the protection of two com- 
panies of the provincial militia, posted there by way of 
garrison, and began his march on the second of August, 
with about sixteen hundred men, from Philadelphia; 
where those troops could be of no immediate service. 
From thence they were ordered away to Albany, in 
New York, by General Shirley, on whom the chief 
command of the troops in America had devolved by the 
death of Major-General Braddock. Virginia, Maryland, 


and Pennsylvania, were by these means left entirely to 
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take care of themselves, which they might have done cuap. 
effectually, had they been united in their councils; but Detuass ahd 


the usual disputes between their governors and assem- 
blies defeated every salutary plan that was proposed. 
Pennsylvania, the most powerful of the three, was ren- 
dered quite impotent, either for its own defence, or that 
of its neighbours, by these unhappy contests; though, 
at last, the assembly of that province, sensible of the 
danger to which they were exposed, and seeing the 
absolute necessity of providing a standing military force, 
and of erecting some forts to defend their western 
frontier, passed a bill for raising fifty thousand pounds. 
But even this sum, small as it was, even to a degree of 
ridicule, considering the richness of the province, and 
the extent of its frontier, could not be obtained; the 
governor positively refusing to give his assent to the 
act of the assembly, because they had taxed the pro- 
prietaries’ estates equally with those of the inhabitants, 
which, he said, he was ordered by his instructions not 
to consent to, nor indeed any new tax upon the pro- 


prietaries; and the assembly, consisting chiefly of mem- 


bers whose estates lay in the eastern or interior parts of 
the province, as positively refusing to alter their bill. 
One would be apt to think that, m a case of such 
urgent necessity, the governor might have ventured to 
give his assent to the bill under a protest, that it should 
not prejudice the rights of the proprietaries upon any 
future occasion; but as he did not, the bill was dropped, 
and the province left defenceless; by which means it 
afterwards suffered severely, to the destruction of many 
of the poor inhabitants upon the western frontier, and 
to the impressing the Indians with a contemptible 
opinion of the English, and the highest esteem of the 
French. 

Our colonies to the north of Pennsylvania were more 
active, and more successful in their preparations for war. 


New York, following the example of New England, 


Expedition 
against 
Crown- 
Point and 
Niagara 


- passed an act to prohibit the sending of provisions t0 resoived on, 


any French port or settlement on the Continent o 
North America, or any of the adjacent islands; and also 
for raising forty-five thousand pounds, on estates real 
and personal, for the better defence of their colony, 
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which lay more exposed than any other to a French 
invasion from Crown-Point. However, this sum, great 
as it might seem to them, was far from being sufficient; 
nor, indeed, could they have provided properly for their 
security, without the assistance of our other colonies to 
the east of them; but with their help, and the additional 
succour of the small body of regular troops expected 
under Colonel Dunbar, they boldly resolved upon of- 
fensive measures, which, when practicable, are always 
the safest; and two expeditions, one against the French 
fort at Crown-Point, and the other against their fort at 
Niagara, between the lakes Ontario and Erie, were set 
on foot at the same time. ‘The former of these expe- 
ditions was appointed to be executed under the com- 
mand of General Johnson, a native of Ireland, who had 
long resided upon the Mohock river, in the western 
parts of New York, where he had acquired a consider- 
able estate, and was universally beloved, not only by the 
inhabitants, but also by the neighbouring Indians, whose 
language he had learnt, and whose affections he had 
gained by his humanity towards them. ‘The expedition 
against Niagara was commanded by General Shirley 
himself. 

The rendezvous of the troops for both these expe- 
ditions was appointed to be at Albany, where most of 
them arrived before the end of June: but the artillery, 
batteaux, provisions, and other necessaries for the atom 
tempt upon Crown-Point, could not be prepared till — 
the eighth of August, when General Johnson set out 
with them from Albany for the Carrying-place from 
Hudson’s river to Lake George. ‘There the troops 
had already arrived, under the command of Major- 
General Lyman, and consisted of between five and six 
thousand men, besides Indians, raised by the govern- 
ments of Boston, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and New York. Every thing was then pre- 
pared as fast as possible for a march; and towards the 
end of the month, General Johnson advanced about 
fourteen miles forward with his troops, and encamped 
in a very strong situation, covered on each side by a 
thick wooded swamp, by Lake George in his rear, and 


by a breast-work of trees, cut down for that purpose, in. 
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his front. Here he resolved to wait the arrival of his cHap. 
batteaux, and afterwards to proceed to Ticonderoga, at ee 


the other end of the lake, from whence it was about 
fifteen miles to the fort at the south end of Lake Cor- 
laer, or Champlain, called Fort Frederick by the French, 
and by us Crown-Point. Whilst he was thus encamped, 
some of his Indian scouts, of which he took care to 
send out numbers along both sides, and to the farther 
end of Lake George, brought him intelligence that a 
considerable number of the enemy were then on their 
march from Ticonderoga, by the way of the south bay, 
towards the fortified encampment, since called Fort 
Edward, which General Lyman had built at the Car- 
rying-place; and in which four or five hundred of the 
_ New Hampshire and New York men had been left as a 
garrison. Upon this information General Johnson sent 
two expresses, one after the other, to Colonel Blanchard, 
their commander, with orders to call in all his out- 
parties, and to keep his whole force within the intrench- 
ments. About twelve o’clock at night, those who had 
been sent upon the second express returned with an 
account of their having seen the enemy within four 
miles of the camp at the Carrying-place, which they 
scarcely doubted their having by that. time attacked. 
Important as the defence of this place was for the safety 
of the whole army, and imminent as the danger seemed 
to be, it does not appear that the general then called 
any council of war, or resolved upon any thing for its 
relief; but early the next morning he called a council, 
wherein it was unadvisedly resolved to detach a thou- 
sand men, with a number of Indians, to intercept, or, 
as the general’s expression was in his letter, to catch 
the enemy in their retreat, either as victors, or as de- 
feated in their design. ‘This expedient was resolved 
on, though no one knew the number of the enemy, nor 
could obtain any information in that respect from the 
Indian scouts, because the Indians have no words or 
signs for expressing any large number, which, when it 
exceeds their reckoning, they signify by pointing to 
the stars in the firmament, or to the hair of their head; 
and this they often do to denote a number less than a 
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thousand, as well as to signify ten thousand, or any 
greater number. 
Between eight and nine o’clock in the morning, a 
thousand men, with two hundred Indians, were de- 
tached under the command of Colonel Williams; but 
they had not been gone two hours, when those in the 
camp began to hear a close firing, at about three or 
four miles distance, as they judged: as it approached 
nearer and nearer, they rightly supposed that the de- 
tachment was overpowered, and retreating towards the . 
camp; which was soon confirmed by some fugitives, and 
presently after by whole companies, who fled back in | 
great confusion. Ina very short time after, the enemy 
appeared marching in regular order up to the centre of 
the camp, where the consternation was so great, that, 
if they had attacked the breast-work directly, they might 
probably have thrown all into confusion, and obtained 
an easy victory; but, fortunately for the English, they 
halted for some time about a hundred and fifty yards 
distance, and from thence began their attack with platoon 
firing, too far off to do much hurt, especially against 
troops who were defended by a strong breast-work. 
On the contrary, this meffectual fire served only to 
raise the spirits of these last, who, having prepared 
their artillery during the time that the French halted, 
began to play it so briskly upon the enemy, that the 
Canadians and Indians in their service fled immediately 
into the woods on each side of the camp, and there 
squatted under bushes, or skulked behind trees, from 
whence they continued firing with very little execution, 
most of their shot being intercepted by the brakes and 
thickets; for they never had the courage to advance to 
the verge of the wood. Baron Dieskau, who com- 
manded the French, being thus left alone, with his 
regular troops, at the front of the camp, finding he 
could not make a close attack upon the centre with his 
small number of men, moved first to the left, and then 
to the rnght, at both which places he endeavoured to 
force a passage, but was repulsed, being unsupported by 
the irregulars. Instead of retreating, as he ought in 
prudence to have done, he still continued his platoon 
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and bush-firing till four o’clock in the afternoon, during 
which time his regular troops suffered greatly by the 
fire from the camp, and were at last thrown into con- 
fusion; which was no sooner perceived by General 
Johnson’s men, than they, without waiting for orders, 
leaped over their breast-work, attacked the enemy on 
all sides, and, after killing and taking a considerable 
number of them, entirely dispersed the rest. ‘The 
French, whose numbers, at the beginning of this en- 
-gagement, amounted to about two thousand men, in- 
cluding two hundred grenadiers, eight hundred Cana- 
dians, and the rest, Indians of different nations, had 
between seven and eight hundred men killed, and thirty 
taken prisoners: among the latter was Baron Dieskau 
himself, whom they found at a little distance from the 
field of battle, dangerously wounded, and leaning on 
the stump of a tree for his support. ‘The English lost 
about two hundred men, and those chiefly of the de- 
tachment under Colonel Williams; for they had very 
few either killed or wounded in the attack upon their 
camp, and not any of distinction, except Colonel Tit- 
-eomb killed, and the general himself and Major Nichols 
wounded. Among the slain of the detachment, which 
would probably have been entirely cut off, had not 
- Lieutenant-Colonel Cole been sent out from the camp 
with three hundred men, with which he stopped the 
enemy’s pursuit, and covered the retreat of his friends, 
were Colonel Williams, Major Ashley, six captains, and 
several subalterns, besides private men; and the Indians 
_ reckoned that they had lost forty men, besides the brave 
old Hendrick, the Mohock Sachem, or chief captain. 
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design was only to surprise and cut off the intrenched 
camp, now called Fort Edward, at the Carrymg-place, 
where there were but four or five hundred men. If he 
had executed this scheme, our army would have been 
thrown into great difficulties; for it could neither have 
proceeded farther, nor have subsisted where it was, and 
he might have found an opportunity to attack it with 
ereat advantage in its retreat. But when he was within 
four or five miles of that fort, his people were informed 
that there were several cannon there, and none at the 
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cuap. camp; upon which they all desired to be led on to this 
XXIV. Jast, which he the more readily consented to, as he 
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himself had been told by an English prisoner, who had 
left this camp but a few days before, that it was quite 
defenceless, being without any lines, and destitute of 
cannon; which, in effect, was true at that time; for 
the cannon did not arrive, nor was the breast-work 
erected, till about two days before the engagement. 
To this misinformation, therefore, must be imputed 
this step, which would otherwise be inconsistent with - 
the general character and abilities of Baron Dieskau. 
A less justifiable error seems to have been committed 
by General Johnson, in not detaching a party to pursue 
the enemy when they were defeated and fled. Perhaps 
he was prevented from so doing by the ill fate of the 
detachment he had sent out in the morning under 
Colonel Williams. However that may be, his neglect, 
in this respect, had like to have been fatal the next day 
to a detachment sent from Fort Edward, consisting of | 
a hundred and twenty men of the New Hampshire 
regiment, under Captain M‘Ginnes, as a reinforcement 
to the army at the camp. ‘This party fell in with be- 
tween three and four hundred men of Dieskau’s troops, 
near the spot where Colonel Williams had been defeated 
the day before; but M‘Ginnes having timely notice, 
by his scouts, of the approach of an enemy, made such 
a disposition, that he not only repulsed the assailants, _ 
but defeated and entirely dispersed them, with the loss 
only of two men killed, eleven wounded, and five missing. 
He himself unfortunately died of the wounds he re- 
ceived in this engagement, a few days after he arrived 
at the camp with his party. 

It was now judged too late in the year to proceed. 
to the attack of Crown-Point, as it would have been. 
necessary, in that case, to build a strong fort in the 
place where the camp then was, in order to secure a 
communication with Albany, from whence only the 
troops could expect to be reinforced, or supplied with 
fresh stores of ammunition or provisions. They, there- 
fore, set out upon their return soon after this engage- 
ment, having first erected a little stockaded fort, at the 
hither end of Lake George, in which they left a small 
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garrison, as a future prey for the enemy; a misfortune 
which might easily have been foreseen, because this 
whole army, being country militia, was to be disbanded, 
and return to their respective homes, as they actually 
did soon after their retreat to Albany. ‘This was all the 
glory, this all the advantage, that the English nation 
acquired by such an expensive expedition. But so 
little had the English been accustomed of late to hear 
of victory, that they rejoiced at this advantage, as if it 
had been an action of the greatest consequence. The 
general was highly applauded for his conduct, and li- 
berally rewarded ; for he was created a baronet by his 
majesty, and presented with five thousand pounds by 
the Parliament. 

The preparations for General Shirley’s expedition 
against Niagara were not only deficient, but shamefully 
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of his success must, in a great measure, depend upon 
his setting out early in the year, as will appear to any 
person who considers the situation of our fort at Oswego, 
this being the only way by which he could proceed to 
Niagara. Oswego lies on the south-east side of the 
Jake Ontario, near three hundred miles almost due west 
from Albany in New York. The way to it from thence, 
though long and tedious, is the more convenient, as 
the far greatest part of it admits of water carriage, by 
what the inhabitants called batteaux, which are a kind 
of light flat-bottomed boats, widest in the middle, and 
pointed at each end, of about fifteen hundred weight 
burden, and managed by two men, called batteaux men, 
with paddles and setting poles, the rivers being in 
many places too narrow to admit of oars. From Albany 
to the village of Shenectady, about sixteen miles, is a 
good waggon-road. From thence to the little Falls in 
the Mohock river, being sixty-five miles, the passage is 
by water carriage up that river, and consequently 
against the stream, which, in many places, is somewhat 
rapid, and in others so shallow, that, when the river is 
low, the watermen are obliged to get out, and draw 
their batteaux over the rifts. At the little Valls is a 
postage, or land carriage, for about a mile, over a 
ground so marshy, that it will not bear any wheel car- 
VOL. III. 0 
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riage; but a colony of Germans settled there attend 
with sledges, on which they draw the loaded batteaux 
to the next place of embarkation upon the same river. 
From thence they proceed by water up that river, for 
fifty miles, to the Carrying-place, near the head of it, 
where there is another postage, the length of which 
depends upon the dryness or wetness of the season, but 
is generally above six or eight miles over in the sum- 
mer months. Here the batteaux are again carried upon 
sledges, till they come to a narrow river called Wood’s 
Creek, down which they are wafted on a gentle stream, 
for about forty miles, into the lake Oneyada, which 
stretches from east to west about thirty miles, and is 
passed with great ease and safety in calm weather. At 
the western end of the lake is the river Onondaga, 
which, after a course of between twenty and thirty 
miles, unites with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, and 
their united streams run into the lake Ontario, at the 
place where Oswego fort is situated. but this river 1s 
so rapid as to be sometimes dangerous, besides its being 
full of rifts and rocks; and about twelve miles on this 
side of Oswego there is a fall of eleven feet perpen- 
dicular, where there is consequently a postage, which, 
however, does not exceed forty yards. From thence 
the passage is easy, quite to Oswego. The lake On- 
tario, on which this fort stands, is near two hundred 
and eighty leagues in circumference : its figure is oval, — 
and its depth runs from twenty to twenty-five fathoms. 
On the north side of it are several little-gulfs. There 
is a communication between this lake and that of the — 
Hurons by the river Tanasuate, from whence it 1s a 
land carriage of six or eight leagues to the river Toronto, 
which falls into it. ‘The French have two forts of con- 
sequence on this lake: Frontenac, which commands the 
river St. Lawrence, where the lake communicates with 
it; and Niagara, which commands the communication 
between the lake Ontario and the lake Erie. But of 
these forts, and this last lake, which is one of the finest 
in the world, we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

Though we had long been in possession of fort Os- 
wego, and though it lay greatly exposed to the French, 
particularly to those of Canada, upon any rupture be- 
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tween the two nations, we had never taken care to CHAP. 
render it tolerably defensible, or even to build a single 
vessel fit for navigating the lake: nor was this strange 1755. 
neglect ever taken effectual notice of, till the beginning 
of this year, when, at a meeting which General Brad- 
dock had in April with the governors and chief gentle- 
men of several of our colonies at Alexandria, in Virginia, 
it was resolved to strengthen both the forts and gar- 
rison at Oswego, and to build some large vessels at that 
place. Accordingly a number of shipwrights and work- 
men were sent thither in May and June. At the same 
time, Captain Bradstreet marched thither with two 
companies of a hundred men each, to reinforce the 
hundred that were there before under Captain King, 
to which number the garrison had been increased since 
our contests with France began to grow serious. tor 
a long time before, not above twenty-five men were left 
to defend this post, which, from its great importance, 
and the situation of affairs at this juncture, most cer- 
tainly required a much stronger garrison than was put 
into it even at this period: but economy was the chief 
_ thing consulted in the beginning of this war, and to 
that, in a great measure, was owing its long duration. 

From the above description of the passage from Expedition 
Albany to Oswego, it is plain how necessary it was, Yi" 
that the troops intended for this expedition should have ~ 
set out early in the spring. But instead of that, the 
very first of them, Colonel Schuyler’s New Jersey regi- 
ment, did not begin their march till after the beginning 
_ of July; and just as Shirley’s and Pepperell’s regiments 
were preparing to follow, the melancholy account of 
Braddock’s disaster arrived at Albany, where it so 
damped the spirits of the people, and spread such a 
terror, that many of the troops deserted, and most of 
the batteaux men dispersed, and ran home, by which 
means even all the necessary stores could not be carried 
along with the troops. Notwithstanding this disap- 

- pointment, General Shirley set out from Albany before 
the end of July, with as many of the troops and stores 
as he could procure a: conveyance for, hoping to be 
joined in his route by great numbers of the Indians of 


4 ° ° 2 ° e . 
the Six Nations, to whom he sent invitations to that 
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cuarv. effect as he passed by their settlements : but they, in- 
XXIV. stead of complying with his desire, absolutely declared — 


175 


img 


os» 


against all hostilities on that side of the country; and 
insisted that Oswego, being a place of traffic and peace, 
ought not to be disturbed either by the English or the 
French, as if they cculd have persuaded both parties to 
agree to such a local truce. Upon this refusal, Mr. 
Shirley proceeded forward, being joined by very few 
Indians, and arrived at Oswego on the seventeenth or 
eighteenth of August ; but the rest of the troops and 
artillery did not arrive till the last day of that month; 
and even then their store of provisions was not 
sufficient to enable them to proceed against Niagara, — 
though some tolerably good vessels had. by this time > 
been built and got ready for that purpose. The 
general now resolved to take but six hundred men 
with him for the attack of Niagara, and to leave the 
rest of his army, consisting of about fourteen hundred 
more, at Oswego, to defend that place, in case the — 
French should attack it in his absence, which there 

was reason to apprehend they might, as they then had 
a considerable force at fort Frontenac, from whence | 
they could easily cross over the lake Ontario to Oswego. — 
However, he was still obliged to wait at Oswego for 
provisions, of which at length a small supply arrived on 
the twenty-sixth of September, barely sufficient to sup- 
port his men during their intended expedition, and to — 
allow twelve days short subsistence for those he left 
behind. But by this time the rainy boisterous season 
had begun, on which account most of his Indians had ~ 
already left him, and were returned home; and the 
few that remained with him declared that there was no — 
crossing the lake Ontario in batteaux at that season, 
or any time before the next summer. In this per- 
plexity he called a council of war, which, after weighing — 
all circumstances, unanimously resolved to defer the 
attempt upon Niagara till the next year, and to em- 
ploy the troops, whilst they remained at Oswego, in 
building barracks, and erecting, or at least beginning 
to erect, two new forts, one on the east side of the river | 
Onondaga, four hundred and fifty yards distant from 
the old fort, which it was to command, as well as the 
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entrance of the harbour, and to be called Ontario fort; CHAP. 
and the other, four hundred and fifty yards west of the **'V-_ 
old fort, to be called Oswego new fort. 1755. 
These things being agreed on, General Shirley, with General 
the greatest part of the troops under his command, set Shirley re- 


turns to 


out on his return to Albany on the twenty-fourth of Albany. 
October, leaving Colonel Mercer, with a garrison of eee 
about seven hundred men, at Oswego; though repeated America. 
advice had been received, that the French had then at 

least a thousand men at their fort of Frontenac, upon 

the same lake ; and what was still worse, the new forts 

were not yet near completed; but left to be finished 

by the hard labour of Colonel Mercer and his little 
garrison, with the addition of this melancholy circum- 
stance, that, if besieged by the enemy in the winter, it 
would not be possible for his friends to come to his as- 
sistance. Thus ended this year’s unfortunate campaign, 
during which the French, with the assistance of their 
Indian allies, continued their murders, scalping, cap- 
tivating, and laying waste the western frontiers of Vir- 

ginia and Pennsylvania, during the whole winter. 

The ministers of the two jarring powers were very Fruitless 
busily employed this year at most of the courts oe 
Europe; but their transactions were kept extremely in °painand 
secret.. The French endeavoured to inspire the Spa- iia 
niards with a jealousy of the strength of the English 
by sea, especially in America; and the Spanish court 
seemed inclined to accept of the office of mediator: but 
~ Mr. Wall, who was perfectly well acquainted with the 
state of affairs between England and France, seconded 
the representations of the British ministry, which de- 
“monstrated, that, however willing Great Britain might 

be to accept of the mediation of Spain, she could not 
agree to any suspension of arms in America, which 
France insisted on as a preliminary condition, without 
hazarding the whole of her interest there; and that 
the captures which had been made by the English were 
- the necessary consequences of the encroachments and 
injustice of the French, particularly in that country. 
Upon this remonstrance, all further talk of the mediation 
of Spain was dropped, and the ministry of Versailles 
had recourse to the princes of Germany; amongst whom 
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the Elector of Cologn was soon brought over to their 
party, so as to consent to their forming magazines in 
his territories in Westphalia. This was a plain indi- 
cation of their design against Hanover, which they soon 
after made his Britannic majesty, who was then at Ha- 
nover, an offer of sparing, if he would agree to certain 
conditions of neutrality for that electorate, which he 
rejected with disdam. Then the Count d’ Aubeterre, © 
envoy extraordinary from France at the court of Vienna, 
proposed a secret negotiation with the ministers of the — 
empress-queen. ‘The secret articles of the treaty of 
Petersburgh, between the two empresses, had stipulated 
a kind of partition of the Prussian territories, in case 
that prince should infringe the treaty of Dresden ; but 
his Britannic majesty, though often invited, had always 
refused to agree to any such stipulation ; and the King 
of Poland, howsoever he might be inclined to favour 
the scheme, did not dare to avow it formally, till matters 
should be more ripe for carrying it into execution. 
The court of Vienna, whose favourite measure this was, 
began to listen to D’Aubeterre’s msinuations, and by 
degrees entered into negotiations with him, which, in 
the end, were productive of that unnatural confederacy 
between the empress-queen and the King of France, of 
which further notice will be taken in the occurrences 
of the next year, when the treaty between them, into 
which they afterwards found means secretly to bring ~ 
the Empress of Russia, was concluded at Versailles. 
The King of England, taking it for granted that 
the French would invade Hanover, in consequence of 
their rupture with Great Britain, which seemed to be 
near at hand, began to take measures for the defence 
of that electorate. To this end, during his stay at 
Hanover, he concluded, on the eighteenth of June, a 
treaty with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, by which 
his serene highness engaged to hold in readiness, 
during four years, for his majesty’s service, a body of 
eight thousand men, to be employed, if required, upon 
the Continent, or in Britam or Ireland; but not on 
board the fleet or beyond the seas; and also, if his 
Britannic majesty should judge it necessary or ad- 
vantageous for his service, to furnish and join to this 
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body of eight thousand men, within six months after 
they should be demanded, four thousand more, of which 
seven hundred were to be horse or dragoons, and each 
regiment of infantry to have two field pieces of cannon*. 
Another treaty was begun with Russia about the same 
time ; but this did not take effect during his majesty’s 
residence at Hanover: that others were not concluded 
was the more surprising, as our subsidy treaty with 
Saxony had then expired, and that with Bavaria was 
near expiring, and as the securing of these two princes 
in our interest was at least as necessary towards form- 
ing a sufficient confederacy upon the Continent for the 
defence of Hanover, as it was to secure the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel. If the reason of their not being en- 
gaged, and no other seems so probable, was, that they 
refused to renew their treaties with England upon any 
terms, all that can be said is that they were guilty of 
flagrant ingratitude, as they had both received a sub- 
sidy from this kingdom for many years in time of peace, 
when they neither were nor could be of any service to 
the interest of Great Britamn.: 

On the fifteenth of July an express arrived from 
Admiral Boscawen, with an account of his having taken 
the two French ships of war, the Alcide and the Lys. 
This was certainly contrary to the expectation of the 

court of France; for had they apprehended any such 
attack, they would not have ordered Mr. M‘Namara to 
return to Brest with the chief part of their squadron ; 
nor was it, perhaps, less contrary to the expectation of 
some of our own ministry; but as matters had been 
carried so far, it was then too late to retreat; and, 

4 The king, on his side, promised to pay to the landgrave for these succours, eight 
crowns banco, by way of levy-money, for every trooper or dragoon duly armed and 
mounted, and thirty crowns banco for every foot soldier ; the crown to be reckoned 
at fifty-three sols of Holland, or at four shillings and ninepence three farthings En- 
glish money; and also to pay to his serene highness, for the eight thousand men, an 
annual subsidy of a hundred and fifty thousand crowns banco, during the four 
years, to commence from the day of signing the treaty; which subsidy was to be 
increased to three hundred. thousand crowns yearly, from the time of requiring the 
troops, to the time of their entering into British pay ; and in case of their being dis- 
missed, the said subsidy of three hundred thousand crowns was then to revive and 
be continued during the residue of the term: but if twelve thousand men were de- 
manded and furnished, the subsidy was then to be increased in proportion ; and in 
case the King of Great Britain should at any time think fit to send back these troops, 
before the expiration of the treaty, notice thereof was to be given to his serene high- 


ness three months beforehand; one month’s pay was to be allowed them for their 
return, and they were to be furnished gratis with the necessary transport vessels. 
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cuap. therefore, orders were soon after given to all our ships 
XXIV. of war to make reprisals upon the French, by taking 
1755. their ships wherever they should meet them. Sir d- 
ward Hawke sailed from Portsmouth on the twenty- 
first of July, with eighteen ships of war, to watch the 
return of the French fleet from America, which, how- 
ever, escaped him, and arrived at Brest on the third 
day of September. Commodore Frankland sailed from 
Spithead for the West Indies on the thirteenth of 
August with four ships of war, furnished with orders 
to commit hostilities, as well as to protect our trade and 
sugar islands from any insult that the French might 
offer; and the Duke de Mirepoix, their ambassador at 
the court of London, set out for Paris on the twenty-— 
second of July, without taking leave. 
The king A war being thus in some measure begun, his ma- 
returns from . 
Hanover, jesty thought proper, perhaps for that reason, to return 
andcon- tg his British dominions sooner than usual; for he left 
cludes a : * oan 
treaty wih Hanover on the eighth of September, and arrived on ~ 
Russia. the fifteenth at Kensington, where the treaty of alliance 
between him and the Empress of Russia, which he had 
begun during his absence, was concluded on the thirtieth 
of the same month. By this treaty her Russian ma- 
jesty engaged to hold in readiness in Livonia, upon 
the frontiers of Lithuania, a body of troops consisting 
of forty thousand infantry, with the necessary artillery, 
and fifteen thousand cavalry; and also on the coast of © 
the same province, forty or fifty galleys, with the ne- 
cessary crews; to be ready to act, upon the first order, 
in his majesty’s service, in case, said the fifth article, 
which was the most remarkable, that the dominions of 
his Britannic majesty in Germany should be invaded 
on account of the interests or disputes which regard 
his kingdoms ; her imperial majesty declaring that she 
would look upon such an invasion as a case of the al- 
liance of the year one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
two; and that the said dominions should be therein 
comprised in this respect ; but neither these troops nor 
galleys were to be put in motion, unless his Britannic 
majesty, or his allies, should be somewhere attacked ; 
in which case the Russian general should march, as 
soon as possible after requisition, to make a diversion 
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with thirty thousand infantry and fifteen thousand ca- 
valry; and should embark on board the galleys the 
other ten thousand infantry, to make a descent accord- 
ing to the exigency of the affair. On the other side, 
his Britannic majesty engaged to pay to her Russian 
majesty an annual subsidy of a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling a year, each year to be paid in advance, 
and to be reckoned from the day of the exchange of 
the ratifications, to the day that these troops should 
upon requisition march out of Russia; from which day 
the annual subsidy to her imperial majesty was to be 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling, to be paid al- 
ways four months in advance, until the troops should 
return into the Russian dominions, and for three months 
after their return. His Britannic majesty, who was to 
be at liberty to send once every year into the said pro- 
vince of Livonia a commissary, to see and examine the 
number and condition of the said troops, further en- 
waged, that in case her Russian majesty should be dis- 
-turbed in this diversion, or attacked herself, he would 
furnish immediately the succour stipulated in the treaty 
of one thousand seven hundred and forty-two; and 
that in case a war should break out, he would send into 
the Baltic a squadron of his ships, of a force suitable to 
the circumstances. ‘This was the chief substance of the 
treaty which, by agreement of both parties, was to sub- 
sist for four years from the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations; but in the seventh article these words were 
unluckily inserted: ‘‘ Considering also the proximity 
of the countries wherein the diversion in question will 
probably be made, and the facility her troops will pro- 
bably have of subsisting immediately in an enemy’s 
country, she takes upon herself alone, during such a 
diversion, the subsistence and treatment of the said 
troops by sea and land.” And in the eleventh article 
it was stipulated, that all the plunder the Russian 
army should take from the enemy should belong to 
them. That his Britannic majesty, who now knew 
enough of the court of Vienna to be sensible that he 
could expect no assistance from thence, in case his 
German dominions were invaded, should enter into this 
convention with the Empress of Russia, in order to 
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strengthen his defence upon the Continent, was ex- 
tremely natural; especially as he had lately lived m 
great friendship with her, and her transactions with the 
court of France had been so secret, by passing through 
only that of Vienna, that he had not yet been informed 
of them; neither had the project of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles then come to his knowledge, or to that of the 
King of Prussia, nor had either of these princes yet 
made any formal advances to the other. 

The first intimation that appeared publicly of the 
negotiations of France with the Empress of Germany, 
was, when the French minister, Count d’ Aubeterre, de- 
clared at Vienna, “‘ That the warlike designs with which 
the king his master was charged were sufficiently con- 
futed by his great moderation, of which all Europe had 
manifold proofs; that his majesty was persuaded this 
groundless charge had given as much indignation to 
their imperial majesties as to himself; that he was 
firmly resolved to preserve to Christendom that tran- — 
quillity which it enjoyed through his good faith, m re- 
ligiously observing the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but 
that if his Britannic majesty’s allies should take part in 
the war which was kindled in America, by furnishing 
succours to the English, his majesty would be autho- 
rised to consider and treat them as principals in it.” 
France likewise made the same declaration to other 
courts. 

The words and stipulation in the above recited clause, 
in the seventh article of the treaty of Great Britain 


with Russia, were looked on as a menace levelled at the 


King of Prussia, who, having some time found means 


to procure a copy of this treaty, and seeing it in that 


light, boldly declared, by his ministers at all the courts 
of Europe, that he would oppose, with his utmost force, 
the entrance of any foreign troops into the empire, 
under any pretence whatever. This declaration was 
particularly displeasing to the French, who had already 
marched large bodies of troops towards the frontiers of 
the empire, and erected several great magazines m 
Westphalia, with the permission of the Elector of Co- 
logn, for which the English minister at his court was, 
in August, ordered to withdraw from thence without 
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taking leave. However, as soon as this declaration of cuap. 


the King of Prussia was notified to the court of Ver- 
sailles, they sent an ambassador extraordinary, the 
Duke de Nivernois, to Berlin, to try to persuade his 
majesty to retract his declaration, and enter into a new 
alliance with them. His Prussian majesty received this 
ambassador in such a manner, as seemed to denote a 
- disposition to agree to every thing he had to propose. 
This awakened in England a jealousy that his decla- 
ration alone was not to be relied on, but that it was 
necessary to bring him under some solemn engage- 
ment; especially as the French had by this time a nu- 
merous army near the Lower Rhine, with magazines 
provided for their march all the way to Hanover; and 
if the King of Prussia suffered them to pass through his 
dominions, that electorate must be swallowed up before 
the Russian auxiliaries could possibly be brought thi- 
ther, or any army be formed for protecting it’. For 
this reason a negotiation was set on foot by Great 
Britain at Berlin; but as it was not concluded before 
the beginning of the next year, we shall defer entering 
into the particulars of it till we come to that period. 


XXIV. 
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Meanwhile the French made another attempt upon The French 


the court of Madrid, loudly complaining of the taking te rae 


of their two men of war by Boscawen’s squadron, be- successful 


fore any declaration of war was made, representing it 


attempt 
upon the 


as a most unjustifiable proceeding, which threatened a court of 
dissolution of all faith amongst nations. ‘This produced “?™ 


astrong memorial from Sir Benjamin Keene, our mi- 
nister at that court, importing, “ ‘That it was well known 
that the French fleet carried troops, ammunition, and 
every thing necessary for defending the countries which 
the French had unjustly usurped in America, and of 
which the English claimed the property; that the rules 
of self-defence authorize every nation to render fruit- 
less any attempt that may tend to its prejudice ; that 
this right had been made use of only in taking the two 
French ships of war; and that the distinction of place 
might be interpreted in favour of the English, seeing 


b Perhaps the Elector of Hanover was more afraid of the Prussian monarch than 
of the most christian king, knowing with what ease and rapidity this enterprising 
heighbour could, in a few days, subdue the whole electorate. 
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the two ships were taken on the coasts of the countries 
where the contest arose.” In answer to this observa- 
tion, the French minister represented the vast number 
of ships that had been taken in the European seas ; for 
in fact the English ports soon began to be filled with 


them in consequence of the general orders for making 


The impe- 
rial court 
refuses aux- 
jliaries to 


England. 


reprisals. But the court of Madrid was so far from 
being persuaded by any thing he could say, that it gave 
his Britannic majesty the strongest assurances of its 
friendship, and of its intention to take no part in the 
differences between him and France, but such as should 
be conciliatory, and tending to restore the public tran- 
quillity. 

On the other hand, his Britannic majesty required, 
as King of Great Britain, the auxiliaries stipulated to 
him by treaty from the empress-queen. But these were 
refused, under pretence, that as the contest between 
him and France related to America only, it was not a 
case of the alliance; though at the same time the — 
French made no scruple of owning, that they intended 
to make a powerful descent on Great Britain early in 
the spring. When, a little while after, france being 
employed in making great preparations for a land war 
in Europe, the King of England required her to defend 
her own possessions, the barrier in the Low Countries, 
with the number of men stipulated by treaty, which 
countries, acquired by English blood and English trea- - 
sure, had been given to her on that express condition, 
she declared that she could not spare troops for that 
purpose, on account of her dangerous enemy the King 
of Prussia; and afterwards, when he was secured by 
his treaty with England, she urged that as a reason for 
her alliance with France. It must be owned, however, 
for the sake of historical truth, that this was no bad 
reason, considering the power, the genius, and the cha- 
racter of that prince, who hovered over her dominions 
with an army of one hundred and fifty thousand vete- 
rans. It must likewise be owned, that she undertook 
to procure the French king’s consent to a neutrality 
for Hanover, which would have effectually secured that 
electorate from the invasion of every other power but 
Prussia itself; and it is no strained conjecture to sup- 
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pose, that the dread of this very power was the true cHap. 

source of those connexions in Germany, which entailed _**1V- 

such a ruinous continental war upon Great Britain. 1755. 
Though the English continued to make reprisals The French 

upon the French, not only in the seas of America, but cane 

also in those of Europe, by taking every ship they could man of war, 

meet with, and detaining them, their cargoes, and crews; j°)"" 

yet the French, whether from a consciousness of their 

want of power by sea, or that they might have a more 

plausible plea to represent England as the aggressor, 

were so far from returning these hostilities, that their 

fleet, which escaped Sir Edward Hawke, having, on the 

thirteenth of August, taken the Blandford ship of war 

with Governor Lyttelton on board, going to Carolina, 

they set the governor at liberty, as soon as the court 

was informed of the ship’s bemg brought into Nantes, 

and shortly after released both the ship and crew. How- 

ever, at the same time, their preparations for a land war 

still went on with great diligence, and their utmost arts 

and efforts were fruitlessly exerted to persuade the Spa- 

niards and Dutch to join with them against Great Britain. 

In England the preparations by sea became greater State of the 
than ever, several new ships of war were put in com- ¥7@hane 
mission, and many others taken into the service of the navies. 
government ; the exportation of gunpowder was forbid ; 
the bounties to seamen were continued, and the number 
of those that either entered voluntarily or were pressed 
increased daily, as did also the captures from the French, 
among which was the Esperance, of seventy guns, taken 
as she was going from Rochefort to Brest to be manned. 

The land forces of Great Britain were likewise ordered 
to be augmented ; several new regiments were raised, 
and all half-pay officers, and the out-pensioners be- 
longing to Chelsea-hospital, were directed to send in 
their names, ages, and time of service, in order that 
such of them as were yet able to serve might be em- 
ployed again if wanted. ‘The English navy, so early 
as in the month of September of this year, consisted of 
one ship of a hundred and ten guns, five of a hun- 
dred guns each, thirteen of ninety, eight of eighty, five 

of seventy-four, twenty-nine of seventy, four of sixty- 
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six, one of sixty-four, thirty-three of sixty, three of 
fifty-four, twenty-eight of fifty, four of forty-four, 
thirty-five of forty, and forty-two of twenty, four sloops 
of war of eighteen guns each, two of sixteen, eleven of 
fourteen, thirteen of twelve, and one of ten, besides a 
great number of bomb-ketches, fire-ships, and tenders ; 
a force sufficient to oppose the united maritime strength 
of all the powers in Kurope ; whilst that of the French, 
even at the end of this year, and including the ships 
then upon the stocks, amounted to no more than SIX: 
ships of eighty guns, twenty-one of seventy-four, one 
of seventy-two, four of seventy, thirty-one of sixty-four, 
two of sixty, six of fifty, and thirty-two frigates. 

Such was the situation of the two kingdoms when, 
on the thirteenth of November, the Parliament met, 
and his majesty opened the session with a speech from 
the throne, in which he acquainted them—“ That the 
most proper measures had been taken to protect our 
possessions in America, and to regain such parts there-_ 
of as had been encroached upon, or invaded; that to 
preserve his people from the calamities of war, as well 
as to prevent a general war from being lighted up m 
Europe, he had been always ready to accept reasonable 
and honourable terms of accommodation, but that none 
such had been proposed by France; that he had also 
confined his views and operations to hinder France 
from making new encroachments, or supporting those _ 
already made; to exert his people’s right to a satis- 
faction for hostilities committed in time of profound 
peace, and to disappoint such designs as, from various 
appearances and preparations, there was reason to think 
had been formed against his kingdoms and dominions ; 
that the King of Spain earnestly wished the preserva- 
tion of the public tranquillity, and had given assurances 
of his intention to continue in the same pacific senti- 
ments; that he himself had greatly increased. his naval 
armaments, and augmented his land forces in such a 
manner as might be least burdensome; and, finally, 
that he had concluded a treaty with the Empress of 
Russia, and another with the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, which should be laid before them.” 
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In. answer to this speech, both Houses voted most. cHap. 
loyal addresses, but not without a warm opposition, in _**!V- 
each, to some of the particular expressions; for it 1755. 
having been proposed in the House of Lords to insert Remark- 
in their address the words following, viz.—‘‘ That they eee 


looked upon themselves as obliged, by the strongest ‘he Vords 
ties of duty, gratitude, and honour, to stand by and Sea 
support his majesty in all such wise and necessary mea- 
sures and engagements as his majesty might have taken 
in vindication of the rights of his crown, or to defeat 
any attempts which might be made by France, in re- 
sentment for such measures, and to assist his majesty 
in disappointing or repelling all such enterprises as 
might be formed, not only against his kingdoms, but 
also against any other of his dominions (though not 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain) in case they 
should be attacked on account of the part which his 
majesty had taken for maintaining the essential in- 
terests of his kingdoms ;”’ the inserting of these words 
in their address was opposed by Earl Temple, and 
several other lords; because, by the first part of them, 
they engaged to approve of the treaties with Russia 
and Hesse-Cassel, neither of which they had ever seen ; 
nor could it be supposed that either of them could be 
of any advantage to this nation; and by the second 
part of these words it seemed to be resolved, to engage 
this nation in a continental connexion for the defence 
of Hanover, which it was impossible for England to 
‘support, and which would be so far from being of any 
_ advantage to it at sea, or in America, that it might at 
last disable the nation from defending itself in either 
of those parts of the world. But upon putting the 
question, the inserting of these words was agreed to by 
a great majority, and accordingly they stand as part of 
the address of the House upon that occasion. 

To this remarkable address his majesty returned the His ma- 
following as remarkable answer: ‘“ My lords, I give ve 
you my hearty thanks for this dutiful and affectionate 
address. I see, with the greatest satisfaction, the zeal 
you express for my person and government, and for 
the true interest of your country, which I am deter- 
‘Mined to adhere to. The assurances which you give 
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cuap. me for the defence of my territories abroad are a 

XXIV. strong proof of your affection for me, and regard for 

1755. my honour. Nothing shall divert me from pursuing 

those measures which will effectually maintain the pos- 

sessions and rights of my kingdoms, and procure rea- 

sonable and honourable terms of accommodation.” — 

The address of the House of Commons breathed the 

same spirit of zeal and gratitude, and was full of the 

warmest assurances of a ready support of his majesty, 

and of his foreign dominions, if attacked in resentment 

of his maintaining the rights of his crown and kingdom ; 

and his majesty’s answer to it was to the same effect as 

that to the House of Lords. ‘The same, or nearly the 

same words, relating to the treaties concluded by his 

majesty, and to the defence of his foreign dominions, 

were proposed to be inserted in this address, which was 

opposed by William Pitt, Esq. then paymaster of his 

majesty’s forces; the Right Hon. Henry Legge, Esq. 

then chancellor and under-treasurer of his majesty’s — 

exchequer, and one of the commissioners of the trea- 

sury; and by several other gentlemen in high posts — 

under the government, as well as by many others; but | 

upon putting the question, it was by a considerable ma- 

jority agreed to insert the words objected to ; and very 

soon after, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, and most, if not all, 

of the gentlemen who had appeared in the opposition, — 

were dismissed from their employments. In the mean ~ 

time, a draft came over from Russia for part of the 

new subsidy stipulated to that crown; but some of the 

ministry, who were then at the head of the finances, — 

refused to pay it, at least before the treaty should be 
approved of by Parliament. | 

Alterations Sir Thomas Robinson had not been long im pos- 

in themi- session of the office of secretary of state, before it was 


nistry. Mr. 

Tee ae generally perceived, that, though an honest, well-mean- 

secretary of Ing man, and a favourite with the king, his abilities — 
were not equal to the functions of that post. Much 
less were they so at this juncture, when the nation was 
on.the point of being engaged in a difficult and ex- 
pensive war, and plunged into foreign measures and. 
connexions, which would require the utmost skill of an_ 


able politician to render them palatable to the people. | 
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Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though they scarce ever agreed CHAP. 


in any other particular, had generally united in op- 
posing his measures, and their superior influence in 
the House of Commons, and universally acknowledged 
abilities, though of very different kinds, had always pre- 
vailed, uncommon as it was, to see two persons who 
held considerable places under the government, one of 
them being paymaster-general, and the other secretary 
at war, oppose, upon almost every occasion, a secretary 
of state, who was supposed to know and speak the sen- 
timents of his master. Sir ‘Thomas himself soon grew 
sensible of his want of sufficient weight in the senate of 
the nation; and, therefore, of his own accord, on the 
tenth of November, wisely and dutifully resigned the 
seals of his office to his majesty, who delivered them to 
Mr. Fox, and appointed Sir Thomas master of the 
wardrobe, with a pension to him during his life, and 
after his death to his sons. Lord Barrington succeeded 
Mr. Fox as secretary at war; and soon after Sir George 
Lyttelton was made chancellor of the exchequer, and 
a lord of the treasury, in the room of Mr. Legge, who 
had declared himself against the new continental system. 
However, notwithstanding these changes in the mi- 
nistry, very warm debates arose in both Houses, when 
the treaties of Russia and Hesse-Cassel came to be con- 
sidered by them: some of the members were for refer- 
ring them to a committee ; but this motion was over- 


ruled, in consideration of his majesty’s having engaged . 


‘in them to guard against a storm that seemed ready to 
break upon his electoral dominions, merely on account 
of our quarrel with the French. They were at length 
approved of by a majority of three hundred and eighteen 
against one hundred and twenty-six, in the House of 
Commons; and by eighty-four against eleven, in the 
House of Lords. 


XXIV. 


1758. 


The House of Commons then proceeded to provide supplies 
for the service of the ensuing year, and for the defi- 


-ciencies of the provisions for the former. Fifty thou- 

sand seamen, including nine thousand one hundred and 
thirty-eight marines, were voted, on the twenty-fourth 
of November, for the service of the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-six, together with two millions 
VOL. Ill. P 
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six hundred thousand pounds for their maintenance, 
and thirty-four thousand two hundred and sixty-three 
land soldiers, with nine hundred and thirty thousand 
six hundred and three pounds, six shillings, and nine- 
pence for their support. A hundred thousand pounds 
were voted as a subsidy to the Empress of Russia ; fifty- 
four thousand one hundred and forty pounds, twelve 
shillings, and sixpence, to the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel ; and ten thousand pounds to the Elector of 
Bavaria. 

During these: transactions, the public was over- 
whelmed with consternation by the tidings of a dread- 
ful earthquake, which, on the first of November, shook 
all Spain and Portugal, and many other places in Kiu- 
rope, and laid the city of Lisbon m ruins. When the 
news of this great calamity first reached England, it 
was feared the consequences of it might affect our public 
credit, considering the vast interest which the English 
merchants had in the Portuguese trade ; but fortunately, — 
it afterwards proved inconsiderable, in comparison of 
what had been apprehended ; the quarter in which the 
English chiefly lived, and where they had their ware- 
houses, having suffered the least of any part of the city; 
and most of the English merchants then residing there, 
together with their families, being at their country-— 
houses, to avoid the insults to which they might have 
been exposed from the Portuguese populace, during 
the celebration of their auto-da-fe, which was kept that 
very day. ‘The two first shocks of this dreadful visita- 
tion continued near a quarter of an hour, after which 
the water of the river Tagus rose perpendicularly above 
twenty feet, and subsided to its natural bed in less than 
a minute. Great numbers of houses, of which this city 
then contained about thirty-six thousand, extending in 
length near six miles, in form of a crescent, on the 
ascent of a hill, upon the north shore of the mouth of 
the river Tagus, within nine miles from the ocean, were 
thrown down by the repeated commotions of the earth, 
together with several magnificent churches, monasteries, 
and public buildings. But what entirely completed the 
ruin of this then most opulent capital of the Portuguese 
dominions, was a devouring conflagration, partly for- 
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tuitous or natural, but chiefly occasioned by a set of cHap. 


impious villains, who, unawed by the tremendous scene 
at that very instant passing before their eyes, with a 
wickedness scarcely to be credited, set fire even to the 
falling edifices in different parts of the city, to increase 
the general confusion, that they might have the better 
opportunity to rob and plunder their already desolated 
fellow-citizens. Out of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, which Lisbon was then supposed to 
contain, about ten thousand perished by this calamity ; 
and the survivors, deprived of their habitations, and 
destitute even of the necessaries of life, were forced to 
seek for shelter in the open fields. 


XXIV. 


1758. 


As soon as his majesty received an account of this Relief voted 


deplorable event from his ambassador at the court of 


y Parlia- 
ment to the 


Madrid, he sent a message to both Houses of Par- Portuguese. 


liament, on the twenty-eighth of November, acquainting 
them therewith, and desiring their concurrence and as- 
sistance towards speedily relieving the unhappy suf- 
ferers; and the Parliament thereupon, to the honour 
of British humanity, unanimously voted, on the eighth 
of December, a gift of a hundred thousand pounds 
for the distressed people of Portugal. A circumstance 
_ which enhances the merit of this action is, that though 
the English themselves were, at that very time, im great 
want of grain, a considerable part of the sum was sent 
in corn, flour, rice, and a large quantity of beef from 
Ireland ; supplies which came very seasonably for the 
poor Portuguese, who were in actual want of the ne- 
cessaries of life. Their king was so affected by this in- 
stance of British generosity, that, to show his gratitude 
for the timely relief, he ordered Mr. Castres, the Bri- 
tish resident at his court, to give the preference, in the 
distribution of these supplies, to the British subjects 
who had suffered by the earthquake ; accordingly, about 
a thirtieth part of the provisions, and two thousand 
pounds in money, were set apart for that purpose; and 
his Portuguese majesty returned his thanks, in very 
warm terms, to the British crown and nation. 


The report of an intended invasion of these kingdoms Troops, 


by the French increasing daily, on the twenty-secon 


day of January Lord Barrington, as secretary at war, 
je 4 


&c. voted. 
d 
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cuap. laid before the House an estimate for defraying the 
_XXIV. charge of ten new regiments of foot, over and above 


1755. 


the thirty-four thousand two hundred and sixty-three 
land soldiers before ordered to be raised; and a sum 
of ninety-one thousand nine hundred and nineteen 
pounds, ten shillings, was voted for these additional 
forces: upon another estimate presented a little after 
by the same lord, and founded upon the same reasons, 
for raising, for the further defence of the kingdom, 
eleven troops of light dragoons, forty-nine thousand. 
six hundred and twenty-eight pounds, eleven shillings, 
and three-pence, were voted for the ensuing year; 
together with eighty-one thousand one hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds, sixteen shillings, for a regiment 
of foot to be raised in North America; two hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand five hundred and thirty-four 
pounds, seventeen shillings, and ten-pence halfpenny, 
for the maintenance of our forces already established 
in our American colonies; and seventy-nine thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen pounds, six shillings, for six 
regiments of foot from Ireland, to serve in North Ame- 
rica and the East Indies. Besides all these supplies, — 
Mr. Fox, on the twenty-eighth of January, presented 
to the House a message from the king, desiring them, 
to take into consideration the faithful services of the 
people of New England, and of some other parts of 
North America; upon which one hundred and fifteen 
thousand pounds more were voted, and five thousand 
pounds asa reward to Sir William Johnson in particular. 
In short, including several other sums, as well for de- 
fraying the expense of the army and navy, as for a sub- 
sidy of twenty thousand pounds to the King of Prussia, 
and one hundred and twenty-one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-seven pounds, two shillings, and six+ 
pence, for Hanoverian troops, of which two last. articles 
further notice will be taken hereafter, the whole of the 
supplies granted by Parliament in this session amounted 
to seven millions two hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand one hundred and seventeen pounds, four shillings, 
and sixpence three farthings. or raising this sum, 
besides the malt-tax, and the land-tax of four shillings 
in the pound, the whole produce of the sinking-fund, 
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from the fifth of January one thousand seven hundred. cuap. 
and fifty-six, till it should amount to one million five 
hundred and fifty-five thousand nine hundred and fifty- 1755. 
five pounds, eleven shillings, and eleven-pence half- 
penny, was ordered to be applied thereunto ; together 
with a million to be raised by loans or exchequer-bills, 
at three per cent. interest: one million five hundred 
thousand pounds to be raised by the sale of redeemable 
annuities, at three and a half per cent., and five hundred 
thousand pounds to be raised by a lottery, at three per 
cent. All which sums, with eighty-three thousand four 
hundred and twelve pounds, two shillings, and five- 
pence halfpenny, then remaining in the exchequer, 
amounted to seven millions four hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand two hundred and sixty-one pounds, five 
shillings, and seven-pence. 
The clause inserted in the mutiny bill last year, sub- mutiny 
jecting all officers and soldiers raised in America, by Pip manne 
authority of the respective governors or governments ners’ acts 
there, to the same rules and articles of war, and the cm. 
same penalties and punishments as the British forces 
were liable to; the act passed at the same time for regu- 
lating the marine. forces while on shore, and that for 
the most speedy and effectual manning of his majesty’s 
‘navy, were not only confirmed now; but. it was further 
enacted, with respect to this last, as well as for the more 
speedy and effectual recruiting of his majesty’s land 
forces, that the commissioners appointed by the present 
act should be empowered to raise and levy, within their 
‘respective jurisdictions, such able-bodied men as did 
not follow any lawful calling or employment, or had 
not some other lawful and sufficient support ; and might 
order, wherever and whenever they pleased, a general 
search to be made for such persons, in order to their 
being brought before them to be examined ; nay, that 
the parish or town officers might, without any such 
order, search for and secure such persons, in order to 
Convey them before the said commissioners to be exa- 
_ Mined ; that if any three commissioners should find any 
person, so brought before them, to be within the above 
| description, and if the recruiting officer attending should 

judge him to be a man fit for his majesty’s service, they 
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cuap. should cause him to be delivered to such officer, who — 
XXIV. mioht secure him in any place of safety provided by the 
1755. justices of peace for that purpose, or even in any 
public prison ; and that every such man was from that 
time to be deemed a listed soldier, and not to be taken 
out of his majesty’s service by any process, other than for 
some criminal matter. Nothing could more plainly 
show either the zeal of the Parliament for a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, or their confidence in the justice 
and moderation of our ministry, than their agreeing to 
this act, which was to continue in force till the end of 
the next session; and which, in the hands of a wicked 
and enterprising administration, might have been made — 
such a use of, as would have been inconsistent with 
that security which is provided by our happy constitu-— 
tion for the liberty of the subject. 
Act for The next object of the immediate attention of Parlia- 
raising 2 re- Font in this session was the raising of a new regiment 


giment of } : : 
footin of foot in North America; for which purpose the sum 


North ,, of eighty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds, sixteen shillings, to which the estimate thereof 
amounted, was voted. ‘This regiment, which was to- 
consist of four battalions of a thousand men each, was 
intended to be raised chiefly out of the Germans and 
Swiss, who, for many years past, had annually trans- 
ported themselves in great numbers to the British plan- 
tations in America, where waste lands had been assigned 
them upon the frontiers of the provinces ; but, very in- 
judiciously, no care had been taken to intermix them 
with the English inhabitants of the place. To this 
circumstance it is owing, that they have continued to 
correspond and converse only with one another ; so that 
very few of them, even of those who have been born 
there, have yet learned to speak or understand the 
English tongue. However, as they were all zealous 
Protestants, and in general strong hardy men, and ac- 
customed to the climate, it was judged that a regiment 
of good and faithful soldiers might be raised out of them, 
particularly proper to oppose the French ; but to this 
end it was necessary to appoint some officers, especially 
subalterns, who understood military discipline, and 
could speak the German language; and as a sufficient 
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number of such could not be found among the English 
officers, it was necessary to bring over and grant com- 
missions to several German and Swiss officers and en- 
gineers ; but as this step, by the act of settlement, could 
not be taken without the authority of Parliament, an 
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act was now passed for enabling his majesty to grant. 


commissions to a certain number of foreign Protestants, 
who had served abroad as officers or engineers, to act 
and rank as officers or engineers in America only. An 
act was likewise passed in this session, strictly forbid- 
ding, under pain of death, any of his majesty’s subjects 
to serve as officers under the French king, or to inlist 
as soldiers in his service, without his majesty’s previous 
licence; and also for obliging such of his majesty’s sub- 
jects as should, in time to come, accept of commissions 
in the Scotch brigade in the Dutch service, to take the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration, on pain of forfeiting 
five hundred pounds. 

As it had been resolved, in the beginning of the pre- 
ceding summer, to build vessels of force upon the lake 
Ontario, an act was now passed for extending the mari- 
time laws of England, relating to the government of his 
majesty’s ships and ‘forces by sea, to such officers, sea- 
men, and others, as should serve on board his majesty’s 
ships or vessels employed upon the lakes, great waters, 
or rivers in North America; and also, but not without 
opposition to this last, for the better recruiting of his 
majesty’s forces upon the Continent of America: to 
which end, by a new clause now added to a former act, 
a recruiting officer was empowered to inlist and detain 
an indented servant, even though his master should 
reclaim him, upon paying to the master such a sum as 
two justices of peace, within the precinct, should ad- 
judge to be a reasonable equivalent for the original 
purchase-money, and the remaining time such servant 
might have to serve. 

The intestine broils of Ireland were happily composed 
this year by the prudent management of the Marquis 
of Hartington, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom. By his 
steady and disinterested conduct, his candour and hu- 
manity, the Irish were not only brought to a much better 
temper, even among themselves, than they were before 
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theirlate outrageous riots and dangerous dissensions hap- 
pened ; but also prevailed upon to acquiesce in the mea- 
sures of England, without this last being obliged to give 
up any one point of her superiority. ‘The leading men 
in the Parliament of Ireland were the first that con- 
formed; and though the ferment continued very high 
for some time after, among the middling and lower 
ranks of people, it was at length entirely allayed by the 
wisdom of the lord-lieutenant, and the excellent law 
which he encouraged and passed for the benefit of that 
nation’. The P———— of Ireland, who had been very 
busy in fomenting many of the late disturbances, was, 
by his majesty’s command, struck off the list of privy- 
counsellors; and the greatest part of those patriots, 
whom faction had turned out of their employments 
there, were reinstated with honour. 

The Parliament of England, which had adjourned on 
the twenty-third of December, met again: the House 
of Commons on the thirteenth of January, and the 
Lords on the nineteenth. On the sixteenth of the same 
month, the treaty between his Britannic majesty and 
the King of Prussia was signed, importing, that, for the 
defence of their common country, Germany, and in 


. order to preserve her peace and tranquillity, which it 


was feared was in danger of being disturbed, on account 
of the disputes in America, the two kings, for that end 
only, entered into a convention of neutrality, by which 
they reciprocally bound themselves not to suffer foreign 
troops of any nation whatsoever to enter into Germany, 
or pass through it during the troubles aforesaid, and the 
consequences that might result from them ; but to op- 
pose the same with their utmost might, in order to 
secure Germany from the calamities of war, maintain 
her fundamental laws and constitutions, and preserve 


¢ Among other objects of the attention of the legislature of that country, ten thou- 
sand pounds were granted for making the river Nore navigable from the city of Kil- 
kenny to the town of Innestalge; twenty thousand pounds towards carrying on an 
inland navigation from the city of Dublin to the river Shannon ; four thousand pounds 
for making the river Newry navigable; a thousand pounds a year for two years, 
for the encouragement of English protestant schools ; several sums, to be distributed 
in premiums, for the encouragement of the cambric, hempen, and flaxen manufac- 
tures; and three hundred thousand pounds to his majesty, towards supporting the 


several branches of the establishment, and for defraying the expenses of the govern- 
ment for two years. ‘ 


— 
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her peace uninterrupted. Thus, the late treaty with cHap. 
Russia was virtually renounced. Their majesties, more- **!¥: 
over, seized this favourable opportunity to adjust the 1756. 
differences that had subsisted between them, in relation 

to the remainder of the Silesia loan, due to the subjects 

of his Britannic majesty, and the indemnification claimed 

by the subjects of his Prussian majesty for their losses 

by sea during the late war ; so that the attachment laid 

on the said debt was agreed to be taken off, as soon as 

the ratification of this treaty should be exchanged. 

On the twenty-first of January the House took into New militia 
consideration the laws then in being relating to the ee atgeitts 
militia of this kingdom ; and finding them insufficient, mons, but 
ordered a new bill to be prepared and brought in, for jn. Senn 
the better regulating of the militia forces in the several 
counties of England. . A bill was accordingly prepared 
to that effect, and presented to the House on the twelfth 
of March by the Hon. Charles Townshend, Esq. who, 
to his honour, was one of the chief promoters of it. 

After receiving many amendments in the House of 
Commons, it was on the tenth of May passed, and sent 
to the Lords; but several objections being made to it 
by some of the peers, and it seeming to them that some 
further amendments were still necessary, which they 


thought they could not in that session spare time to 


consider so maturely as the importance of the subject 
required, a negative of fifty-nine against twenty-three 
was put upon the motion for passing the bill; though 


every one must have been sensible, not only of the pro- 


priety, but even of the absolute necessity of such a law, 


which was ardently desired by the whole nation. 


On the twenty-seventh of May his majesty went to souk 
the House of Peers, and, after having given the royal “" 


assent to the bills then depending, thanked his Par- 


liament, in a speech from the throne, for their vigorous 
and effectual support. He acquainted them, that the 
injuries and hostilities which had been for some time 


committed by the French against his dominions and 


subjects were then followed by the actual invasion of 
the island of Minorca, though guaranteed to him by 
all the great powers in Europe, and particularly by the 


French king; that he had, therefore, found himself 
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cup. obliged, in vindication of the honour of his crown, and 
XXIV. of the rights of his people, to declare war m form 


1756. 


against France ; and that he relied on the divine pro- 
tection, and the vigorous assistance of his faithful sub- 
jects, in so just a cause. ‘The Parliament was then ad- 
journed to the eighteenth of June, and from thence 
afterwards to the eighteenth of July, and then it was 
prorogued. | 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


- Letter from M. Rouillé to the Secretary of State-—The two Nations 
recriminate on each other.—The French threaten Great Britain 
with an Invasion. —Requisition of Six Thousand Dutch Troops ac- 
cording to Treaty.— Message from the King to the Parliament.— 
A Body of Hessians and Hanoverians transported into England. 
-—French Preparations at Toulon.—Admiral Byng sails for the 
Mediterranean.—He arrives at Gibraltar—Engages M. de la 
Galissonniere off Minorca.—And returns to Gibraltar.—Ferment 
of the People at Home. —Admiral Byng superseded, and sent Home 
Prisoner.— Account of the Siege of St. Philip’s Fort, in Minorca. 
Precautions taken by General Blakeney.—Siege commenced.— 

) English Squadron appears.—General Attack of the Works.—The 
Garrison capitulates.—Sir Edward Hawke sails to Minorca.— 
Rejoicings in France, and Clamours in England.—Gallantry of 
Fortunatus Wright.—General Blakeney created a Baron.—Mea- 

‘sures taken for the Defence of Great Britain.—Proclamation.— 

Earl of Loudoun appointed Commander-in-chief in America.— 
His Britannic Majesty’s Declaration of War.—Substance of the 
French King’s Declaration.—Address of the City of London.— 
Trial of General Fowke.—Affairs of America.—Colonel Brad- 
street defeats a Body of French on the River Onondaga.— Earl of 
Loudoun arrives at New York.—Oswego reduced by the Enemy. 
—Further Proceedings in America.—Naval Operations in that 
Country.—Transactions in the East Indies.—Calcutta besieged by 
the Viceroy of Bengal.—Deplorable Fate of those who perished 
in the Dungeon there.—Additional Cruelties exercised on Mr. 
Holwell.—Resolution against Angria.—Fort of Geria taken by 
Admiral Watson and Mr. Clive.—Their subsequent Proceedings 
in the River Ganges. 


In the month of January Mr. Fox, lately appointed 
secretary of state, received a letter from M. Rouilleé, 
minister and secretary of state for foreign affairs to the 
King of France, expostulating in the name of his sove- 
reign upon the orders and instructions for committing 
hostilities, which his Britannic majesty had given to 

General Braddock and Admiral Boscawen, in diame- 
trical opposition to the most solemn assurances so often 
repeated by word of mouth as well as in writing. He 
complained of the insult which had been offered to his 
master’s flag in attacking and taking two of his ships 
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in the open sea, without any previous declaration of 
war; as also by committing depredations on the com- 
merce of his most christian majesty’s subjects, in con- 
tempt of the law of nations, the faith of treaties, and 
the usages established among civilized nations. He 
said, the sentiments and character of his Britannic ma- 
jesty gave the king his master room to expect that at his 
return to London he would disavow the conduct of his 
Admiralty; but seeing that, instead of punishing, he 
rather encouraged those who had been guilty of such 
depredations, his most christian majesty would be deemed 
deficient in what he owed to his own glory, the dignity 
of his crown, and the defence of his people, if he de- 
ferred any longer demanding a signal reparation for 
the outrage done to the French flag, and the damage 
sustained by his subjects. He, therefore, demanded 
immediate and full restitution of all the French ships 
which, contrary to law and decorum, had been taken by 
the English navy, together with the officers, soldiers, 
mariners, guns, stores, and merchandize. He declared, 
that should this restitution be made, he should be will- 
ing to engage in a negotiation for what further satisfac- 
tion he might claim, and continue desirous to see the 
differences relating to America determined by a solid — 
and equitable accommodation; but if, contrary to all — 
hopes, these demands should be rejected, he would con- 
sider such a denial of justice as the most authentic de- 
claration of war, and as a formed design in the court of 
London to disturb the peace of Europe. ‘To this 
peremptory remonstrance the British secretary was di- 
rected to answer, that though the King of England 
would readily consent to an equitable and solid accom- 
modation, he would not comply with the demand of im- 
mediate and full restitution as a preliminary condition 5 
for his majesty had taken no steps but such as were ren- 
dered just and indispensable by the hostilities which the 
French began in time of profound peace, and a proper 
regard for his own honour, the rights and possessions of 
his crown, and the security of his kingdoms. 

Without all doubt the late transactions had afforded 
specious arguments for both nations to impeach the con- 
duct of each other. The French court, conscious of 
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their encroachments in Nova Scotia, affected to draw a CHAP. 
shade over these, as particulars belonging to a disputed _**"- 


territory, and to divert the attention to the banks of the 
Ohio, where Jamonville and his detachment had been 
attacked and massacred by the English, without the 
least provocation. ‘They likewise inveighed against the 
capture of their ships before any declaration of war, as 
flagrant acts of piracy ; and some neutral powers of Ku- 
rope seemed to consider them in the same point of view. 
It was certainly high time to check the insolence of the 
French by force of arms, and surely this might have 
been as effectually and expeditiously exerted under the 


usual sanction of a formal declaration ; the omission of 


which exposed the administration to the censure of our 
neighbours, and fixed the imputation of fraud and free- 
booting on the beginning of the war. The ministry 
was said to have delayed the ceremony of denouncing 
war from political considerations, supposing that, should 
the French be provoked into the first declaration of this 
kind, the powers of Europe would consider his most 
christian majesty as the aggressor, and Great Britain 
would reap all the fruits of the defensive alliances in 
which she had engaged. But nothing could be more 
weak and frivolous than such a conjecture. ‘The ag- 
gressor is he who first violates the peace; and every 
ally will interpret the aggression according to his own 
interest and convenience. ‘The administration main- 
tained the appearance of candour in the midst of their 
hostilities. ‘he merchant ships, of which a great num- 
ber had been taken from the French, were not sold and 
divided among the captors, according to the practice of 
war; but carefully sequestered, with all their cargoes 
and effects, in order to be restored to their right owners, 
in case the disputes between the two nations should not 
be productive of an open rupture. In this particular, 
however, it was pity that a little common sense had not 
been blended with their honourable intention. Great 


part of the cargoes consisted of fish, and other perish- 


able commodities, which were left to rot and putrefy, 


and afterwards thrown overboard to prevent contagion, 
‘so that the owners and captors were equally disappointed, 


and the value of them lost to both nations. 
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cuar. The court of Versailles, while they presented remon- 
XXV.  strances which they knew would prove ineffectual, and 
i756. exclaimed against the conduct of Great Britain with all 
The French the arts of calumny and exaggeration at every court im 
wea Christendom, continued nevertheless to make such pre- 
tain withan parations as denoted a design to prosecute the war with 

invasion. ° ° ° 
uncommon vigour. They began to repair and fortify 
Dunkirk : orders were published that all British sub- 
jects should quit the dominions of France: many En- 
glish vessels were seized in the different ports of that 
kingdom, and their crews sent to prison. At the same 
time an edict was issued, inviting the French subjects 
to equip privateers, offermg a premium of forty livres 
for every gun, and as much for every man they should 
take from the enemy; and promising that, in case a 
peace should be speedily concluded, the king would pur- 
chase the privateers at prime cost. ‘They employed 
ereat numbers of artificers and seamen in equipping a 
formidable squadron of ships at Brest ; and assembling a 
strong body of land forces, as well as a considerable 
number of transports, threatened the island of Great» 

Britain with a dangerous invasion. 

Hequistion ether relish people were seized with consternation : 
cand Duteh the ministry were alarmed and perplexed. Colonel — 
cea Yorke, the British resident at the Hague, was ordered — 
weaty. by his majesty to make requisition of the six thousand 
men whom the States-General are obliged by treaty to 
furnish, when Great Britain shall be threatened with 
an invasion; and in February he presented a memorial 
for this purpose. Monsieur d’ Affry, the French king's 
minister at the Hague, having received intimation of this 
demand, produced a counter-memorial from his master, 
charging the English as the aggressors, and giving the 
States-General plainly to understand, that, should they 
erant the succours demanded by Great Britain, he 
would consider their compliance as an act of hostility 
against himself. ‘The Dutch, though divided among 
themselves by faction, were unanimously averse to any 
measure that might involve them in the approaching 
war. Their commerce was in a great measure decayed, 
and their finances were too much exhausted to admit of 
an immediate augmentation of their forces, which for 
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many other reasons they strove to avoid. ‘They foresaw CHAP. 


a great increase of trade in their adhering to a punctual 
neutrality: they were afraid of the French by land, and 
jealous of the English by sea; and, perhaps, enjoyed 
the prospect of seeing these two proud and powerful 
nations humble and impoverish each other. Certain it 
is, the States-General protracted their answer to Mr. 
Yorke’s memorial by such affected delays, that the court 
of London perceived their intention, and, in order to 
avoid the mortification of a flat denial, the king ordered 


his resident to acquaint the princess regent, that he 


would not insist upon his demand. ‘The states, thus 
freed from their perplexity, at length delivered an an- 
swer to Mr. Yorke, in which they expatiated on the 
difficulties they were laid under, and thanked his Bri- 
tannic majesty for having freed them by his declaration 
from that embarrassment into which they were thrown 
by his first demand and the counter-memorial of the 
French minister. ‘The reai sentiments of those people, 
however, more plainly appeared in the previous resolu- 
tion delivered to the states of Holland by the towns of 
Amsterdam, Dort, Haerlem, Gouda, Rotterdam, and 
Enckhuysen, declaring flatly that England was uncon- 
trovertibly the aggressor in Europe, by seizing a con- 


siderable number of French vessels; that the threatened 


invasion of Great Britain did not affect the republic’s 
guarantee of the protestant succession, inasmuch as it 
was only intended to obtain reparation for the injury 
sustained by the subjects of his most christian majesty ; 
finally, that the succours demanded could be of no ad- 
vantage to the King of England; as it appeared by the 
declaration of his most christian majesty, that their 
granting these succours would immediately lay them 
under a necessity of demanding, in their turn, assist- 
ance from Great Britain. From this way of arguing, 
the English may perceive what they have to expect in 
cases of emergency from the friendship of their nearest 


allies, who must always be furnished with the same ex- 


cuse, whenever they find it convenient or necessary to 


their own interest. Such a consideration, joined to 


other concurring motives, ought to induce the British 
legislature to withdraw its dependence from all foreign 
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connexions, and provide such a constitutional force 
within itself, as will be fully sufficient to bafile all the 
efforts of an external enemy. ‘The apprehensions and 
distraction of the people at this juncture plainly evinced 
the expediency of such a national force ; but different 
parties were divided in their opinions about the nature 
of such a provision. Some of the warmest friends of 
their country proposed a well regulated militia, as an 
institution that would effectually answer the purpose of 
defending a wide extended sea-coast from invasion ; 
while, on the other hand, this proposal was ridiculed 
and refuted as impracticable or useless by all the re- 
tainers to the court, and all the officers of the standing 
army. In the mean time, as the experiment could not 
be immediately tried, and the present juncture de- 
manded some instant determination, recourse was had 
to a foreign remedy. 

Towards the latter end of March, the king sent a 
written message to Parliament, intimating, that he had — 
received repeated advices, from different persons and 
places, that a design had been formed by the French 
court to invade Great Britain or Ireland; and the great 
preparations of forces, ships, artillery, and warlike 
stores, then notoriously making in the ports of France 
opposite to the British coasts, together with the lan- 
guage of the French ministers in some foreign courts, 
left little room to doubt the reality of such a design: 
that his majesty had augmented his forces both by sea 
and land, and taken proper measures and precautions 
for putting his kingdom im a posture of defence: that, 
in order further to strengthen himself, he had made a 
requisition of a body of Hessian troops, pursuant to the 
late treaty, to be forthwith brought over, and for that 
purpose ordered transports to be prepared; that he 
doubted not of being enabled and supported by his 
Parliament in taking such measures as might be con- 
ducive to an end so essential to the honour of his crown, 
the preservation of the protestant religion, and the laws 
and liberties of these kingdoms. ‘his message was no 
sooner received, than both Houses voted, composed, 
and presented, very warm and affectionate addresses, in 
which his majesty was thanked for the requisition he 
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had made of the Hessian troops; a measure which, at cuap. 


any other time, would have been stigmatized with all 
the satire and rhetoric of the opposition. 

Even this precaution was not thought sufficient to 
secure the island, and quiet the terrors of the people. 
In a few days Mr. Fox, the new minister, encouraged 


by the unanimity which had appeared so conspicuous in into 


the motions for the late addresses, ventured to move 
again, in the House of Commons, that another address 
should be presented to the king, beseeching his majesty, 
that for the more effectual defence of this island, and 


for the better security of the religion and liberties of 


his subjects, against the threatened attack by a foreign 
enemy, he would be graciously pleased to order twelve 
battalions of his electoral troops, together with the 
usual detachment of artillery, to be forthwith brought 
into this kingdom. There was a considerable party in 
the House to whom such a motion was odious and de- 
testable: but, considering the critical situation of affairs, 
they were afraid that a direct opposition might expose 
them to amore odious suspicion: they, therefore, moved 
for the order of the day, and insisted on the question’s 
being put upon that motion; but it was carried in the 
“negative by a considerable majority, which also agreed 
to the other proposal. The resolution of the House 
_ Was communicated to the Lords, who unanimously con- 
curred; and their joint address being presented, his 
Majesty assured them he would immediately comply 
with their request. Accordingly, such expedition was 
used, that in the course of the next month both Hano- 
verians and Hessians arrived in England, and encamped 
in different parts of the kingdom. “_As the fears of an 
invasion subsided in the minds of the people, their an- 
tipathy to these foreign auxiliaries emerged. ‘They 
were beheld with the eyes of jealousy, suspicion, and 
‘disdain. ‘They were treated with contempt, reserve, 
and rigour. ‘The ministry was execrated for having 
‘reduced the nation to such a low circumstance of dis. 
grace, as:that they should owe their security to German 
mercenaries. There were not wanting some incendiaries, 
who circulated hints and inate tones that the kingdom 


had been purposely left unprovided; and that the natives 
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of South Britain had been formerly subdued and ex- 
pelled by a body of Saxon auxiliaries, whom they had 
hired for their preservation. Ina word, the doubts and 
suspicions of a people naturally blunt and jealous were 
‘nflamed to such a degree of animosity, that nothing 
would have restrained them from violent acts of outrage, 
but the most orderly, modest, and inoffensive behaviour 
by which both the Hanoverians and Hessians were di- 
stinguished. ! 

Under the cloak of an imvading armament, which 
engrossed the attention of the British nation, the French 
were actually employed in preparations for an expe- 
dition, which succeeded according to their wish. In 
the beginning of the year, advice was received that a 
French squadron would soon be in a condition to sail 
from Toulon: this was afterwards confirmed by repeated 
intelligence, not only from foreign gazettes, but also 
from English ministers and consuls residing in Spain 
and Italy. ‘They affirmed that the Toulon squadron 
consisted of twelve or fifteen ships of the line, with a 
ereat number of transports ; that they were supplied 
with provisions for two months only, consequently could 
not be intended for America; and that strong bodies of 
troops were on their march from different parts of the 
French dominions to Dauphiné and Provence in order 
to be embarked. Notwithstanding these particulars o 
information, which plainly pointed out Minorca as the 
object of their expedition ; notwithstanding the exten: 
sive and important commerce carried on by the subjects 
of Great Britain in the Mediterranean; no care was 
taken to send thither a squadron of ships capable te 
protect the trade, and frustrate the designs of the 
enemy. That great province was left to a few incon. 
siderable ships and frigates, which could serve no othe! 
purpose than that of carrying intelligence from port t 
port, and enriching their commanders by making priz 
of merchant vessels. Nay, the ministry seemed to pay 
little or no regard to the remonstrance of Genera 
Blakeney, deputy-governor of Minorca, who, in re 
peated advices, represented the weakness of the garriso! 
which he commanded in St. Philip’s castle, the chie 
fortress on the island. Far from strengthening th 
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garrison with a proper reinforcement, they did not even 


send thither the officers belonging to it who were in 
England upon leave of absence, nor give directions for 
anyvessel to transport them, until the French arma- 
ment was ready to make a descent upon that island’. 
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At length, the destination of the enemy’s fleet being Admiral 


kd ° ° x B fe : 
universally known, the ministry seemed to rouse from s 2%." 


r the 


their lethargy, and, like persons suddenly waking, acted Ven 


with hurry and precipitation. Instead of detaching a” 


squadron that in all respects should be superior to the 
French fleet in the Mediterranean, and bestowing the 
command of it upon an officer of approved courage and 


activity, they allotted no more than ten ships of the 
line for this service, vesting the command of them in 
Admiral Byng, who had never met with any occasion 
to signalize his courage, and whose character was not 
very popular in the navy: but Mr. West, the second in 
command, was a gentleman universally respected for 
his probity, ability, and resolution. The ten ships 
destined for this expedition were but in very indifferent 
order, poorly manned, and unprovided with either hos- 
pital or fire-ship. They sailed from Spithead on the 
seventh day of April, having on board, as part of their 
‘complement, a regiment of soldiers to be landed at 


Tt is with pleasure we seize this opportunity of recording an instance of gallantry 
and patriotism in a British officer, which would have done honour to the character 
of a Roman tribune. Captain Cunningham, an accomplished young gentleman, 
who acted as engineer en second at Minorca, being preferred to a majority at home, 
and recalled to his regiment by an express order, had repaired with his family to 

Nice, in Italy, where he waited for the opportunity of a ship bound for England, 
when he received certain intelligence that the French armament was destined for the 
place he had quitted. His lady, whom he tenderly loved, was just delivered, and 
two of his children were dangerously ill of the small-pox. He recollected that the 
chief engineer of Minorca was infirm, and indeed disabled by the gout, and that 
many things were wanting for the defence of the fortress. His zeal for the honour 
and service of his country immediately triumphed over the calls of tenderness and of 
nature. He expended a considerable sum of money in purchasing timber for the 
platforms, and other necessaries for the garrison ; hired a ship for transporting them 
thither ; and tearing himself from his wife and children, thus left among strangers 
ina foreign country, embarked again for Minorca, where he knew he should be, in 
@ peculiar manner, exposed to all the dangers of a furious siege. In the course of 
this desperate service he acquitted himself with that vigilance, skill, and active 
Courage, which he had on divers former occasions displayed, until the assault was 
| given to the Queen’s bastion ; when mixing with the enemy, sword in hand, he was 
disabled in his right arm by the shot of a musket and the thrust of a bayonet. His 
behaviour was so acceptable to his sovereign, that when he returned to England he 
was preferred to the rank of colonel in the guards. He afterwards acted as chief en- 
-gineer in the attempts and descents which were made on the French coast. Though 
grievously maimed, he accepted of the same office in the expedition to Guadaloupe, 
Where he died universally regretted. 
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Gibraltar, with Major-General Stuart, Lord Effingham, . 
and Colonel Cornwallis, whose regiments were in gar- 
rison at Minorca; about forty inferior officers, and near 
one hundred recruits, as a reinforcement to St. Philip’s 
fortress. 

After all the intelligence which had ‘been received, 
one would imagine the government of England was 
still ignorant of the enemy’s force and destination ; for 
the instructions delivered to Admiral Byng imported, 
that, on his arrival at Gibraltar, he should inquire 
whether any French squadron had passed through the 
straits; and that, being certified in the affirmative, as 
it was probably designed for North America, he should 
immediately detach Rear-Admiral West to Louisbourg, 
on the island of Cape-Breton, with such a number of} 
ships as, when joined with those at Halifax, would con- 
stitute a force superior to the armament of the enemy. 
On the second day of May, Admiral Byng arrived at 
Gibraltar, where he found Captain Edgecumbe, with 
the Princess Louisa ship of war, and a sloop, who in- 
formed him that the French armament, commanded by 
M. de la Galissonniere, consisting of thirteen ships of 
the line, with a great number of transports, having on 
board a body of fifteen thousand land forces, had sailed. 
from Toulon on the tenth day of April, and made a — 
descent upon the island of Minorca, from whence he 
(Captain Edgecumbe) had been obliged to retire at 
their approach. General Fowke, who commanded at. 
Gibraltar, had received two successive orders from the 
secretary at war, with respect to his sparing a battalion 
of troops to be transported by Mr. Byng, as a rem- 
forcement to Minorca; but as the two orders appeared. 
inconsistent or equivocal, a council of war was con- 
sulted, and the majority were of opinion that-no troops: 


should be sent from thence to Minorca, except a de- 


tachment to supply the deficiency in the little squadron 
of Captain Edgecumbe, who had left a good number of 
his seamen and marines under the command of Captain: 
Scroop, to assist in the defence of Fort St. Philip’s.— 
These articles of intelligence the admiral despatched 
by an express to the lords of the Admiralty, and in his: 
letter made use of some impolitic expressions, which, : 
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in all probability, it would have been well for him had .cuap. 
he omitted. He said, if he had been so happy as to _**¥- 


have arrived at Mahon before the French had landed, 
he flattered himself he should have been able to pre- 
vent their getting a footing on that island. He com- 
plained, that there were no magazines in Gibraltar for 


‘supplying the squadron with necessaries; that the 
careening wharfs, pits, and store-houses were entirely 
decayed, so that he should find the greatest difficulty 


in cleaning the ships that were foul; and this was the 
case with some of those he carried out from England, 
as well as with those which had been for some time 
cruising in the Mediterranean. He signified his opinion, 
that, even if it should be found practicable, it would be 
very impolitic to throw any men into St. Philip’s castle, 
which could not be saved without a land force sufficient 
to raise the siege; therefore, a small reinforcement would 
only add so many men to the number which must fall 
into the hands of the enemy. He observed, that such 
engineers and artillery-men in Gibraltar as had been at 
Minorca, were of opinion, that it would be impossible 
to throw any number of men into St. Philip’s, if the 
French had erected batteries on the two shores near 


the entrance of the harbour, so as to bar all passage up 
_to the sally-port of the fortress; and with this opinion 


he signified the concurrence of his own sentiments. 
The first part of this letter was downright impeachment 
of the ministry, for having delayed the expedition, for 


having sent out ships unfit for service, and for having 


neglected the magazines and wharfs at Gibraltar. In 
the latter part he seemed to prepare them for the sub- 


sequent account of his misconduct and miscarriage. It 
cannot be supposed that they underwent this accusation 


without apprehension and resentment: and as they 
foresaw the loss of Minorca, which would not fail to 
excite a national clamour, perhaps they now began to 
take measures for gratifymg their resentment, and 


transferring the blame from themselves to the person 


who had presumed to hint a disapprobation of their 
conduct; for this purpose they could not have found a 
fairer opportunity than Mr. Byng’s subsequent be- 
haviour afforded. 
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The admiral being strengthened by Mr. Edgecumbe, 
and reinforced by a detachment from the garrison, set 
sail from Gibraltar on the eighth day of May, and was 


FngagesM. joined off Majorca by his majesty’s ship the Phoenix, - 


dela Galis- 
sonniere off 
Minorca. 


under the command of Captain Hervey, who confirmed 
the intelligence he had already received, touching the 
strength and destination of the French squadron. When 
he approached Minorca, he descried the British colours — 
still flying at the castle of St. Philip’s, and several bomb 
batteries playing upon it from different quarters where 
the French banners were displayed. “Thus informed, 
he detached three ships a-head, with Captain Hervey, 
to reconnoitre the harbour’s mouth, and land, if pos- 
sible, a letter for General Blakeney, giving him to 
understand the fleet was come to his assistance. Before 
this attempt could be made, the French fleet appearing 
to the south-east, and the wind blowing strong off shore, 
he recalled his ships, and formed the line of battle. 
About six o’clock in the evening, the enemy, to the 
number of seventeen ships, thirteen of which appeared 
to be very large, advanced in order; but about seven 
tacked, with a view to gain the weather-gage. Mr. 
Byng, in order to preserve that advantage, as well as to 
make sure of the land wind in the morning, followed 
their example, being then about five leagues from Cape 
Mola. At daylight the enemy could not be descried; 
but two tartanes appearing close to the rear of the 
English squadron, they were immediately chased by 
signal. One escaped, and the other being taken, was 
found to have on board two French captains, two lieu- 
tenants, and about one hundred private soldiers, part of 
six hundred who had been sent out in tartanes the 
preceding day, to reinforce the enemy’s squadron. ‘This 
soon reappearing, the line of battle was formed on each 
side, and about two o’clock Admiral Byng threw out a 
signal to bear away two points from the wind and en- 
gage. At this time his distance from the enemy was 
so great, that Rear-Admiral West, perceiving it impos- 
sible to comply with both orders, bore away with his 
division seven points from the wind, and closing down 
upon the enemy, attacked them with such impetuosity, 
that the ships which opposed him were in a little time 
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driven out of the line. Had he been properly sus- cHap. 
tained by the van, in all probability the British fleet pial 


would have obtained a complete victory; but the other 
division did not bear down, and the enemy’s centre 
keeping that station, Rear-Admiral West could not 
pursue his advantage without running the risk of 
seeing his communication with the rest of the line en- 
tirely cut off. In the beginning of the action, the 
Intrepid, in Mr. Byng’s division, was so disabled in her 
rigging, that she could not be managed, and drove on 
the ship that was next in position ; a circumstance which 
obliged several others to throw all a-back, in order to 
avoid confusion, and for some time retarded the action. 
Certain it is, that Mr. Byng, though accommodated 
with a noble ship of ninety guns, made little or no use 
of his artillery, but kept aloof, either from an_over- 
strained observance of discipline, or timidity. When 
his captain exhorted him to bear down upon the enemy, 
he very coolly replied, that he would avoid the error of 
Admiral Matthews, who, in his engagement with the 
French and Spanish squadrons off Toulon, during the 
preceding war, had broke the Ime by his own precipi- 
tation, and exposed himself singly to a fire that he 
could not sustain. Mr. Byng, on the contrary, was 


“determined against acting, except with the line entire; 


and, on pretence of rectifying this disorder, which had 
happened among some of the ships, hesitated so long, 
and kept at such a wary distance, that he never was 
properly engaged, though he received some few shots 


in his hull. M. de la Galissonniere seemed equally - 


averse to the continuance of the battle; part of his 
squadron had been fairly obliged to quit the line; and 
though he was rather superior to the English m num- 


ber of men and weight of metal, he did not choose to 


abide the consequence of a closer fight with an enemy 
so expert in naval operation: he, therefore, took ad- 
vantage of Mr. Byng’s hesitation, and edged away with 


an casy sail to join his van, which had been discomfited. 


The English admiral gave chase; but the French ships 
being clean, he could not come up and close them 
again; so they retired at their leisure. Then he put 


his squadron on the other tack, in order to keep the 
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wind of the enemy; and next morning they were 
altogether out of sight. 

While he lay-to with the rest of his fleet, at the di- 
stance of ten leagues from Mahon, he detached cruisers 
to look for some missing ships, which joined him ac- 
cordingly, and made an inquiry into the condition of 
the squadron. ‘The number of killed amounted to 
forty-two, including Captain Andrews, of the Defiance; 
and about one hundred and sixty-eight. were wounded. 
Three of the capital ships were so damaged in their 
masts, that they could not keep the sea, with any re- 
gard to their safety; a great number of the seamen were 
ill, and there was no vessel which could be converted 
into an hospital for the sick and wounded. In this 
situation Mr. Byng called a council of war, at which 
the land officers were present. He represented to 
them, that he was much inferior to the enemy in weight 
of metal and number of men; that they had the ad- 
vantage of sending their wounded to Minorca, from 
whence at the same time they were refreshed and re- 
inforced occasionally; that, in his opinion, it was im- 
practicable to relieve St. Philip’s fort, and, therefore, 
they ought. to make the best of their way back to 
Gibraltar, which might require immediate protection. 
They unanimously concurred with his sentiments, and — 
thither he directed his course accordingly. How he 
came to be so well acquainted with the impracticability 
of relieving General. Blakeney, it is not easy to de- 
termine, as no experiment was made for that purpose. 
Indeed, the neglect of such a trial seems to have been 
the least excusable part of his conduct; for it after- 
wards appeared, that the officers and soldiers belonging 
to the garrison might have been landed at the sally- 
port, without running any great risk; and a gentle- 
man, then in the fort, actually passed and repassed in - 
a boat, unhurt by any of the enemy’s batteries. 

Mr. Byng’s letter to the Admiralty, containing a 
detail of the action, is said to have arrived some days 
before it was made public; and when it appeared, was 
curtailed of divers expressions, and whole paragraphs, 
which either tended to his own justification, or implied 
a censure on the conduct of his superiors. Whatever 
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mained a secret to the public, we shall not pretend to 
explain: but sure it is, that on the sixteenth day of 
June, Sir Edward Hawke and Admiral Saunders sailed 
from Spithead to Gibraltar, to supersede the Admirals 
Byng and West, in their commands of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron; and Mr. Byng’s letter was not pub- 
lished till the twenty-sixth day of the same month, 
when it produced all the effect which that gentleman’s 
bitterest enemies could have desired. The populace 
took fire like a train of the most hasty combustibles, 
and broke out into such a clamour of rage and indig- 
nation against the devoted admiral, as could not have 
been exceeded if he had lost the whole navy of England, 
and left the coasts of the kingdom naked to imvasion. 
This animosity was carefully fomented and maintained 
by artful emissaries, who mingled with all public as- 
semblies, from the drawing-room at St. James’s to the 
mob at Charing-cross. ‘They expatiated upon the in- 
solence, the folly, the cowardice, and misconduct of 
the unhappy admiral. ‘They even presumed to make 
their sovereign in some measure an instrument of their 
calumny, by suggesting, that his majesty had prognos- 
ticated Byng’s misbehaviour from the contents of his 
first letter, dated at Gibraltar. ‘They ridiculed and 
refuted the reasons he had given for returning to that 
fortress, after his scandalous rencounter with the French 
squadron ; and, in order to exasperate them to the most 
implacable resentment, they exaggerated the terrible 
consequences of losing Minorca, which must now be 
subdued through his treachery or want of resolution. 
In a word, he was devoted as the scapegoat of the 
ministry, to whose supine negligence, ignorance, and 
misconduct, the loss of that important fortress was un- 
doubtedly owing. Byng’s miscarriage was thrown out 
like a barrel to the whale, in order to engage the at- 
tention of the people, that it might not be attracted by 
the real cause of the national misfortune. In order to 
keep up the flame which had been kindled against 
the admiral, recourse was had to the lowest artifices. 
Agents were employed to vilify his person in all public 
places of vulgar resort; and mobs were hired at dif- 
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ferent parts of the capital, to hang and burn him in 
effigy. 

The two officers who succeeded to the command in 
the Mediterranean were accompanied by Lord Ty- 
rawley, whom his majesty had appointed to supersede 
General Fowke in the government of Gibraltar, that 
gentleman having incurred the displeasure of the 
ministry for not having understood an order which 
was unintelligible. By the same conveyance, a letter 
from the secretary to the Admiralty was transmitted — 
to Mr. Byng, giving him notice that he was recalled. 
To this mtimation he replied in such a manner as 
denoted a consciousness of having done his duty, 
and a laudable desire to vindicate his own conduct. 
His answer contained a further account of the engage- 
ment in which he was supposed to have misbehaved, 
intermixed with some puerile calculations of the 
enemy’s superiority in weight of metal, which served 
no other purpose than that of exposing his character 
still more to ridicule and abuse; and he was again so 
impolitic as to hazard certain expressions, which added 
fresh fuel to the resentment of his enemies. Directions 
were immediately despatched to Sir Edward Hawke, 
that Byng should be sent home in arrest; and an order 
to the same purport was lodged at every port in the 
kingdom: precautions which, however unnecessary to 
secure the person of a man who longed ardently to 
justify his character by a public trial, were yet pro- 
ductive of considerable effect in augmenting the popular 
odium. Admiral Byng immediately embarked in the 
ship which had carried out his successor, and was ac- 
companied by Mr. West, General Fowke, and several 
other officers of that garrison, who were also recalled, 
in consequence of having subscribed to the result of 
the council of war, which we have mentioned above. 
When they arrived in England, Mr. West met with 
such a gracious reception from his majesty as was 
thought due to his extraordinary merit; but Mr. Byng 
was committed close prisoner in an apartment of Green- 
wich hospital. | 

In the mean time, the siege of St. Philip’s fort in 


St. Philip's Minorca was prosecuted with unremitting vigour. ‘The 


fort, in 
Minorca. 
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armament of Toulon, consisting of the fleet commanded cuar. 
by M. de la Galissonniere, and the troops under the _***: 
Duke de Richelieu, arrived on the eighteenth day of 1756. 
April at the port of Ciudadella, and that part of the 
island opposite to Mahon, or St. Philip’s, and imme- 
diately began to disembark their forces. ‘I'wo days 
before they reached the island, General Blakeney had, 
by a packet-boat, received certain intelligence of their 
approach, and began to make preparations for the de- 
fence of the castle. ‘The fort which he commanded 
was very extensive, surrounded with numerous re- 
doubts, ravelins, and other outworks; and _ provided 
with subterranean galleries, mines, and traverses, cut 
out of the solid rock with incredible labour. Upon 
the whole, this was one of the best fortified places in 
Europe, well supplied with artillery, ammunition, and 
provision; and, without all doubt, might have sus- 
tained the most desperate siege, had it been defended 
by a numerous garrison, conducted by able engineers, 
under the eye and auspices of an active and skilful 
commander. All these advantages, however, did not 
occur on this occasion. The number of troops im 
Minorca did not exceed four regiments, whereas the 
‘nature of the works required at least double the num- 
ber; and, even of these, above forty officers were ab- 
sent. ‘The chief engineer was rendered lame by the. 
gout, and the general himself oppressed with the in- 
firmities of old age. The natives of the island might 
have been serviceable as pioneers, or day labourers, but, 
from their hatred to the protestant religion, they were 
generally averse to the English government, although 
they had lived happily and grown wealthy under its 
influence. 

The governor ordered his officers to beat up for vo- Precautions 
lunteers in the adjacent town of St. Philip’s; but few pen 
or none would enlist under his banners, and it seems Blakeney. 
he would not venture to compel them into the service. 
~ He recalled all his advanced parties; and, in particular, 

a company posted at Fornelles, where a small redoubt 
had been raised, and five companies at Ciudadella, a 

post fortified with two pieces of cannon, which were 
- now withdrawn as soon as the enemy began to disem- 
bark their forces. At the same time Major Cunningham 
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cHap. was detached with a party to break down the bridges, 
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and break up the roads between that place and St. 
Philip’s; but the task of destroying the roads could 
not be performed in such a hurry, on account of the 
hard rock which runs along the surface of the ground 
through this whole island ; nor was there time to de- 
molish the town of St. Philip’s, which stood so near the 
fort, that the enemy could not fail to take advantage 
of its neighbourhood. ‘The streets served them for 
trenches, which otherwise could not have been dug 
through the solid rock. Here they made a lodgement 
close to the works; here they found convenient barracks 
and quarters of refreshment, masks for their batteries, 
and an effectual cover for their mortars and bombardiers. 
The general has been blamed for leaving the town 
standing; but if we consider his uncertainty concerning 
the destination of the French armament, the odious 
nature of such a precaution, which could not. fail to 
exasperate the inhabitants, and the impossibility of ex- 
ecuting such a scheme after the first appearance of the 
enemy, he will be found excusable, if not altogether 
blameless. Some houses and. windmills were’ actually 
demolished, so as to clear the esplanade and the ap- 
proaches. All the wine in the cellars of St. Philip’s 
town was destroyed, and the butts were carried into 
the castle, where they might serve for gabions and tra- 
verses. Tive and twenty Minorquin bakers were hired, 
and a large number of cattle brought into the fort, for 
the benefit of the garrison. The ports were walled up, 
the posts assigned, the sentinels placed, and all the dif- 
ferent guards appointed. Commodore Edgecumbe, who 
then anchored in the harbour of Mahon, close under 
the walls of the castle, sailed away with his little squa- 
dron, consisting of the Chesterfield, Princess Louisa, 
Portland, and Dolphin, after having left all his marines, 
a detachment from Gibraltar, the whole crew of the 
Porcupine sloop, and the greater part of the Dolphin’s, 
as a reinforcement to the fort, under the immediate 
direction and command of Captain Scroop, of the Dol- 
phin, who, with great gallantry, offered himself for this 
severe duty, and bravely signalized himself durmg the 
whole siege. The French admiral might certainly have 
blocked up this harbour in such a manner as would 
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have prevented the escape of these ships, and divers cHap. 
other rich merchant vessels which happened then to ae 


be at Mahon: but, in all probability, they purposely 
allowed them to’abandon the place, which, on any 


emergency or assault, their crews and officers would 


have considerably reinforced. ‘The enemy were per- 
fectly acquainted with the great extent of the works, 
and the weakness of the garrison, from which circum- 
stance they derived the most sanguine hopes that the 
place might be suddenly taken without the trouble of 
a regular siege. After Mr. Edgecumbe had sailed for 
Gibraltar, and General Blakeney had ordered a sloop 
to be sunk in the channel that leads to the harbour, 
the French squadron made its appearance at this part 
of the island ; but, without having attempted any thing 
against the fort, fell to leeward of Cape Mola. Next 
day they came in sight again, but soon bore away, and 
never afterwards, during the whole course of the siege, 
approached so near as to give the garrison the least 
disturbance. | 


17 
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On the twenty-second day of April, the governor Siege com- 


sent a drummer to the French general with a letter, 
desiring to know his reasons for invading the island. 
To this an answer was returned by the Duke de Riche- 


lieu, declaring he was come with intention to reduce 


the island under the dominion of his most christian 
majesty, by way of retaliation for the conduct. of his 


aster, who had seized and detained the ships belong- 
Ing to the King of France and his subjects. If we 


may judge from the first operations of this nobleman, 
he was but indifferently provided with engineers ; for, 
instead of beginning his approaches on the side of St. 
Philip’s town, close by the outworks, where he might 
have been screened from the fire of the garrison, his 
batteries were erected at Cape Mola, on the other side 
of the harbour, where they were more exposed, their 
fire much less effectual, and indeed at too great a di- 


‘Stance to be of any service. ‘Lhe fire of St. Philip’s was 


so severe, and the cannon so well served on this quarter, 
that in a little time the enemy thought proper to change 
their plan of attack, and advance on the: side of St. 
Philip’s town, which ought to have been-the first ob- 


menced. 


English 
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ject of their consideration, especially as they could find 
little or no earth to fill their gabions, and open their 
trenches in the usual form. On the twelfth of May, 
about nine at night, they opened two bomb batteries 
near the place where the windmills had been destroyed ; 
and from that period an incessant fire was kept up on 
both sides, from mortars and cannon, the French con- 
tinuing to raise new batteries in every situation from 
whence they could annoy the besieged. 

On the seventeenth day of the month, the garrison 
were transported with joy at sight of the British 
squadron, commanded by Admiral Byng; and Mr. 
Boyd, commissary of the stores, ventured to embark 
in a small boat, with six oars, which passed from St. 
Stephen’s Cove, a creek on the west side of the fortifi- 
cation, through a shower of cannon and musketry from 
the enemy’s post on the other side, and actually reached 
the open sea, his design being to joi the squadron ; 
but this being at a great distance, stretching away to 
the southward, and Mr. Boyd perceiving himself chased 
by two of the enemy’s light vessels, he returned by the 
same route to the garrison, without having sustained 
the least damage: a circumstance which plainly con- 
futes the notion of Mr. Byng, that it was impracticable 
to open a communication with the garrison of St. 
Philip’s. Next day the hopes of the besieged, which 
had prognosticated a naval victory to the British 
squadron, a speedy relief to themselves, and no less 
than captivity to the assailants, were considerably 
damped by the appearance of the French fleet, which 
quietly returned to their station off the harbour of 
Mahon. That same evening they were told by a de- 
serter that the English fleet had been worsted in an 
engagement by M. de la Galissonniere ; and this in- 
formation was soon confirmed by a general discharge, 
or feu de joie, through the whole French camp, to 
celebrate the victory they pretended to have obtained. 
How little soever they had reason to boast of any ad- 
vantage in the action, the retreat of the English squadron 
was undoubtedly equivalent to a victory; for had Mr. 
Byng acquired and maintained the superiority at sea, 
the French forces, which had been disembarked in — 
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Minorca, would, in all probability, have been obliged 
to surrender prisoners of war to his Britannic majesty. 
The case was now much altered in their favour: their 
squadron cruised about the island without molestation: 
and they daily received, by means of their transports, 
reinforcements of men and ammunition, as well as con- 
stant supplies of provisions. 

The English garrison, however mortified at finding 
themselves thus abandoned, resolved to acquit them- 
selves with gallantry in the defence of the place, not 
without some remaining hope that the English squadron 
would be reinforced, and return to their relief. In 
the mean time, they sustained and retorted the enemy’s 
_ fire with undaunted resolution. They remounted can- 
non, the carriages of which had been disabled: they 
removed them occasionally to places from whence it 
was judged they could do the greatest execution: they 
_ repaired breaches, restored merons, and laboured with 
surprising alacrity, even when they were surrounded 
by the numerous batteries of the foe; when their em- 
brasures, and even the parapets, were demolished, and 
they stood exposed not only to the cannon and mor- 
tars, but also to the musketry, which fired upon them, 
without ceasing, from the windows of the houses in the 
town of St. Philip. By this time they were invested 
with an army of twenty thousand men, and plied in- 
cessantly from sixty-two battering cannon, twenty-one 
mortars, and four howitzers, besides the small arms: 


~ nevertheless, the loss of men within the fortress was 


very inconsiderable, the garrison being mostly secured 
in the subterranean works, which were impenetrable to 
shells or shot. By the twenty-seventh day of June 
they had made a practicable breach in one of the rave- 
lins, and damaged the other outworks to such a degree, 
that they determined this night to give a general as- 
-sault. Accordingly, between the hours of ten and 
eleven, they advanced to the attack from all quarters 
on the land side. At the same time a strong detach- 
ment, in armed boats, attempted to force the harbour, 
and penetrated into the creek, called St. Stephen’s 
Cove, to storm Fort Charles, and second the attack 
upon Fort Marlborough, on the farther side of the creek, 
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cuap. the most detached of all the outworks. The enemy — 
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The gar- 
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advanced with great intrepidity, and their commander, 


the Duke de Richelieu, is said to have led them up to 
the works in person. Such an assault could not but be 


- attended with great slaughter; they were mowed down, 


as they approached, with grape-shot and musketry; and 
several mines were sprung with great effect, so that the 
elacis was almost covered with the dying and the dead. 
Nevertheless, they persevered with uncommon resolu- 
tion; and though repulsed on every other side, at 
length made a lodgement in the Queen’s redoubt, which 
had been greatly damaged by their cannon. Whether — 
their success in this quarter was owing to the weakness 
of the place, or the timidity of the defender, certain it 
is, the enemy were in possession before it was known 
to the officers of the garrison: for Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jeffries, the second in command, who had acquitted. 
himself since the beginning of the siege with equal — 
courage, skill, and activity, in his visitation of this post, 
was suddenly surrounded and taken by a file of French 
erenadiers, at a time when he never dreamed they had 
made a lodgement. Major Cunningham, who accom- 
panied him, met with a severer fate, though he escaped 
captivity: he was run through the arm with a bayonet, 
and the piece being discharged at the same time, shat- 
tered the bones of his hand in such a manner, that he 
was maimed for life. In this shocking condition he 
retired behind a traverse, and was carried home to his 
quarters. Thus the governor was deprived of his two 
principal assistants, one being taken, and the other dis- 
abled. | 

The enemy having made themselves masters of 
Anstruther’s and the Queen’s redoubts, from which 
perhaps they might have been dislodged, had a vigorous 
effort been made for that purpose, before they had 
leisure to secure themselves, the Duke de Richelieu 
ordered a parley to be beat, in order to obtain per- 
mission to bury the dead and remove the wounded. 
This request was granted with more humanity than 
discretion, inasmuch as the enemy took this opportunity 
to throw a reinforcement of men privately into the 
places where the lodgements had been made, and these 
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penetrated into the gallery of the mines which com- cHap. 
_municated with all the other outworks. During this 


short cessation, General Blakeney summoned a council 


of war to deliberate upon the state of the fort and gar- 


rison ; and the majority declared for a capitulation. ‘The 
works were in many places ruined; the body of the 
castle was shattered ; many guns were dismounted, the 
embrasures and parapets demolished, the palisadoes 
broke in pieces, the garrison exhausted with hard duty 
and incessant watching, and the enemy in possession 


_of the subterranean communications. Besides, the go- 


vernor had received information from prisoners, that 
the Duke de Richelieu was alarmed by a report that 
the Marshal Duke de Belleisle would be sent to super- 
sede him in the command, and for that reason would 


hazard another desperate assault, which it was the 


opinion of the majority the garrison could not sustain. 
These considerations, added to the despair of being 
relieved, induced him to demand a capitulation. But 
this measure was not taken with the unanimous consent 
of the council. Some officers observed, that the gar- 
rison was very little diminished, and still in good spirits: 
that no breach was made in the body of the castle, nor 
a single cannon erected to batter in breach: that the 


loss of an outwork was never deemed a sufficient reason 


for surrendering such a fortress: that the counterscarp 
was not yet taken, nor, on account of the rocky soil, 
could be taken, except by assault, which would cost the 
enemy a greater number than they had lost in their 
late attempt: that they could not attack the ditch, or 
batter in breach, before the counterscarp should be taken, 
and even then they must have recourse to galleries, 
before they could pass the fosse, which was furnished 
with mines and countermines: finally, they suggested, 
that in all probability the British squadron would be 


reinforced, and sail back to their relief; or, if it should 
not return, it was the duty of the governor to defend. 


the place to extremity, without having any regard to 
the consequences. These remarks being overruled, the 
chamade was beat, a conference ensued, and very ho- 


nourable conditions were granted to the garrison, in 
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cuap. consideration of the gallant defence they had made. 

XXV. This, it must be owned, was vigorous while it lasted, as 

1756. the French general was said to have lost five thousand 

men in the siege; whereas the loss of the garrison, 

which at first fell short of three thousand men, did not 

exceed one hundred. ‘The capitulation imported, that 

the garrison should march out with all the honours of 

war, and be conveyed by sea to Gibraltar. The French — 

were put in possession of one gate, as well as Fort 

Charles and Marlborough redoubt ; but the English 

troops remained in the other works till the seventh day 

of July, when they embarked. In the mean time reci- 

procal civilities passed between the commanders and 
officers of both nations. 

Sin Edward The articles of capitulation were no sooner executed, 

Hawke sails than Monsieur de la Galissonniere sailed back to Tou- 

lon with all the prizes which had lain at anchor im the 

harbour of Mahon, since the fort of St. Philip was first 

invested. In all probability, the safety of himself and 

his whole squadron was owing to this expeditious retreat 

for, in a few days after the surrender of the fort, Sir 

Edward Hawke’s fleet, augmented by five ships of the 

line, which had been sent from England, when the first 

tidings arrived of Minorca’s being invaded, now made 

its appearance off the island; but by this time Galis- 

sonniere was retired, and the English admiral had the 

mortification to see the French colours flying upon St. 

Philip’s castle. What, perhaps, chagrined this gallant 

officer still more, he was not provided with frigates, 

sloops, and small craft to cruise round the island, and 

intercept the supplies which were daily sent to the 

enemy. Had he reached Minorca sooner, he might 

have discomfited the French squadron: but he could 

not have raised the siege of St. Philip’s, because the 

Duke de Richelieu had received his reinforcements, and 

such a train of artillery as no fortification could long 

withstand. Indeed, if the garrison had been considerably — 

reinforced, and the communication with it opened by sea, 

the defence would have been protracted, and so many 

vigorous sallies might have been made, that the assail- 

ants would have had cause to repent of their enterprise. 
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When the news of this conquest was brought to Ver- crap. 
sailles by the Count of Egmont, whom the Duke de _*XV: 
Richelieu had despatched for that purpose, the people — 1756. 
of France were transported with the most extravagant Rejoicings 
joy. Nothing was seen but triumphs and processions 3 #44 an.” 
nothing heard but anthems, congratulations, and hyper- ere ity 
bolical encomiums upon the conqueror of Minorca, who "2" 
was celebrated in a thousand poems and studied ora- 
tions ; while the conduct of the English was vilified and 
ridiculed in ballads, farces, and pasquinades. Nothing 
more argues the degeneracy of a warlike nation than 
the pride of such mean triumph for an advantage, which, 
in more vigorous times, would scarce have been distin- 
guished by the ceremony of a Te Deum laudamus. 

Nor is this childish exultation, that diseraces the laurels 
of victory, confined to the kingdom of France. ‘Truth 
obliges us to own, that even the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain are apt to be elevated by success into an illiberal 
insolence of self-applause and contemptuous comparison. 
This must be condemned, as a proof of unmanly arro- 
gance and absurd self-conceit, by all those who coolly 
reflect, that the events of war generally, if not always, 
depend upon the genius or misconduct of one indivi- 
dual. The loss of Minorca was severely felt in England 
as a national disgrace ; but, instead of producing dejec- 
tion and despondence, it excited an universal clamour of 
rage and resentment, not only against Mr. Byng, who 
had retreated from the French squadron, but also in 
reproach of the administration, which was taxed with 
having neglected the security of Minorca. Nay, some 
politicians were inflamed into a suspicion, that this im- 
portant place had been negatively betrayed into the 
hands of the enemy, that, in case the arms of Great 
Britain should prosper in other parts of the world, the 
French king might have some sort of equivalent to 
restore for the conquests which should be abandoned at 
the peace. ‘This notion, however, seems to have been 
conceived from prejudice and party, which now began 
to appear with the most acrimonious aspect, not only 
throughout the united kingdoms in general, but even 
in the sovereign’s councils. p ELON LS EG 
R2 
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Sir Edward Hawke, being disappointed in his hope 
of encountering La Galissonniere, and relieving the 
English garrison of St. Philip’s, at least asserted the 
empire of Great Britain in tne Mediterranean, by an- 
noying the commerce of the enemy, and blocking up 
the squadron in the harbour of Toulon: Understand- 
ing that the Austrian government at Leghorn had de- 
tained an English privateer, and imprisoned the cap- 
tain, on pretence that he had violated the neutrality of 
the port, he detached two ships of war, to insist, in a 
peremptory manner, on the release of the ship, effects, 
crew, and captain ; and they thought proper to comply 
with his demand, even without waiting for orders from 
the court of Vienna. ‘The person in whose behalf the 
admiral thus interposed was one Fortunatus Wright, a 
native of Liverpool, who, though a stranger to a sea-_ 
life, had, in the last war, equipped a privateer, and di- 
stinguished himself in such a manner, by his uncommon 
vigilance and valour, that, if he had been indulged with 
a command suitable to his genius, he would have de- 
served as honourable a place in the annals of the navy, 
as that which the French have bestowed upon their 
boasted Guai Trouin, Du Bart, and Thurot. An un- 
common exertion of spirit was the occasion of his being 
detained at this juncture. While he lay at anchor in 
the harbour of Leghorn, commander of the St. George 
privateer of Liverpool, a small ship of twelve guns and 
eighty men, a large French xebeque, mounted with six- 
teen cannon, and nearly three times the number of his 
complement, chose her station in view of the harbour, 
in order to interrupt the British commerce. ‘The gal- 
lant Wright could not endure this insult: notwith- 
standing the enemy’s superiority in metal and number 
of men, he weighed anchor, hoisted his sails, engaged 
him within sight of the shore, and after a very obstinate 
dispute, in which the captain, lieutenant, and above 
threescore of the men belonging to the xebeque were 
killed on the spot, he obliged them to sheer off, and 
returned to the harbour in triumph. ‘This brave cor- 
sair would, no doubt, have signalized himself by many | 
other exploits, had he not, in the sequel, been over- 
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taken in the midst of his career by a dreadful storm, in 
which the ship foundering, he and all his crew pe- 
rished. 

Sir Edward Hawke, having scoured the Mediter- 
ranean, and insulted the enemy’s ports, returned with 
the homeward-bound trade to Gibraltar ; from whence, 
about the latter end of the year, he set sail for England 
with part of his squadron, leaving the rest in that bay 
for the protection of our commerce, which, in those 
parts, soon began to suffer extremely from French pri- 
vateers that now swarmed in the Mediterranean. Ge- 
neral Blakeney had arrived with the garrison of Minorca, 
at Portsmouth, in the month of November, and been 
received with expressions of tumultuous joy: every place 
through which he passed celebrated his return with 


bonfires, illuminations, bell-ringing, and acclamations : 


every mouth was opened in his praise, extolling him for 
the gallant defence he had made in the castle of St. 
Philip. In a word, the people’s veneration for Blake- 
ney increased in proportion to their abhorrence of Byng: 
the first was lifted into an idol of admiration, while’the 
other sunk into an object of reproach; and they were 
viewed at different ends of a false perspective, through 
the medium of prejudice and passion; of a perspective 
artfully contrived, and applied by certain ministers for 
the purposes of self-interest and deceit. The sovereign 


Is said to have been influenced by the prepossession of 


the s——t. Mr. Blakeney met with a gracious recep- 
tion from his majesty; who raised him to the rank of an 
Irish baron, in consideration of his faithful ‘services ; 
while some malcontents murmured at this mark of fa- 
vour, as an unreasonable sacrifice to popular misappre- 
hension. 

In the beginning of the year, the measures taken by 
the government in England seem to have been chiefly 
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dictated by the dread of an invasion, from which the of Gre 


ministers did not think themselves secured by the guard- 
ships and cruisers on different parts of the coast, or the 
standing army of the kingdom, though reinforced by 
the two bodies of German auxiliaries. A considerable 
number of new troops was levied; the success in, re- 
cruiting was not only promoted by the landholders 
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throughout the kingdom, who thought their: estates 
were at stake, and for that reason encouraged their de- 
pendents to engage in the service ; but also in a great 
measure owing to a dearth of corn, which reduced the 
lower class of labourers to such distress, that some in- 
surrections were raised, and many inlisted with a view 
to obtain a livelihood, which otherwise they could not 
earn. New ships of war were built, and daily put in 
commission; but it was found impracticable to man 
them without having recourse to the odious and illegal 
practice of impressing sailors, which must always be a 
reproach to every free people. Notwithstanding large 
bounties granted by the government to volunteers, it 
was found necessary to lay an embargo upon all ship- 
ping, and impress all the seamen that could be found, 
without any regard to former protections: so that all 
the merchant ships were stripped of their hands, and 
foreign commerce for some time wholly suspended. Nay, 
the expedient of compelling men into the service was 
carried to an unusual degree of oppression ; for rewards 
were publicly offered to those who should discover where 
any seamen lay concealed : so that those unhappy people 
were in some respects treated like felons, dragged from 
their families and connexions to confinement, mutila- 
tion, and death, and totally cut off from the enjoyment 
of that liberty which, perhaps, at the expense of their 
lives, their own arms had helped to preserve, in favour 
of their ungrateful country’. 

About eighty ships of the line and threescore frigates 
were already equipped, and considerable bodies of land _ 
forces assembled, when, on the third day of February, 
a proclamation was issued, requiring all officers, civil 
and military, upon the first appearance of any hostile 
attempt to land upon the coasts of the kingdom, im- 
mediately to cause all horses, oxen, or cattle, which 
might be fit for draught or burden, and not actually 


b At this juncture, a number of public-spirited merchants of the city of London, 
and others, formed themselves into a very laudable association, under the name of 
the Marine Society, and contributed considerable sums of money for equipping such 
orphans, friendless, and forlorn boys, as were willing to engage in the service of the — 
navy. In consequence of this excellent plan, which was executed with equal zeal 
and discretion, many thousands were rescued from misery, and rendered useful mem~ 
bers of that society, of which they must have been the bane and reproach, without 
this htimane interposition. Rae ’ 
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employed in the king’s service, or in the defence of the cHap. 
country, and also (so far as might be practicable) all _**Y: 
other cattle and provisions, to be driven and removed 1756. 
twenty miles at least from the place where such hostile 
attempt should be made, and to secure the same, so as 

that they might not fall into the hands or power of those 

who should make such attempt ; regard being had, how- 

ever, that the respective owners should suffer as little 
damage as might be consistent with the public safety. 

As the ministry were determined to make their chief Earl of 
efforts against the enemy in North America, where the mca 
first hostilities had been committed, and where the commander. 
strongest impression could be made, a detachment of pete 
two regiments was sent thither, under the conduct of 
General Abercrombie, appoimted as successor to Ge- 
neral Shirley, whom they recalled, as a person nowise 
qualified to conduct military operations; nor, indeed, 
could any success in war be expected from a man who 
had not been trained: to arms, nor ever acted but in a 
civil capacity. But the command in chief of all the 
forces in America was conferred upon the Earl of Lou- 
doun, a nobleman of an amiable character, who had 
already distinguished himself in the service of his coun- 
try. Over and above this command, he was now ap- 
pointed governor of Virginia, and colonel of a royal 
American regiment, consisting of four battalions, to be 
raised in that country, and disciplined by officers of 
experience, invited from foreign service. Mr. Aber- 
crombie set sail for America in March; but the Earl 
of Loudoun, who directed in chief the plan. of opera- 
tions, and was vested with power and authority little 
inferior to those of a viceroy, did not embark till the 
latter end of May. 

All these previous measures being taken, his majesty, His Britan- 
in the course of the same month, thought proper to (>, jcclara- 
publish a declaration of war ° against the French king, tion of war. 


¢ When the French ambassador returned to London, he proposed that orders 
should be immediately despatched to the English governors in America, with express 
orders to desist from any new undertaking, and all acts of hostility ; but with regard 
to the lands on the Ohio, to put, without delay, matters on the same footing in which 
they stood before the late war, that the respective claims of both nations might be 
amicably referred to the commissaries at Paris. ‘I'he British court agreed to the 
cessation of hostilities, and the discussion of the disputes by the ministers of the two 
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importing, that, since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the usurpations and encroachments made upon the Bri- 
tish territories in America had been notorious : that 
his Britannic majesty had, in divers serious representa- 
tions to the court of Versailles, complained of these 
repeated acts of violence, and demanded satisfaction ; 
but notwithstanding the repeated assurances given by 
the French king, that every thing should be settled 
agreeably to the treaties subsisting between the two 
crowns, and particularly that the evacuation of the four 
neutral islands in the West Indies should be effected, 
the execution of these assurances, and of the treaties on 
which they were founded, had been evaded under the 
most frivolous pretences: that the unjustifiable practices 
of the French governors, and officers acting under their 
authority, were still continued, until they broke out im 
open acts of hostility in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-four; when, in time of profound peace, 
without any declaration of war, without any previous 
notice given, or application made, a body of French 
troops, commanded by an officer bearing the French 
king’s commission, attacked in a hostile manner, and 


crowns, on condition that all the possessions in America should be previously put in 
the situation prescribed by the treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by that of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. ‘The French ministry, instead of comptying with this condition, pro- 
duced an evasive draft of a preliminary convention, and this was answered by a 
counter proposal. At length the ambassador of France demanded, as preliminary 
conditions, that Great Britain would renounce all claim to the south coast of the 
river St. Lawrence, and the lakes that discharge themselves into that river; cede to 
the French twenty leagues of country lying along the river of Fundy, which divides 
Acadia, or Nova Scotia; and all the land between the rivers Ohio and Ouabache. 
A memorial was afterwards presented on the same subject, including the affair of the 
neutral islands in the West Indies; but this was amply refuted in another piece, in 
which the British ministry observed, that even at this very opening of the commis- 
sion established at Paris, for terminating amicably the disputes in North America, 
the French invaded Nova Scotia, erected three forts in the heart of that province, 
and would have destroyed the English settlement at Halifax, had they not been 
prevented: that the like hostilities were committed upon his Britannic majesty’s _ 
subjects on the Ohio and Indian lakes, where the governors appointed by the French 
king, without any shadow of right, prohibited the English from trading; seized 
their traders by force, and sent them prisoners to France; invaded the territories of 
Virginia, attacked a fort that covered its frontier, and, to secure their usurpations, 
erected, with an armed force, a chain of forts on the lands which they had invaded : 
that his Britannic majesty had complained of these hostilities to the court of Ver- 
sailles, but without effect; so that he found himself obliged to provide for the se- 
curity of his subjects; and as the encroachments made by France were hostile, it 
could never be unlawful, or irreconcilable with the assurance of his majesty’s peace- 
able disposition, to repel an aggressor 5 and that the same motives of self-defence 
had forced him to seize the French ships and sailors, in order to deprive that court 
‘of the means of making an invasion, with which their ministers in all the courts of 
Europe had menaced England. ' AF? 
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took possession of an English fort on the river Ohio, in 
North America: that great naval armaments were pre- 
pared in the ports of France, and a considerable body 
of French troops embarked for that country: that al- 
though the French ambassador was sent back to Eng- 
land with specious professions of a desire to accommo- 
date those differences, it appeared their real design was 
only to amuse and gain time for the passage of these 


supplies and reinforcements, which they hoped would . 


secure the superiority of the French forces in America, 
and enable them to carry their ambitious and oppressive 
projects into execution : that in consequence of the just 
and necessary measures taken by the King of Great Britain 
for preventing the success of such a dangerous design, 
the French ambassador was immediately recalled from 
England, the fortifications of Dunkirk were enlarged, 
‘great bodies of troops marched down to the sea-coasts 
of France, and the British dominions threatened with 
an invasion: that though the King of England, in order 
to frustrate such intentions, had given orders for seizing 
at sea the ships of the French king and his subjects, yet 
he had hitherto contented himself with detaining those 
ships which had been taken, and preserving their cargoes 
entire, without proceeding to confiscation ; but it being 
at last evident, from the hostile invasion of Minorca, 
that the court of Versailles was determined to reject all 
proposals of accommodation, and carry on the war with 
the utmost violence, his Britannic majesty could no 
longer, consistently with the honour of his crown, and 
the welfare of his subjects, remain within those bounds 
- which from a desire of peace he had hitherto observed. 
A denunciation of war followed in the usual form, and 
was concluded with an assurance, that all the French 
subjects residing in Great Britain and Ireland, who 
should demean themselves dutifully to the government, 
might depend upon its protection, and be safe in their 
persons and effects. 
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In the beginning of June the French king declared Substance 


-war in his turn against his Britannic majesty, and his 


of the 
French 


declaration was couched in terms of uncommon asperity. king’s de- 


He artfully threw a shade over the beginning of hos- 
tilities in North America, referring to a, memorial 


claration. 
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which had been delivered to the several courts of Ku- 
rope, containing a summary of those facts which related 
to the present war, and the negotiations by which it 
had been preceded. He insisted on the attack made 
by the King of England, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-four, on the French possessions in 
North America; and afterwards by the English navy 
on the navigation and commerce of the French subjects, 
in contempt of the law of nations, and direct violation 
of treaties. He complained, that the French soldiers 
and sailors underwent the harshest treatment in the 
British isles, exceeding those bounds which are pre- 
scribed to the most rigorous rights of war, by the law 
of nature, and common humanity. He affirmed, that 
while the English ministry, under the appearance of 
sincerity, imposed upon the French ambassador with 
false protestations, others diametrically opposite to these 
deceitful assurances of a speedy accommodation were 
actually carrying into execution in North America: 
that while the court of London employed every cabal- 
ling art, and squandered away the subsidies of England, 
to instigate other powers against France, his most 
christian majesty did not even ask of these powers the 
succours which guarantees and defensive treaties autho- 
rized him to demand ; but recommended to them such 
measures only as tended to their own peace and security : 
that while the English navy, by the most odious vio- 
lences, and sometimes by the vilest artifices, made cap- 
tures of French vessels, navigating in full security under 
the safeguard of public faith, his most christian ma- 
jesty released an English frigate taken by a French 
squadron; and British vessels traded to the ports of 
France without molestation: that the striking contrast 
formed by these different methods of proceeding would 
convince all Europe, that one court was guided by mo- 
tives of jealousy, ambition, and avarice, and that the 
conduct of the other was founded on principles of ho- 
nour, justice, and moderation: that the vague imputa- 
tions contained in the King of England’s declaration 
had in reality no foundation; and the very manner in 
which they were set forth would prove their futility and 
falsehood : that the mention made of the works at Dun- 
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kirk, and the troops assembled on the coasts of the 
ocean, implied the most gross attempts to deceive man- 
kind’ into a belief that these were the points which de- 
termined the King of England to issue orders for seizing 
the French vessels ; whereas the works at Dunkirk were 
not begun till after two French ships of war had been 
taken by an English squadron; and depredations had 
been committed six months upon the subjects of Trance 
before the first battalions began their march for the 
sea-side. In a word, the most christian king, laying 
aside that politeness and decorum on which his people 
value themselves above all the nations upon the face of 
the earth, very roundly taxes his brother monarch’s ad- 
ministration with piracy, perfidy, inhumanity, and de- 
ceit. A charge conveyed in such reproachful terms, 
against one of the most respectable crowned heads in 
Europe, will appear the more extraordinary and inju- 
rious, if we consider that the accusers were well ac- 
quainted with the falsity of their own imputations, and, 
at the same time, conscious of having practised those 
very arts which they affected so much to decry. For, 
after all, it must be allowed, that nothing could be justly 
urged against the English government, with respect to 
France, except the omission of a mere form, which other 
nations might interpret into an irregularity, but could 
not construe into perfidious dealing, as the French had 
previously violated the peace by their insolence and 
encroachments. 

Whatever might have been the opinion of other 
nations, certain it is, the subjects of Great Britam 
heartily approved of the hostilities committed and 
intended against a people whom they have always 
considered as their natural enemies, and the mcen- 
diaries of Europe. ‘They cheerfully contributed to the 
expense of armaments‘, and seemed to approve of their 
destination, in hopes of being able to wipe off the dis- 
graces they had sustained in the defeat of Braddock, 
and the loss of Minorca. ‘The last event made a deep 


‘Immediately after the declaration of war, the French ships and cargoes which 
had been taken were tried, and condemned as legal prizes, exposed to public sale, 
~ and their produce lodged in the bank ; but in what manner this money, amounting 
to a large sum, was distributed or employed, we have not been able to discover. 
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CHAP. impression upon the minds of the community. An 


XXV. 


1756. 


address was presented to the king by the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of London, containing 
strong hints to the disadvantage of the ministry. “They 
expressed their apprehension that the loss of the im- 
portant fortress of St. Philip and island of Minorca, 
possessions of the utmost consequence to the commerce 
and naval strength of Great Britain, without any at- 
tempt by timely and effectual succours to prevent or 
defeat an attack, after such early notice of the enemy’s 
intentions, and when his majesty’s navy was so evi- 
dently superior to theirs, would be an indelible reproach 
on the honour of the British nation. ‘They expatiated 
upon the imminent danger to which the British pos- 
sessions in America were exposed, by the mismanage- 
ment and delays which had attended the defence of 
those invaluable colonies, the object of the present war, 
the principal source of the wealth and strength of these 
kingdoms. ‘They lamented the want of a constitutional 
well-regulated militia, the most natural and certain de- 
fence against all invaders whatsoever. ‘They signified 
their hope, that the authors of the late losses and dis- 
appointments would be detected, and brought to con- 
dign punishment: that his majesty’s known intentions 
of protecting and defending his subjects in their rights 
and possessions might be faithfully and vigorously car- 
ried into execution; and the large supplies so neces- 
sarily demanded, and so cheerfully granted, might be 
religiously applied to the defence of these kingdoms, 
their colonies, and their commerce, as well as to the 
annoyance of their inveterate and perfidious enemies, 
the only sure means of obtaining a lasting and honour- 
able peace. In answer to this address, the king assured. 
them that he would not fail to do justice upon any 
persons who should have been wanting in their duty 
to him and their-country; to enforce obedience and 
discipline in his fleets and armies; and to support the 
authority and respect due to his government. Remon- 
strances of the same kind were presented by different 
counties and corporations; and the populace clamoured 
aloud for nguiry and justice. | 

The first victim offered to the enraged multitude. 
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was the unfortunate General Fowke, who had been cuap. 
deputy-governor of Gibraltar, and behaved with re- _**Y: 
markable conduct and integrity in the exercise of that 1756. 


important office till that period, when he fell under 2! of 
General 


the displeasure of the government. He was now brought Fowke. 
to trial before a board of general officers, and accused 
of having disobeyed the orders he had received from 
the secretary at war, in three successive letters *, touching 
the relief of Minorca. Mr. Fowke alleged in his own 
defence, that the orders were confused and econtradic- 
tory, and implied a discretionary power: that the whole 
number of his garrison did not exceed two thousand 


¢T'0 Licut.-Gen. Fowke, or, in his absence, to the commander-in-chief in his majesty’s 
_ garrison at Gibraltar. 


SIR, War-office, Mareh 21, 1756. 

I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his majesty’s pleasure that you re- 
ceive into your garrison Lord Robert Bertie’s regiment, to do duty there; and in 
‘case you should apprehend that the French intend to make any attempt upon his 
majesty’s island of Minorca, it is his majesty’s pleasure, that you make a detach- 
ment out of the troops in your garrison equal to a battalion, to be commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel and major; such lieutenant-colonel and major to be the eldest in 
your garrison, to be put on board the fleet for the relief of Minorca, as the admiral 
shall think expedient, who is to carry them to the said island. 

I am, 
Your humble servant, B. 


To Lieut.-Gen. Fowke, or, in his absence, to the commander-in-chicf at Gibraltar. 


SIR, War-office, March 26, 1756. 
Tam commanded to acquaint you, that it is his majesty’s pleasure, in case the 

island of Minorca should be in any likelihood of being attacked, that you make a 
detachment from the troops in your garrison equal to a battalion, commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel and major, for the relief of that place, to be put on board the fleet, 
at the disposition of the admiral ; such lieutenant-colonel and major to be the eldest 
in your garrison. 


To Lieut.-Gen. Fowke, or, in his absence, to the commander-in-chief in his majesty’s 
garrison at Gibraltar. 


SIR, _ War-office, April, 1756. 
It is his majesty’s pleasure, that you receive into your garrison the women and 
children belonging to Lord Robert Bertie’s regiment. 


To Lieut.-Gen. Fowke, or the commander-in-chief at Gibraltar. 
SIR, '  War-office, May 12, 1796. 

I wrote to you by General Steward : if that order is not complied with, then you 
are now to make a detachment of seven hundred men out of your own regiment and 
Guise’s; and also another detachment out of Pulteney’s and Panmure’s regiments, 
and send them on board the fleet for the relief of Mahon. But if that order has 
_ been complied with, then you are to make only one detachment of seven hundred 
men, to be commanded by another lieutenant-colonel and major, and to send it to 
Mahon ; and you are also to detain all such empty vessels as shall come into your 
harbour, and to keep them in readiness for any further transportation of troops. I 
have also his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland’s commands, to desire that 
you will keep your garrison as alert as possible during this critical time, and give 
such other assistance as may be in your power for the relief of Minorca; taking 
care, however, not to fatigue or endanger your own garrison. 
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cHap, six hundred men, after he had spared two hundred and 
_XXV- seventy-five to the ships commanded by Mr. Edge- 
1756. cumbe: that the ordinary duty of the garrison requiring 
eight hundred men, the whole number was not sufii- 
cient for three reliefs: that, if he had detached a bat- 
talion on board the fleet, he should not have had above 
two reliefs, at a time when he believed the place was in 
danger of being attacked, for good reasons, which he 
did not think himself at liberty to mention; that his 
orders being doubtful, he held a council of war, which 
was of opinion, that as undoubted intelligence was re- 
ceived of the French army’s being landed at Minorca, 
to the number of between thirteen and sixteen thousand 
men, and that a French squadron of sixteen ships was 
stationed off the harbour, the sending a detachment 
equal to a battalion from Gibraltar would be an inefiec- 
tual supply for the relief of the place, and a weakening 
of the garrison from which they must be sent. He’ 
observed, that supposing the orders to have been posi- 
tive, and seven hundred men detached to Minorca, the 
number remaining at Gibraltar would not have ex- 
ceeded one thousand five hundred and fifty-six: a de- 
duction of seven hundred more, according to the order 
of May the twelfth, would have left a remainder of 
eight hundred and fifty-six: that the men daily on duty 
in the garrison, including artificers and labourers in the 
king’s works, amounted to eight hundred and thirty- 
nine; so that if he had complied with the orders as 
they arrived, he would not have had more than seven- 
teen men over and above the number necessary for the 
daily work of the garrison: thus the important fortress 
of Gibraltar must, at this critical conjuncture, have 
been left. almost naked and defenceless to the attempts 
of the enemy; and had those detachments been actually 
sent abroad, it afterwards appeared that they could not 
have been landed on the island of Minorca. ‘The order 
transmitted to General Fowke to detain all empty ves- 
sels, for a further transportation of troops, seems to have 
been superfluous; for it can hardly be supposed he could 
have occasion for them, unless to embark the whole 
garrison and abandon the place. It seems likewise to 
have been unnecessary to exhort the general to keep 
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his garrison as alert as possible, during that -critical cHap. 


time;, inasmuch as it would have been impossible for 
the men to have enjoyed the least repose or intermis- 
sion of duty, had the orders been punctually and lite- 
rally obeyed. What other assistance it might have 
been in the governor’s power to give for the relief of 
Minorca, or in what manner he could avoid fatiguing 
his garrison, while there was an impossibility of re- 
lieving the guards, it 1s not easy to comprehend. Be 
that as it may, when the trial was finished, and the 
question put to acquit or suspend for one year, the 
court was equally divided ; and in such cases the casting 
vote being vested in the president, he threw it into the 
scale against the prisoner, whom his majesty thought 
fit to dismiss from his service. 


The expectation of the public was now eagerly turned Afi of 
© meri 


towards America, the chief, if not the sole scene of our 
military operations. On the twenty-fifth day of June, 
Mr. Abercrombie arrived at Albany, the frontier of 
New York, and assumed the command of the forces 
there assembled, consisting of two regiments which had 
served under Braddock, two battalions raised in Ame- 
rica, two regiments now transported from England, four 
mdependent companies which had been many years 
maintained in New York, the New Jersey regiment, 
four companies levied in North Carolina, and a body 
of provincial forces raised by the government of New 
England. ‘Those to the southward, including Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, had not yet deter- 
mined on any regular plan of operation, and were 
moreover hard pressed in defending their western fron- 
tiers from the French and Indians, who, in skulking 
parties, made sudden irruptions upon their unguarded 
settlements, burning, plundering, and massacring with 
the most savage inhumanity. As for South Carolina, 
the proportion of negro-slaves to the number of white 
inhabitants was so great in that colony, that the govern- 
‘ment could not, with any regard to the safety of the 
province, spare any reinforcement for the general en- 
terprise. ‘he plan of this undertaking had been settled. 
in the preceding year in a council of war, held at New 
York. There it was resolved to attack the fort of 
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cuap. Niagara, situated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, 


XXV. 


1756. 


Colonel 
Bradstreet 
defeats a 
body of 
French on 
the river 
Onondaga. 


in order to cut off the communication between Canada 
and Louisiana, and prevent the French from supporting 
their new fortresses on the Ohio: to reduce ‘Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, so that the frontier of New 
York might be delivered from the danger of an inva- 
sion, and Great Britain become master of the lake 
Champlain, over which the forces might be transported 
in any future attempt: to besiege fort Du Quesne, 
upon the Ohio; and to detach a body of troops by the 
river Kennebec, to alarm the capital of Canada. This 
plan was too extensive for the number of troops which 
had been prepared: the season was too far advanced 
before the regiments arrived from England, the dif- 
ferent colonies were divided in their opinions, and Mr, 
Abercrombie postponed the execution of any important 
scheme till the arrival of Lord Loudoun, who was daily 
expected. The reasons that delayed the reinforcement, 
and detained his lordship so long, we do not pretend 
to explain; though we may be allowed to observe, that 
many fair opportunities have been lost by the neglect 
and procrastination of an English ministry. Certain 
it is, the unaccountable delay of this armament rendered 
it useless for a whole year, afforded time and leisure to 
the enemy to take their precautions against any sub- — 
sequent attack, and, in the mean time, to proceed un- 
molested in distressing the British settlements. [ven 
before this period, they had attacked and reduced a 
small post in the country of the Five Nations, occupied 
by twenty-five Englishmen, who were cruelly butchered 
to a man, in the midst of those Indians whom Great 
Britain had long numbered among her allies. 

Soon after this expedition, having received intelli- 
gence that a considerable convoy of provisions and 
stores for the garrison of Oswego would in a little 
time set out for Schenectady, and be conveyed in bat- 
teaux up the river Onondaga, they formed an ambus- 
cade among the woods and thickets on the north side 
of that river; but understanding the convoy had passed 
before they reached the place, they resolved to wait 
the return of the detachment. ‘Their design, however, 
was frustrated by the vigilance and valour of Colonel 
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Bradstreet, who expected such an attempt, and had cuap. 


taken his measures accordingly. On the third day o 
July, while he stemmed the stream of the river, with his 
batteaux formed into three divisions, they were saluted 
with the Indian war-whoop, and a general discharge of 


-musketry from the north shore. Bradstreet imme- 


diately ordered his men to land on the opposite bank, 
and with a few of the foremost took possession of a 
small island, where he was forthwith attacked by a party 
of the enemy, who had forded the river for that pur- 
pose; but these were soon repulsed. Another body 


having passed a mile higher, he advanced to them at 


' 


the head of two hundred men, and fell upon them, 
sword in hand, with such vigour, that many were killed 
on the spot, and the rest driven into the river with such 
precipitation, that a considerable number of them were 
drowned. Having received information that a third 
body of them had passed at a ford still higher, he 
marched thither without hesitation, and pursued them 
to the other side, where they were entirely routed and 
dispersed. In this action, which lasted near three 


hours, about seventy of the batteau-men were killed or 


wounded ; but the enemy lost double the number killed, 
and above seventy taken prisoners. In all probability 


the whole detachment of the French, amounting to 
‘seven hundred men, would have been cut off, had not 


a heavy rain interposed, and disabled Colonel Brad- 
street from following his blow; for that same night he 
was joined by Captain Patten with his grenadiers, in 
his march from Oneida to Oswego, and next: morning 
reinforced with two hundred men, detached to his as- 
sistance from the garrison of Oswego; but by this time 


the rivulets were so swelled by the rain, that it was 


found impracticable to pursue the enemy through the 
woods and thickets. Patten and his grenadiers accom- 
panied the detachment to Oswego, while Bradstreet 
pursued his voyage to Schenectady, from whence he 
repaired to Albany, and communicated to General 
Abercrombie the intelligence he had received from the 
prisoners, that a large body of the enemy were en- 


camped on the eastern side of the lake Ontario, pro- 
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cap. vided with artillery, and all other implements to besiege 

XXV. the fort of Oswego. | 

1756. In consequence of this information, Major-General 

Hal of Webb was ordered to hold himself in readiness to march 

Loudoun with one regiment to the relief of that garrison: but, 

New York. before they could be provided with necessaries, the 
Earl of Loudoun arrived at the head-quarters at Albany, - 
on the twenty-ninth day of July. The army at this 
time is said to have consisted of regular troops to the 
number of two thousand six hundred, about seven 
thousand provincials, supposed to he in readiness to 
march from fort William Henry, under the command 
of General: Winslow, over and above a considerable 
number of batteau-men at Albany and Schenectady. 
The garrison at Oswego amounted to fourteen hundred 
soldiers, besides three hundred workmen and sailors, 
either in the fort, or posted in small parties between 
the fort and place called Burnet’s Field, to secure 
a safe passage through the country of the Six Na- 
tions, upon whose friendship there was no longer any 
reliance. By the best accounts received of the enemy’s 
force, they had about three thousand men at Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga, upon the lake Champlain: but 
their chief strength was collected upon the banks of the 
lake Ontario, where their purpose undoubtedly was to 
reduce the English fort at Oswego. ‘The immediate 
object, therefore, of Lord Loudoun’s attention was the — 
relief of this place; but his design was strenuously op- 
posed by the province of New York, and other northern 
governments, who were much more intent upon the 
reduction of Crown Point, and the security of their 
own frontiers, which they apprehended was connected 
with this conquest. ‘They insisted upon Winslow’s 
being joined by some regiments of regular troops before 
he should march against this fortress; and stipulated 
that a body of reserve should be detained at Albany, 
for the defence of that frontier, in case Winslow should 
fail in his enterprise, and be defeated. At length they 
agreed, that the regiment which Mr. Abercrombie had 
destined for that purpose should be detached for the 
relief of Oswego; and on the twelfth day of August, 
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Major-General Webb began his march with it from 


Albany; but on his arrival at the Carrying-place, be- 
tween the Mohock’s river and Wood’s creek, he re- 
ceived the disagreeable news that Oswego was taken, 
and the garrison made prisoners of war. Mr. Webb, 
apprehending himself in danger of being attacked by 
the besieging army, began immediately to render the 
creek impassable, even to canoes, by felling trees, and 
throwing them into the stream; while the enemy, 
ignorant of his numbers, and apprehensive of a like 
visitation from him, took the very same method of pre- 
venting his approach: in consequence of this appre- 
hension, he was permitted to retire unmolested. 
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The loss of the two small forts, called Ontario and Oswego 


educed by 


Oswego, was a considerable national misfortune. They the enemy. 


were erected on the south side of the great lake Ontario, 
standing on the opposite sides, at the mouth of the 
Onondaga river, that discharges itself into the lake, 
and constituted a post of great importance, where ves- 
sels had been built, to cruise upon the lake, which is a 
_kind of inland sea, and interrupt. the commerce as well 
as the motions and designs of the enemy. ‘The gar- 
rison, as we have already observed, consisted of fourteen 
hundred men, chiefly militia and new-raised recruits, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Mercer, an 
officer of courage and experience; but the situation of 
the forts was very ill chosen; the materials mostly tim- 
ber or logs of wood; the defences wretchedly contrived 
and unfinished; and, in a word, the place altogether 
untenable against any regular approach. Such were 
the forts which the enemy wisely resolved to reduce. 
Being under no apprehension for Crown Point, they 
assembled a body of troops, consisting of thirteen hun- 
dred regulars, seventeen hundred Canadians, and a 
considerable number of Indian auxiliaries, under the 
command of the Marquis de Montcalm, a vigilant and 
enterprising officer, to whom the conduct of the siege 
_ was intrusted by the Marquis de Vaudreuil, governor 
_ and lieutenant-general of New France. ‘The first step 
taken by Montcalm was to block up Oswego by water, 
with two large armed vessels, and post a strong body 
of Canadians on the road between Albany and the forts, 
$2 
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CHAP. to cut off all communication of succour and intelligence.. 
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In the mean time, he embarked his artillery and stores 
upon the lake, and landed them in the bay of Nixourl, 
the place of general rendezvous. At another creek, 
within half a league of Oswego, he erected a battery for 
the protection of his vessels; and on the twelfth day of 
August, at midnight, after his dispositions had been 
made, he opened the trenches before fort Ontario. 
The garrison, having fired away all their shells and 
ammunition, spiked up the cannon, and, deserting the 
fort, retired next day across the river into Oswego, 
which was even more exposed than the other, espe- 
cially when the enemy had taken possession of Ontario, 
from whence they immediately began to fire without 
intermission. Colonel Mercer being, on the thirteenth, 
killed by a cannon ball, the fort destitute of all cover, 
the officers divided in opinion, and the garrison in con- 
fusion, they next day demanded a capitulation, and 
surrendered prisoners of war, on condition that they 
should be exempted from plunder, conducted to Mont- 
real, and treated with humanity. ‘These conditions, 
however, the marquis did not punctually observe. ‘The 
British officers and soldiers were insulted by the savage 
Indians, who robbed them of their clothes and baggage, — 
massacred several men as they stood defenceless on the 
parade, assassinated Lieutenant De la Court, as he lay 
wounded in his tent, under the protection of a French 
officer, and barbarously scalped all the sick people in 
the hospital: finally, Montcalm, in direct violation of 
the articles, as well as in contempt of common hu- 
manity, delivered up above twenty men of the garrison 
to the Indians, in lieu of the same number they had 
lost during the siege; and, in all probability, these 
miserable captives were put to death by those barbarians 
with the most excruciating tortures, according to the 
execrable custom of the country. Those who coun- 
tenance the perpetration of cruelties at which human 
nature shudders with horror ought to be branded as 
infamous to all posterity. Such, however, were the 
trophies that, in the course of the American war, di- 
stinguished the operations of a people who pique them- 
selves upon politeness and the virtues of humanity: 
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‘The prisoners taken at Oswego, after having been thus cuap. 


barbarously treated, were conveyed in batteaux to _*X¥: 


Montreal, where they had no reason to complain of — 1756. 
their reception; and before the end of the year they 
were exchanged. ‘The victors immediately demolished 
the two forts (if they deserved that denomination), in 


which they found one hundred and twenty-one pieces 


of artillery, fourteen mortars, with a great quantity of 
ammunition, warlike stores, and provisions, besides two 
sloops, and two hundred batteaux, which likewise fell 
into their hands. Such an important magazine, de- 


_ posited in a place altogether indefensible, and without 


-_ 


the reach of immediate succour, was a flagrant proof 
of egregious folly, temerity, and misconduct. 

The Earl of Loudoun, finding the season too far ad- Further 
vanced to admit of any enterprise against the enemy, Prunes 
exerted all his endeavours in making preparations for 
an early campaign in the spring, securing the frontiers 
of the English colonies, in forming an uniform plan of 
action, and promoting a spirit of harmony among tbe 
different governments, which had been long divided by 
jarring interests, and other sources of dissension. Mean- 
while, the forts Edward and William Henry were put 


ina proper posture of defence, and secured with nu- 
merous garrisons; and the forces put imto winter- 


quarters at Albany, where comfortable barracks were 


built for that purpose. ort Granvilla, on the confines 


of Pennsylvania, an inconsiderable block-house, was 


surprised by a party of I’rench and Indians, who made 


the garrison prisoners, consisting of two-and-twenty 


‘soldiers, with a few women and children. ‘These they 


loaded with flour and provisions, and drove them into 
captivity; but the fort they reduced to ashes. Many 
shocking murders were perpetrated upon defenceless 
people, without distinction of age or sex, in different 


parts of the frontiers ; but these outrages were, in some 


measure, balanced by the advantages resulting from 


a treaty of peace, which the governor of Pennsylvania 


concluded with the Delaware Indians, a powerful tribe 
that dwell upon the river Sasquehanna, forming, as it 


were, a line along the southern skirts of the province. 
At the same time the governor of Virginia secured the 
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friendship and alliance of the Cherokees and Catawbas, 
two powerful nations adjoining to that colony, who were 
able to bring three thousand fighting men into the field. 
All these circumstances considered, Great Britain had 
reason to expect that the ensuing campaign would be 
vigorously prosecuted in America, especially as a fresh — 


reinforcement of troops, with a great supply of warlike 


stores, were sent to that country in fourteen transports, 
under convoy of two ships of war, which sailed from 
Cork, in Ireland, about the beginning of November. 
No action of great importance distinguished the naval 
transactions of this year on the side of America. In 
the beginning of June, Captain Spry, who commanded 
a small squadron, cruising off Louisbourg, in the island 
of Cape Breton, took the Arc-en-Ciel, a French ship 
of fifty guns, having on board near six hundred men, 
with a large quantity of stores and provisions for the 
earrison. He likewise made prize of another French 
ship, with seventy soldiers, two hundred barrels of 
powder, two large brass mortars, and other stores of 
the like destination. On the twenty-seventh day of 
July, Commodore Holmes, being in the same latitude, 
with two large ships and a couple of sloops, engaged 
two French ships of the line and four frigates, and 
obliged them to sheer off, after an obstinate dispute. 
A great number of privateers were equipped in this 
country, as well as in the West India islands belonging 
to the crown of Great Britain; and as those seas 
swarmed with French vessels, their cruises proved very 


_ advantageous to the adventurers. 


"Transac- 
tions in the 


East Indies. 


Scenes of higher import were this year acted by the 
British arms in the East Indies. The cessation .of ho- 
stilities between the English and French companies on 
the peninsula of Indus, though it encouraged Mr. Clive 
to visit his native country, was not of long duration; 
for in a few months both sides recommenced their 
operations, no longer as auxiliaries to the princes of the 
country, but as principals and rivals, both in arms and 
commerce. Major Lawrence, who now enjoyed the 
chief command of the English force, obtained divers 
advantages over the enemy; and prosecuted his success 
with such vigour as, in all probability, would, in a little 
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time, have terminated the war according to his own cuHap. 
wish, when the progress of his arms was interrupted cara ae 
and suspended by an unfortunate event at Calcutta, the 1756. 
cause of which is not easily explained ; for extraordinary 

pains have been taken to throw a veil over some trans- 
actions, from whence this calamity was immediately or 
remotely derived. a) 

The old Suba or Viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Calcutta be- 
Orixa, dying in the month of April, in the year one the vieeoy 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, was succeeded of Bengal. 
by his adopted son, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young man 
of violent passions, without principle, fortitude, or good 
faith, who began his administration with acts of perfidy 
and violence. In all probability, his design against the 
English settlements was suggested by his rapacious dis- 
position, on a belief that they abounded with treasure; 
as the pretences which he used for commencing hosti- 
lities were altogether inconsistent, false, and frivolous. 

In the month of May, he caused the English factory 
at Cassimbuzzar to be invested, and inviting Mr. Watts, 
the chief of the factory, to a conference, under the sanc- 
tion of a safe conduct, detained him as prisoner ; then, 
by means of fraud and force intermingled, made him- 
self master of the factory. ‘This exploit being achieved, 
he made no secret of his design to deprive the English 
of all their settlements. With this view he marched to 
* Calcutta, at the head of a numerous army, and invested 
the place, which was then in no posture of defence. 

The governor, intimidated by the number and power Deplorable 
of the enemy, abandoned the fort, and, with some prin- 4% aes 
cipal persons residing in the settlement, took refuge on rished in the 
board a ship in the river, carrying along with them their eee 
most valuable effects, and the books of the company. 

Thus the defence of the place devolved to Mr. Holwell, 
the second in command, who, with the assistance of a 
few gallant officers, and a very feeble garrison, main- 
~ tained it with uncommon courage and resolution against 
several attacks, until he was overpowered by numbers, 

and the enemy had forced their way into the castle. 
Then he was obliged to submit ; and the suba, or vice- 
‘roy, promised, on the word of a soldier, that no injury 
should be done to him or his garrison. Nevertheless, 
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cuAP. they were all driven, to the number of one hundred — 

XXV. and forty-six persons of both sexes, into a place called _ 

1756. the Black Hole prison, a cube of about eighteen feet, — 
walled up to the eastward and southward, the only 
quarters from which they could expect the least re- 
freshing air, and open to the westward by two windows — 
strongly barred with iron, through which there was no — 
perceptible circulation. ‘The humane reader will con- 
ceive with horror the miserable situation to which they 
must have been reduced, when thus stewed up in a 
close sultry night under such a climate as that of Bengal, 
especially when he reflects that many of them were 
wounded, and all of them fatigued with hard duty. 
Transported with rage to find themselves thus bar- — 
barously cooped up in a place where they must be ex- — 
posed to suffocation, those hapless victims endeavoured 
to force open the door, that they might rush upon the — 
swords of the barbarians by whom they were surrounded; 
but all their efforts were ineffectual: the door was made 
to open inwards, and being once shut upon them, the 
crowd pressed upon it so strongly as to render all their 
endeavours abortive: then they were overwhelmed 
with distraction and despair. Mr. Holwell, who had 
placed himself at one of the windows, accosted a Jem- — 
mautdaar, or serjeant of the Indian guard, and having 
endeavoured to excite his compassion, by drawing a 
pathetic picture of their sufferings, promised to gratify 
him with a thousand rupees in the morning, if he could 
find means to remove one half of them into a separate 
apartment. The soldier, allured by the promise of such 
a reward, assured him he would do his endeavour for 
their relief, and retired for that purpose; but in a few 
minutes returned, and told him that the suba, by whose 
order alone such a step could be taken, was asleep, and 
no person durst disturb his repose. By this time a — 
profuse sweat had broke out on every individual, and — 
this was attended with an insatiable thirst, which be- 
came the more intolerable as the body was drained of — 
its moisture. In vain those miserable objects stripped 
themselves of their clothes, squatted. down on their 
hams, and fanned the air with their hats, to produce a 
refreshing undulation. Many were unable to rise again 
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or suffocated. The dreadful symptom of thirst was now 


- accompanied with a difficulty of respiration, and every 


individual gasped for breath. ‘Their despair became 


= 
= 


a 


outrageous: again they attempted to force the door, 


_ and provoke the guard to fire upon them by execration 


and abuse. The cry of “‘ Water! water!’ issued from 


every mouth. Even the Jemmautdaar was moved to 


compassion at their distress. He ordered his soldiers 
to bring some skins of water, which served only to en- 


rage the appetite, and increase the general agitation. 


There was no other way of conveying it through the 
windows but by hats, and this was rendered ineffectual 
by the eagerness and transports of the wretched pri- 


 soners, who, at sight of it, struggled and raved even in 


fits of delirium. In consequence of these contests, very 
little reached those who stood nearest the windows, 
while the rest, at the farther end of the prison, were 
totally excluded from all relief, and continued calling 
upon their friends for assistance, and conjurmg them 
by all the tender ties of pity and affection. To those 
who were indulged, it proved pernicious; for, mstead 
of allaying their-thirst, it enraged their impatience for 
more. The confusion became general and horrid; all 
was clamour and contest: those who were at a distance 
endeavoured to force their passage to the‘ window, and 
the weak were pressed down to the ground, never te 
rise again. The inhuman ruffians without derived 
entertainment from their misery: they supplied the 


prisoners with more water, and held up lights close to 


the bars, that they might enjoy the inhuman pleasure 
of seeing them fight for the baneful indulgence. Mr. 
Holwell seeing all his. particular friends lying dead 
around him, and trampled upon by the living, finding 
himself wedged up so close as to be deprived of all mo- 


tion, begged, as the last instance of their regard, that 
they would remove the pressure, and allow him to re- 
tire from the window, that he might die in quiet. Even 


in those dreadful circumstances, which might be sup- 
posed to have levelled all distinction, the poor delirious 
wretches manifested a respect for his rank and character : 


they forthwith gave way, and he forced his passage into 
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from this posture, but falling down were trod to death, cHap. 
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cuap. the centre of the place, which was not crowded so much, 
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because, by this time, about one-third of the number 
had perished, and lay in little compass on the floor, 
while the rest still crowded to both windows. He 
retired to a platform at the farther end of the room, 
and laying down upon some of his dead friends, recom- 
mended his soul to heaven. Here his thirst grew in- 
supportable; his difficulty in breathing increased, and 
he was seized with a strong palpitation. ‘These violent 
symptoms, which he could not bear, urged him to make 
another effort: he forced his way back to the window, 
and cried aloud, “« Water! for God’s sake!’? He had 
been supposed already dead by his wretched companions, 
but finding him still alive, they exhibited another ex- 
traordinary proof of tenderness and regard to his per-— 
son: ‘Give him water,’’ they cried; nor would any 
of them attempt to touch it until he had drank. He 
now breathed more freely, and the palpitation ceased ; 
but finding himself still more thirsty after drinking, he 
abstained from water, and moistened his mouth trom 
time to time, by sucking the perspiration from his shirt 
sleeves‘. The miserable prisoners, perceiving that water 
rather aggravated than relieved their distress, grew 
clamorous for air, and repeated their insults to the 
guard, loading the suba and his gevernor with the most 
virulent reproach. , From railing they had recourse to 
prayer, beseeching Heaven to put an end to their misery. 
They now began to drop on all hands; but then a 
steam arose from the living and the dead, as pungent 
and volatile as spirit of hartshorn; so that all who 


could not approach the windows were suffocated. Mr. 


Holwell, being weary of life, retired once more to the 
platform, and stretched himself by the Rev. Mr. Jervis 
Bellamy, who, together with his son, a lieutenant, lay 
dead in each other’s embrace. In this situation he was 
soon deprived of sense, and lay to all appearance dead 
till day broke, when his body was discovered, and Te 
moved by his surviving friends to one of the windows, 
where the fresh air revived him, and he was restored to 


In his despair of obtaining water, this unhappy gentleman had attempted to 
drink his own urine, but found it imtolerably bitter; whereas the moisture that 
flowed from the pores of his body was soft, pleasant, and refreshing. 
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his sight and senses. The suba, at last, being informed cuHap. 


that the greater part of the prisoners were suffocated, 
inquired if the chief was alive ; and being answered in 
the affirmative, sent an order for their immediate release, 
when no more than twenty-three survived of a hun- 
dred and forty-six who had entered alive. 


Nor was the late deliverance, even of these few, Additional 
cruelties ex- 
ercised on 


owing to any sentiment of compassion in the viceroy. 


XXYV. 
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He had received intimation that there was a consider- M. Hol- 


able treasure secreted in the fort, and that Mr. Holwell 
knew the place where it was deposited. ‘That gentle- 
man, who, with his surviving companions, had been 
seized with a putrid fever, immediately upon their re- 
lease, was dragged in that condition before the inhuman 
suba, who questioned him about the treasure, which 
existed nowhere but in his own imagination ; and would 
_ give no credit to his protestations, when he solemnly 
declared he knew of no such deposit. Mr. Holwell 
and three of his friends were loaded with fetters, and 
conveyed three miles to the Indian camp, where 
they lay all night exposed to a severe rain: next morn- 
ing they were brought back to town, still manacled, 
under the scorching beams of a sun imtensely hot; and 
must infallibly have expired, had not nature expelled 
the fever in large painful boils, that covered almost the 
whole body. In this piteous condition they were em- 
barked in an open boat for Muxadavad, the capital of 
Bengal, and underwent such cruel treatment and misery 
in their passage, as would shock the humane reader, 
should he peruse the particulars. At Muxadavad they 
were led through the city in chains, as a spectacle to 
the inhabitants, lodged -in an open stable, and treated 
for some days as the worst of criminals. At length, 
the suba’s grandmother interposed her mediation in 
their behalf; and as that prince was by this time con- 
vinced that there was no treasure concealed at Calcutta, 
he ordered them to be set at liberty. When some of 
his sycophants opposed this indulgence, representing 
that Mr. Holwell had still enough left to pay a con- 
siderable ransom, he replied, with some marks of com- 
punction and generosity, “If he has any thing left, let 
him keep it; his suffermgs have been great: he shall 


well. 


= 
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have his liberty.”? Mr. Holwell and his friends were 
no sooner unfettered than they took water from the 
Dutch tanksall or mint, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, where they were received with great tenderness 
and humanity. ‘The reader, we hope, will excuse us 
for having thus particularized a transaction so inter- 
esting and extraordinary in all its circumstances. The 
suba having destroyed Calcutta, and dispersed the in- 
habitants, extorted large sums from the French and 
Dutch factories, that he might display a spirit of im- 
partiality against all the Europeans, even in his oppres- 
sion, and returned to his city of Muxadavad in triumph. 
By the reduction of Calcutta, the English Kast India 
company’s affairs were so much embroiled in that part 
of the world, that perhaps nothing could have retrieved 
them but the interposition of a national force, and the 
good fortune of a Clive, whose enterprises were always 
crowned with success. 

As the English East India company had, for a whole 
century, been at a considerable expense in maintaining 
a marine force at Bombay, to protect their ships from 
the piracies of the Angrias, who had rendered them- 
selves independent. princes, and fortified Geriah in that 
neighbourhood ; many unsuccessful attempts had been 


made to destroy their naval power, and reduce the for- 


tress, under which they always took shelter. In the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, the 
fleet of ‘Tullagee Angria, the reigning prince, attacked _ 
three Dutch ships of force, which they either took or 
destroyed. Elated with this success, he boasted that 
he should, in a little time, sweep the seas of the Ku- 
ropeans, and began to build some large ships, to rein- 
force his grabs and gallivats, which were the vessels on 
which he had formerly depended. Next year his neigh- 
bours, the Mahrattas, having signified to the presidency 
at Bombay that they were disposed to join in the ne- 
cessary service of humbling this common enemy, so 
formidable to the whole Malabar coast, Commodore 
James was detached with some ships of force to attack 
Angria, in conjunction with those allies. ‘They accord- 
ingly jomed him with seven grabs and sixty gallivats. 
They proceeded to the harbour of Severndroog, where 
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Angria’s fleet lay at anchor: but they no sooner received CHAP. 
‘intelligence of his approach than they slipped their _**Y- 
cables, and stood out to sea. He chased them with all — 1756. 
the canvas he could carry ; but their vessels being lighter 

than his, they escaped; and he returned to Severn- 
droog, which is a fortress situated on an island within 
musket-shot of the main land, strongly but irregularly 
fortified, and mounted with fifty-four pieces of cannon. 
There were three other small forts on the Continent, 

the largest of which was called Goa. On the second 

day of April, the commodore began to batter and bom- 

bard the island, fort, and fort Goa, at the same time. 

That of Severndroog was set on fire; one of the ma- 
gazines blew up; a general conflagration ensued ; the 
garrisons were overwhelmed with fire and confusion ; 

the English seamen landed under cover of the fire from 

the ships, and took the place by storm with very little 

loss. ‘The other forts were immediately surrendered, 

and all of these, by treaty, delivered to the Mahrattas. 

On the eighth of April, the commodore anchored off 
Bancote, now called Fort Victoria, one of the most 
northern parts of Angria’s dominion, which surrendered 
without opposition, and still remains in the hands of 

the English East India company, by the consent of the 
Mahrattas. The harbour is good, and here is a great 

trade for salt and other commodities sent hither from 
Bombay. 

It was in November following, that the squadron For of Ge- 
under Admiral Watson arrived at Bombay, where it ty Admiral 
was resolved to give Angria the finishing stroke, still ae oe 
in conjunction with the Mahrattas. Meanwhile Com- 
modore James was sent to reconnoitre Geriah, the 
capital of his dominions, and to sound the depth of the 
harbour; a service which he successfully performed. 

The admiral being joined by a division of ships, fitted 
out at the company’s expense, having on board a body 
of troops commanded by Colonel Clive, sailed on the 
seventh day of February, and found in the neighbour- 
hood of Geriah the Mahratta fleet, consisting of four 
erabs, and forty smaller vessels, called gallivats, lying 
to the northward of the place, in a creek called Raji- 
pore; and a land army of horse and foot, amounting to 
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seven or eight thousand men, the whole commanded by 
Rhamagee Punt, who had already taken one small 
fort, and was actually treating about the surrender of 
Geriah. Angria himself had quitted the place, but his 
wife and family remained under the protection of his 
brother-in-law ; who, being summoned to surrender by 
a message from the admiral, replied that he would de- 
fend the place to the last extremity. In consequence 
of this refusal, the whole English fleet, in two divisions, 
sailed on the twelfth day of February into the harbour, 
and sustained a warm fire from the enemy’s batteries 
as they passed, as well as from the grabs posted in the 
harbour for that purpose; this, however, was soon si- 
lenced after the ships were brought to their stations, 
so as to return the salutation. Between the hours of 
four and five in the afternoon, a shell being thrown 
into one of Angria’s armed vessels set her on fire; and 
the flames communicating to the rest, they were all 
destroyed ; between six and seven the fort was set. on 
fire by another shell; and soon after the firmg ceased 
on both sides. The admiral, suspecting that the go- 
vernor of the place would surrender it to the Mahrattas 
rather than to the English, disembarked all the troops 
under Mr. Clive, that he might be at hand, in case of 
emergency, to take possession. In the mean time, the 
fort was bombarded; the line-of-battle ships were 
warped near enough to batter in breach; and then the 
admiral sent an officer, with a flag of truce, to the go- 
vernor, requiring him to surrender. His proposal being 
again rejected, the English ships renewed their fire 
next. day with redoubled vigour. About one o’clock 
the magazine of the fort blew up, and at four the gar- 
rison hung out a white flag for capitulation. ‘Uhe 
parley that ensued proving ineffectual, the engagement 
began again, and continued till fifteen minutes after 
five; when the white flag was again displayed, and now 
the governor submitted to the terms which were im- 
posed. Angria’s flag was immediately hauled down ; 
and two English captains, taking possession of the fort 
with a detachment, forthwith hoisted the British ensign. 
To these captains, whose names were Buchannan and 
Forbes, the Mahrattas offered a bribe of fifty thousand 
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rupees, if they would allow them to pass their guards, 
that they might take possession of the fort for them- 
selves ; but this offer was rejected with disdain, and 
immediately disclosed to Colonel Clive, who took ef- 
fectual measures to frustrate their design. In this 
place, which was reduced with very inconsiderable loss, 
the conquerors found above two hundred cannon, six 
brass mortars, a large quantity of ammunition, with 
money and effects to the value of one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. ‘The fleet which was destroyed 
consisted of eight grabs, one ship finished, two upon 
the stocks, and a good number of gallivats. Among the 
prisoners, the admiral found Angria’s wife, children, 
and mother, towards whom he demeaned himself with 
great humanity. ‘Three hundred European soldiers, 
and as many sepoys, were left to guard the fort; and 
four of the company’s armed vessels remained in the 
harbour for the defence of the place, which was ex- 
tremely well situated for commerce’. 
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The admiral and Mr. Clive sailed back to Madras Their sub- 


in triumph, and there another plan was formed for re- 


sequent pro- 
ceedings in 


storing the company’s affairs upon the Ganges, recover- the river 
‘ G 


ing Calcutta, and. taking vengeance on the cruel Viceroy 
of Bengal. In October they set sail again for the bottom 
of the bay; and about the beginning of December ar- 
rived at Balasore, in the kingdom of Bengal. Having 
crossed the Braces, they proceeded up the river Ganges 
as far as Falta, where they found Governor Drake, and 
the other persons who had escaped on board of the 
ships when Calcutta was invested. Colonel Clive was 
disembarked with his forces to attack the fort of Bus- 
budgia by land, while the admiral battered it by sea ; 
but the place being ill provided with cannon, did not 
hold out above an hour after the firmg began. ‘This 


s When the admiral entered their apartment, the whole family, shedding floods of 
tears, fell with their faces to the ground; from which being raised, the mother of 
Angria told him, in a piteous tone, the people had no king, she no son, her daughter 
no husband, their children no father. The admiral replying, ‘‘ they must look upon 

him as their father and their friend;” the youngest boy, about six years of age, 
seized him by the hand, and sobbing exclaimed, *‘ then you shall be my father.”’ 
Mr. Watson was so affected with this pathetic address, that the tears trickled down 
e cheeks, while he assured them they might depend upon his protection and friend- 
ship. 
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conquest being achieved at a very easy purchase, two 
of the greatest ships anchored between ‘Tanny Fort and 
a battery on the other side of the river, which were 
abandoned before one shot was discharged against 
either ; thus the passage was laid open to Calcutta, the 
reduction of which we shall record among the transac- 
tions of the ensuing year. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Motives of the War in Germany.—Conspiracy in Sweden.—Mea- 
sures taken by the King of Prussia and Elector of Hanover.— 
Endeavours of the Court of Vienna to frustrate them.—His Prus- 
sian Majesty demands an Explanation from the Empress-Queen. 
— Her Answer.—The Prussian Army enters Saxony, and publishes 
a Manifesto.—Prince Ferdinand takes Leipsic—King of Prussia 

takes Possession of Dresden, and blocks up the King of Poland at 
Pirna.— Prussian Army penetrates into Bohemia, and fights the 
Battle of Lowoschutz.—Saxon Army surrenders.—King of Po- 
land’s Memorial to the States-General.—Imperial Decrees pub- 
lished against the King of Prussia.—Declarations of different 
‘Powers.—His Prussian Majesty’s Answer to the Saxon Memorial. 
—And Justification of his Conduct.——Remarks on both those 
Pieces.—Disputes between the Parliament of Paris and the Clergy. 

_ —Dearth of Corn in England.—Hanoverian Auxiliaries sent 
_back.—Session opened.—Debates on the Address.—Bill passed 
for prohibiting the Exportation of Corn.— Message to the House 
concerning Admiral Byng.—Supplies granted.—Reflections on the 
continental War.— Messages from the King to the Parliament.— 

_ Measures taken to remove the Scarcity of Corn.— Militia Bill— 
Petitions for and ‘against it.—Altered by the Lords.—Bill for 
quartering the foreign Troops, and for regulating the Marines 
while on Shore.—Bill for the more speedy recruiting the Land 
Forces and Marines.—Act relating to Pawnbrokers and Gaming- 

_ Houses.—Laws relating to the Wages of Weavers, and to the 
Improvement of the British Fishery.—Act for importing American 
Iron, Duty free.—Regulations with Respect to the Importation of 

_ _Silkk.—Smugglers encouraged to enter into his Majesty’s Service. 

_—Inquiry into the Scarcity of Corn.—Investigation of the Loss 
of Minorca.—Examination of the American Contract.—Inquiry 
into the Conduct of Admiral Knowles, as Governor of Jamaica.— 
Resolutions concerning Milford-Haven.—Session closed.—Trial 
of Admiral Byng.—Recommended to Mercy.—Message from the 
King to the Parliament respecting the Sentenge.—Bill to release 

the Members of the Court Martial from their Oath of Secrecy.— 
Execution of Admiral Byng—Paper delivered by him to the Mar- 
shal of the Admiralty.—Remarks on his Fate. 


Havine thus, to the best of our power, given a faith- CHAS 
ful and exact detail of every material event in which ——— 
Great Britain was concerned, either at home or in her 17°. 
settlements abroad, during the greatest part of the year ee 
one thousand ‘seven hundred and fifty-six, we shall now Germany 
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cuap. return to Europe, and endeavour to explain the begin- 
XXVI- ning of a bloody war in Germany, which then seemed. 


1756. 


to have become the chief object of the British councils. 
On the eve of a rupture between France and England, 
it was natural for his Britannic majesty to provide for 
the safety of his electoral dominions, the only quarter 
by which he was at all accessible to the efforts of the . 
enemy, who he foresaw would not fail to annoy him 
through that avenue. He, at that time, stood upon in- 
different terms with the King of Prussia, who was con- 
sidered as a partisan and ally of France; and he knew 
that the House of Austria alone would not be sufficient 
to support him against two such powerful antagonists. 
In this emergency, he had recourse to the Empress of — 
Russia, who, in consequence of a large subsidy granted 
by England, engaged to furnish a strong body of forces 
for the defence of Hanover. His Prussian majesty, 
startled at the conditions of this treaty, took an oppor- 
tunity to declare that he would not suffer foreign forces 
of any nation to enter the empire, either as principals 
or auxiliaries ; a declaration which probably flowed from 
a jealousy and aversion he had conceived to the court 
of Petersburgh, as well as from a resolution he had 
formed of striking some great stroke in Germany, with- 
out any risk of being restricted or controlled. He knew 
he should give umbrage to the French king, who had 
already made preparations for penetrating into West- 
phalia; but he took it for granted he should be able to 
exchange his connexions with France for the alliance 
with Great Britain, which would be much less trouble- 
some, and much more productive of advantage ; indeed, 
such an alliance was the necessary consequence of his 
declaration. Had his Britannic majesty made a requi- 
sition of the Russian auxiliaries, he must have exposed 
himself to the resentment of a warlike monarch, who 
hovered on the skirts of his electorate at the head of 
one hundred and forty thousand men, and could have 
subdued the whole country in one week ; and if he for- 
bore to avail himself of the treaty with the czarina, he 
did not know how soon the King of Prussia might be 
reconciled to his most christian majesty’s design of m- 
vasion. As for the empress-queen, her attention was 
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engrossed by schemes for her interest or preservation; CHAP. 
and her hands so full, that she either could not, or **V) 
would not, fulfil the engagements she had contracted 1756. _ 
with her former and firmest allies. In these circum- 
stances the King of England sought and obtained the 
alliance of Prussia, which, to the best of our compre- 
hension, entailed upon Great Britain the enormous bur- 
then of extravagant subsidies, together with the intoler- 
able expense of a continental war, without being pro- 
ductive of one advantage, either positive or negative, to 
England or Hanover. On the contrary, this connexion 
threw the empress-queen into the arms of France, whose 
friendship she bought at the expense of the barrier in 
the Netherlands, acquired with infinite labour, by the 
blood and treasure of the maritime powers: it gave 
birth to a confederacy of despotic princes; sufficient, if 
their joint force was fully exerted, to overthrow the 
liberties of all the free states in Europe; and, after all, 
Hanover has been overrun and subdued by the enemy ; 
and the King of Prussia put to the ban of the empire. 
All these consequences are, we apprehend, fairly de- 
ducible from the resolution which his Prussian majesty 
took at this juncture, to precipitate a war with the house 
of Austria. The apparent motives that prompted him 
_to this measure we shall presently explain. In the mean 
time, the defensive treaty between the empress-queen 
and France was no sooner ratified, than the czarina was 
invited to accede tothe alliance, and a private minister 
sent from Paris to Petersburgh, to negotiate the con- 
ditions of this accession, which the Empress of Russia 
accordingly embraced : a circumstance so agreeable to 
the court of Versailles, that the Marquis de L’ Hopital 
was immediately appointed ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the court of Russia. Applica- 
tions were likewise made to the courts of Madrid and 
Turin, soliciting their concurrence ; but their catholic 
and Sardinian majesties wisely resolved to observe a 
neutrality. At the same time, intrigues were begun by Conspiracy 
the French emissaries in the senate of Sweden, in order ™ eect: 
to kindle up a war between that nation and Prussia ; 
and their endeavours succeeded in the sequel, even con- 


trary to the inclination of their sovereign. At present,, 
ate 
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Prussia and 


Elector of 
Hanover. 
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a plot was discovered for altering the form of govern- 
ment, by increasing the power of the crown ; and several 
persons of rank being convicted upon trial, were be- 
headed as principals in this conspiracy. Although it 
did not appear that the king or queen were at all con- 
cerned in the scheme, his Swedish majesty thought him- 
self so hardly treated by the diet, that he threatened to 
resign his royalty, and retire into his own hereditary 
dominions. ‘This design was extremely disagreeable to 
the people in general, who espoused his cause in oppo- 
sition to the diet, by whom they conceived themselves 
more oppressed than they should have been under an 
unlimited monarchy. \ 
The King of Prussia, alarmed at these formidable 

alliances, ordered all his forces to be completed, and 
held in readiness to march at the first. notice ; and a 
report was industriously circulated, that, by a secret 
article in the late treaty between France and the house 
of Austria, these two powers had obliged themselves to 
destroy the protestant religion, and overturn the free- 
dom of the empire, by a forced election of a king of the 
Romans. The cry of religion was no impolitic mea- 
sure: but it no longer produced the same effect as in 
times past.. Religion was made a pretence on both 
sides ; for the partisans of the empress-queen insinuated, 
on all occasions, that the ruin of the catholic faith in 
Germany was the principal object of the. new alliance 
between the Kings of Great Britain and Prussia. It was 
in consequence of such suggestions, that his Britannic 
majesty ordered his electoral minister at the diet to 
deliver a memorial to all the ministers at Ratisbon, ex- 
pressing his surprise to find the treaty he had concluded 
with the King of Prussia industriously represented as 
a ground of apprehension and umbrage, especially for 
religion. He observed, that as France had made open 
dispositions for invading the electorate of Hanover, and 
disturbing the peace of the empire; that as he had been 


denied, by the empress-queen, the succours stipulated 


in treaties of alliance ; and as he was refused assistance 
by certain states of the empire, who even seemed dis- 
posed to favour such a diversion; he had, in order to: 
provide for the security of his own dominions, to esta~ 
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blish peace and tranquillity in the empire, and maintain 


its system and privileges, without any prejudice to reli- 
gion, concluded a defensive treaty with the King of 
Prussia: that, by this instance of patriotic zeal for the 
welfare of Germany, he had done an essential service 
to the empress-queen, and performed the part which 
the head of the empire, in dignity and duty, ought to 
have acted; that time would demonstrate how little it 
was the interest of the empress-queen to engage in a 
strict alliance with a foreign power, which, for upwards 
of two centuries, had ravaged the principal provinces of 
the empire, maintained repeated wars against the arch- 
ducal house of Austria, and always endeavoured, as 
it suited her views, to excite distrust and dissension 
among the princes and states that compose the Ger- 
- manic body. 
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The court of Vienna formed two considerable armies Exdeavours 


of the court 


in Bohemia and Moravia; yet pretended that they had o¢ Vienna 
nothing in view but self-preservation, and solemnly dis- a sees 


claimed both the secret article, and the design which 
had been laid to their charge. His most christian ma- 
jesty declared, by his minister at Berlin, that he had no 
other intention but to maintain the public tranquillity 
of Europe; and this being the sole end of all his mea- 
sures, he beheld, with surprise, the preparations and 
armaments of certain potentates: that, whatever might 
be the view with which they were made, he was dis- 
posed to make use of the power which God had put 
to his hands, not only to maintain the public peace 
of Europe against all who should attempt to disturb it, 
but also to employ all his forces, agreeably to his en- 
gagements, for the assistance of his ally, m case her 
dominions should be attacked: finally, that he would 
act in the same manner in behalf of all the other powers 
with whom he was in alliance. ‘This mtimation made 
very little impression upon the King of Prussia, who 
had already formed his plan, and was determined to 
execute his purpose. What his original plan might 
have been, we shall not pretend to disclose; nor do 
we believe he imparted it to any confident or ally. It 
must be confessed, however, that the intrigues of the 
‘court of Vienna furnished him with a specious pretence 
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cuap. for drawing the sword, and commencing hostilities. 


XXVI. 


1756. 


His Prus- 
sian ma- 
jesty de- 
mands an. 
explanation 
from the 
empress- 
queen. 


The empress-queen had some reason to be jealous of 
such a formidable neighbour. She remembered his 
irruption into Bohemia, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-four, at a time when she thought 
that country, and all her other dominions, secure from 
his invasion, by the treaty of Breslau, which she had in 
no particular contravened. She caballed against him 
in different courts of Europe: she concluded a treaty 
with the czarina, which, though seemingly defensive, 
implied an intention of making conquests upon: this 
monarch: she endeavoured to engage the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, as a contracting power in 
this confederacy ;.and, if he had not been afraid of a 
sudden visit from his neighbour of Prussia, it cannot 
be supposed but he would have been pleased to con- 
tribute to the humiliation of a prince, who had once 
before, without the least provocation, driven him from 
his dominions, taken possession of his capital, routed 
his troops, and obliged him to pay a million of crowns 
to indemnify him for the expense of this expedition ; 
but he carefully avoided taking such a step as might 
expose him to another invasion, and even refused to 
accede to the treaty of Petersburgh, though it was ex- 
pressly defensive; the casus foederis being his Prussian 
majesty’s attacking either of the contracting parties. 
It appears, however, that Count de Bruhl, prime mi- 
nister and favourite of the King of Poland, had, m 
conjunction with some of the Austrian ministers, car- 
ried on certain scandalous intrigues, in order to embroil 
the King of Prussia with the Empress of Russia, be- 
tween whom a misunderstanding had long subsisted. 
His Prussian majesty, perceiving the military pre- 
parations of the court of Vienna, and having obtained ° 
intelligence of their secret negotiations with different 
owers of Europe, ordered M. de Klingraafe, his mi- 
nister at the imperial court, to demand whether all 
these preparations for war, on the frontiers of Silesia, 
were designed against him, and what were the inten- 
tions of her imperial majesty? ‘l’o this demand the em- 
press replied, that in the present juncture she had found 
it necessary to make armaments, as well for her own 
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defence as for that of her allies; but that they did not. 


tend to the prejudice of any person or state whatever. 
The king, far from being satisfied with this general 
answer, sent fresh orders to Klingraafe, to represent 
that, after the king had dissembled as long as he thought 
consistent with his safety and honour, the bad designs 
imputed to the empress would not suffer him longer to 
disguise his sentiments; that he was acquainted with 
the offensive projects which the two courts had formed 
at Petersburgh; that he knew they had engaged to at- 
tack him suddenly with an army of two hundred thou- 
sand men; a design which would have been executed 
in the spring of the year, had not the Russian forces 
wanted recruits, their fleet mariners, and Livonia a 
sufficient quantity of corn for their support; that he 
constituted the empress arbiter of peace or war: if she 
desired the former, he required a clear and formal de- 
claration, or positive assurance, that she had no inten- 
tion to attack him, either this year or the next; but he 
should look upon an ambiguous answer as a declaration 
of war; and he called Heaven to witness, that the em- 
press alone would be guilty of the innocent blood that 
should be spilt, and all the dismal consequences that 
would attend the commission of hostilities. 
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A declaration of this nature might have provoked a Her answer. 


less haughty court than that of Vienna, and, indeed, 
seems to have been calculated on purpose to exasperate 
the pride of her imperial majesty, whose answer he soon 
received to this effect: that his majesty the King of 
Prussia had already been employed, for some time, in 
all kinds of the most considerable preparation of war, 
and the most disquieting with regard to the public tran- 
quillity, when he thought fit to demand explanations 
of her majesty, touching the military dispositions that 
were making in her dominions; dispositions on which 
she had not resolved till after the preparations of his 
Prussian majesty had been made ; that though her ma- 
_jesty might have declined explaining herself on those 
subjects, which required no explanation, she had been 
pleased to declare, with her own mouth, to M . de Klin- 
graafe, that: the eritical state of public affairs rendered 
the measures she had taken absolutely necessary for 
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cuap, her own safety, and that of her allies; but that, in other 


XXVI. 


17 


5 


6. 


respects, they tended to the prejudice of no person 
whatsoever; that her imperial majesty had undoubtedly 
a right to form what judgment she pleased on the cir- 
cumstances of the times; and likewise, that it belonged 
to none but herself to estimate her own danger; that 
her declaration was so clear, she never imagined it 
could be thought otherwise; that being accustomed to 
receive, as well as to practise, the decorums which sove- 
reigns. owe to each other, she could not hear without. 
astonishment and sensibility the contents of the me- 
morial now presented by M. de Klingraafe ; so extra- 
ordinary both in the matter and expressions, that she 
would find herself under the necessity of transgressing’ 
the bounds of that moderation which she had prescribed’ 
to herself, were she to answer the whole of its contents; 
nevertheless, she thought proper to declare, that the 
information communicated to his Prussian majesty, of 
an offensive alliance against him, subsisting between 
herself and the Empress of Russia, together with the 
circumstances and pretended stipulations of that alliance, 
was absolutely false and forged, for no such treaty did 
exist, or ever had existed. She concluded with ob- 
serving, that this declaration would enable all Europe 
to judge of what weight and quality those dreadful 
events were which Klingraafe’s memorial announced ; 
and to perceive that, in any case, they could not be~ 
imputed to her imperial majesty. ‘This answer, though 
seemingly explicit, was not deemed sufficiently cate- 
gorical, or, at least, not suitable to the purposes of the 
King of Prussia, who, by his resident at Vienna, once 
more declared, that if the empress-queen would sign a 
positive assurance that she would not attack his Prussian 
majesty, either this year or the next, he would directly 
withdraw his troops, and let things be restored to their 
former footing. ‘Vhis demand was evaded, on pretence 
that such an assurance could not be more binding than 
the solemn treaty by which he was already secured; 
a treaty which the empress-queen had no intention to 
violate. But, before an answer could be delivered, the 
king had actually invaded Saxony, and published his 
declaration against the court of Vienna. The court of 
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Vienna, believing that the King of Prussia was bent cuap. 
upon employing his arms somewhere; being piqued at ***! 
the dictatorial manner in which his demands were con-. 1756. 
veyed ; unwilling to laythemselves under further restric- 

tions; apprehensive of giving umbrage to their allies, 

and confident of having provided for their own security, 
resolved to run the risk of his resentment, not without 

hopes of being indemnified, in the course of the war, 

for that part of Silesia which the queen had been obliged 

to cede in the treaty of Breslau. : 

Both sides being thus prepared, and perhaps equally The Prus- 
eager for action, the King of Prussia would no longer % "2¥ 
suspend his operations, and the storm fell first upon ony, and ; 
Saxony. He resolved to penetrate through that country PU yer * 


manifesto. 


mto Bohemia, and even to take possession of it as a Prince Fer- 
frontier, as well as for the convenience of ingress and eer 
egress to and from the Austrian dominions. — Besides, 
he had reason to believe the King of Poland, Elector 
of Saxony, was connected with the czarina and the em- 
press-queen ; therefore, he thought it would be impolitic 
to leave that prince in any condition to give him the 
least disturbance. His army entered the Saxon territory 
towards the latter end of August, when he published 
a declaration, importing that the unjust conduct and 
dangerous views of the court of Vienna against his ma- 
jesty’s dominions laid him under the necessity of taking 
proper measures for protecting his territories and sub- 
jects; that for this purpose he could not forbear taking 
the disagreeable resolution to enter with his troops the 
hereditary dominions of his majesty the King of Po- 
Jand, Elector of Saxony; but he protested, before God 
and man, that, on account of his personal esteem and 
friendship for that prince, he would not have proceeded 
to this extremity, had he not been forced to it by the 
Jaws of war, the fatality of the present conjuncture, 
and the necessity of providing for the defence and se- 
curity of his subjects. He reminded the public of the 
tenderness with which he had treated the Elector of 
Saxony, during the campaign of the year one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-four, and of the bad. conse- 
“quences resulting to that monarch from his engage- 
ments with the enemies of Prussia. He declared that 
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cuap. the apprehensions of being exposed again to such en- 
XXVI-_terprises had obliged him to take those precautions 
1756. which prudence dictated: but he protested, in the most 
solemn manner, that he had no hostile views against 
his Polish majesty, or his dominions; that his troops 
did not enter Saxony as enemies, and he had taken 
care that they should observe the best order and the 
most exact discipline; that he desired nothing more 
ardently than the happy minute that should procure to 
him the satisfaction of restoring to his Polish majesty 
his hereditary dominions, which he had seized only as 
a sacred depositum. By his minister at Dresden, he 
had demanded a free passage for his forces through the 
Saxon dominions; and this the King of Poland was 
ready to grant, with reasonable limitations, to be settled 
by commissaries appointed for that purpose. But these 
were formalities which did not at all suit with his Prus- 
sian majesty’s disposition or design. Even before this 
requisition was made, a body of his troops, amounting 
to fifteen thousand, under the command of Prince 
Ferdinand, brother to the Duke of Brunswick, took pos- 
session of Leipsic, on the twentieth day of September. 
Here he published a declaration, signifying that it was 
his Prussian majesty’s intention to consider arid defend 
the inhabitants of that electorate as if they were his 
own subjects; and that he had given precise orders to 
his troops to observe the most exact discipline. As the 
first mark of his affection, he ordered them to provide 
the army with all sorts of provisions, according to a 
certain rate, on pain of military execution. ‘Chat same 
evening notice was given to the corporation of mer- 
chants that their deputies should pay all taxes and 
customs to the King of Prussia; then he took posses- 
sion of the custom-house and excise-office, and ordered 
the magazines of corn and meal to be opened for the 
use of his soldiers. | 
sed The King of Poland, apprehensive of such a visita- 
takes pos. tion, had ordered all the troops of his electorate to leave 
Roepe their quarters, and assemble in a strong camp marked 
and blocks out for them, between Pirna and Konigstem, which 
up the King was intrenched, and provided with a numerous train of 


at Pina. artillery. hither the King of Poland repaired, with 
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his two sons, Xaverius and Charles; but the queen and cuap. 
the rest of the royal family remained at Dresden. Of, **¥" 


his capital, his Prussian majesty, with the bulk of the 
army, took possession on the eighth day of September, 
when he was visited by Lord Stormont, the English 
ambassador at that court, accompanied by Count Sal- 
mour, a Saxon minister, who, in his majesty’s name, 
proposed a neutrality. ‘The King of Prussia professed 
himself extremely well pleased with the proposal ; and, 
as the most convincing proof of his neutrality, desired 
the King of Poland would separate his army, by or- 
dering his troops to return to their former quarters. 
His Polish majesty did not hike to be so tutored in his 
own dominions: he depended for his own safety more 
upon the valour and attachment of his troops thus as- 
sembled, than upon the friendship of a prince who had 
invaded his dominions and sequestered his revenue 
without provocation; and he trusted too much to the 
situation of his camp at Pirna, which was deemed im- 
pregnable. In the mean time, the King of Prussia 
fixed his head-quarters at Seidlitz, about half a German 
league distant from Pirna, and posted his army in such 
a manner as to be able to intercept all convoys of pro- 
_ visions designed for the Saxon camp: his forcesextended 
on the right toward the frontiers of Bohemia, and the 
vanguard actually seized the passes that lead to the cir- 
cles of Satzer and Leumeritz, in that kingdom; while 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick marched with a body 
of troops along the Elbe, and took post at this last 
place without opposition. At the same time, the king 
covered his own dominions, by assembling two con- 
siderable bodies in Upper and Lower Silesia, which oc- 
cupied the passes that communicated with the circles 
of Buntzlau and Koningsgratz. Hostilities were com- 
menced on the thirteenth day of September, by a de- 
tachment of Prussian hussars, who attacked an Austrian 
escort to a convoy of provisions, designed for the Saxon 
camp; and having routed them, carried off a consider- 
able number of loaded waggons. ‘The magazines at 
Dresden were filled with an immense quantity of pro- 
Visions and forage for the Prussian army, and the bakers 
were ordered to prepare a vast quantity of bread, for 
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which purpose thirty new ovens were erected. When 
the King of Prussia first arrived at Dresden, he lodged 
at the house of the Countess Moczinska, and gave or- 
ders that the queen and royal family of Poland should 
be treated with all due veneration and respect*: even 
while the Saxon camp was blocked up on every side, 
he sometimes permitted a waggon, loaded with fresh 
provisions and game, to pass unmolested, for the use of 
his Polish majesty. 

During these transactions, the greatest part of the 
Prussian army advanced into Bohemia, under the com- 
mand of Veldt-Mareschal Keith’, who reduced the 
town and palace of Tetchen, took possession of all the 
passes, and encamped near Aussig, a small town in 
Bohemia, at no great distance from the imperial army, 
amounting to fifty thousand men, commanded by Count 
Brown, an officer of Irish extract, who had often di-. 
stinguished himself in the field by his courage, vigilance, 
and conduct. His Prussian majesty, having left a con- 
siderable body of troops for the blockade. of Pirna, 
assumed in person the command of Mareschal Keith’s 
corps, and advanced to give battle to the enemy. On — 
the twenty-ninth day of September he formed his troops 


® His majesty seems to have abated of this respect in the sequel, if we may believe 
the assertions of his Polish majesty’s queen, and the court of Vienna, who affirmed, 
that sentinels were posted within the palace where the queen and royal family 
resided ; as also at the door of the secret cabinet, where the papers relating to foreign 
transactions were deposited. The keys of this cabinet were seized, and all the 
writings demanded. The whole Saxon ministry were discharged from their respective 
employments, and a new commission was established by the King of Prussia for the 
administration of affairs in general. When the queen entreated this prince to remove 
the sentinels posted within the palace and contiguous passages, agreeably to his 
assurances, that all due respect should be observed towards the royal family, the 
king ordered the guards to be doubled, and sent an officer to demand of her majesty 
the keys of the secret cabinet. The queen obtained the officer’s consent, that the 
doors should be sealed. up; but afterwards he returned with orders to break them 
open: then her majesty placing herself before the door, said, she trusted so much to 
the promise of the King of Prussia, that she could not believe he had given such 
orders. The ofticer declaring that his orders were positive, and that he durst not 
disobey them, she continued in the same place, declaring, that if violence was to be 
used, he must begin with her. ‘The officer returning to acquaint the king with what 
had passed, her majesty conjured the ministers of Prussia and England to remind 
his majesty of his promise ; but her representations had no effect ; the officer returned 
with fresh orders to use force, in spite of the opposition she might make against it 
in person. The queen, finding herself in danger of her life, at length withdrew: the 
doors were forced, the chest broken open, and all the papers seized. 

b Brother to the Earl Mareschal of Scotland, a gentleman who had signalized — 
himself as a general in the Russian army, and was accounted one of the best officers 
of the time; not moye admired for his warlike genius than amiable in his dis- 
position. 
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in two columns, and in the evening arrived with his cuap. 


van at Wolmina, from whence he saw the Austrian 
army posted with its right at Lowoschutz, and its left 
towards the Kgra. Having occupied with six battalions 
a hollow way, and some rising grounds, which com- 
manded the town of Lowoschutz, he remained all night 
under arms at Wolmina; and on the first day of Oc- 
tober, early in the morning, formed his whole army in 
order of battle: the first line, consisting of the infantry, 
occupying two hills, and’a bottom betwixt them; the 
second line being formed of some battalions, and. the 
third composed of the whole cavalry. The Austrian 
general had taken possession of Lowoschutz, with a 
great body of infantry, and placed a battery of cannon 
in front of the town: he had formed his cavalry chequer- 
wise, in a line between Lowoschutz, and the village of 
Sanschitz; and posted about two thousand Croats and 
irreculars in the vineyards and avenues on his right. 
The morning was darkened with a thick fog, which 
vanished about seven: then the Prussian cavalry ad- 
vanced to attack the enemy’s horse; but received such 
a fire from the irregulars, posted in vineyards and 
ditches, as well as: from a numerous artillery, that they 
were obliged to retire for protection to the rear of the 


Prussian infantry and cannon. ‘There being formed 


and led back to the charge, they made an impression 
on the Austrian cavalry, and drove the irregulars, and 
other bodies of infantry, from the ditches, defiles, and 


vineyards which they possessed; but they suffered so 


severely in this dangerous service, that the king ordered 
them to reascend the hill, and take post again behind 
the infantry, from whence they no more advanced. In 


the mean time, a furious cannonading was maintained 


on both sides with considerable effect. At length the 
left of the Prussian infantry was ordered to attack the 
town of Lowoschutz in flank; but met with a very warm 
reception, and in all likelihood would have miscarried, 


had not Veldt-Mareschal Keith headed them in person; 


when he drew his sword, and told them he would lead 
them on, he was given to understand, that all their 


powder and shot were exhausted; he turned imme- 


diately to them with a cheerful countenance, said he 
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cuap. was very glad they had no more ammunition, being 
XXVL_ well assured the enemy could not withstand them at 


1756. 


Saxon army 


push of bayonet; so saying, he advanced at their head, 
and, driving the Austrians from Lowoschutz, set the 
suburbs on fire. The infantry had been already obliged 
to quit the eminence on the right; and now their whole 
army retired to Budin, on the other side of the Egra. 
Some prisoners, colours, and pieces of “cannon, were 
taken on both sides; and the loss of each might amount 
to two thousand five hundred killed and wounded: so 
that, on the whole, it was a drawn battle, though both 


generals claimed the victory. ‘The detail of the action, 


published at Berlin, declares, that the King of Prussia 
not. only gained the battle, but that same day esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Lowoschutz: whereas the 
Austrian gazette affirms, that the Mareschal Count 
Brown obliged his Prussian majesty to retire, and re- 
mained all night on the field of battle; but next day, 
finding his troops in want of water, he repaired to the 
camp at Budin. If the battle was at all decisive, the 
advantage certainly fell to the Austrians; for his Prus- 
sian majesty, who, in all probability, had hoped to 
winter at Prague, was obliged, by the opposition he 
met with, to resign this plan, and retreat before winter 
into the electorate of Saxony. 

The Prussian army having rejoined that body which 


sumenders- had been left to block up the Saxons at Pirna, his 


Polish majesty and his troops were reduced to such 
extremity of want, that it became indispensably neces- 
sary either to attempt an escape, or surrender to the 
King of Prussia. The former part of the alternative 
was chosen, and the plan concerted with Count Brown, 
the Austrian general, who, in order to facilitate the 
execution, advanced privately with a body of troops to 
Lichtendorf, near Schandeau; but the junction could 
not be effected. On the fourteenth day of October the 
Saxons threw a bridge of boats over the Elbe, near 
Konigstein, to which castle they removed all their 
artillery; then striking their tents in the night, passed 
the river undiscovered by the enemy. ‘They continued 
to retreat with all possible expedition; but the roads 
were so bad, they made little progress. Next day, 
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when part of them had advanced about half way up a cua. 
hill opposite to Konigstem, and the rest were entangled _**V!- 
in a narrow plain, where there was no room to act, they 1756. 


perceived that the Prussians were in possession of all 
the passes, and found themselves surrounded on every 
side, fainting with hunger and fatigue, and destitute of 
every convenience. In this deplorable condition they 
remained, when the King of Poland, from-the fortress 
of Konigstei, sent a letter to his general, the Veldt- 
Mareschal Count Rutowski, vesting him with full and 
discretionary power to surrender, or take such other 
measures as he should judge most conducive to the 
preservation of the officers and soldiers*. By this time 
Count Brown had retired to Budin, so that there was 
no choice left. A capitulation was demanded: but, in 
effect, the whole Saxon army was obliged to surrender 
at discretion; and the soldiers were afterwards, by 
compulsion, incorporated with the troops of Prussia. 
The King of Poland being thus deprived of his electoral 
dominions, his troops, arms, artillery, and ammunition, 
thought it high time to provide for his own safety, and 
retired with all expedition to Poland. His Prussian 
majesty cantoned -his forces in the neighbourhood of 
Seidlitz, and along the Elbe towards Dresden. His 
other army, which had entered Bohemia, under the 
command of the Count de Ichwerin, retired to the 
confines of the county of Glatz, where they were dis- 
tributed in quarters of cantonment; so that this short 


‘campaign was finished by the beginning of November. 


¢ The letter was to the following effect : 
“ Veldt-Mareschal Count Rutowski, 
_ “Tt is not without extreme sorrow I understand the deplorable situation, which 
a chain of misfortunes has reserved for you, the rest of my generals, and my whole 
army; but we must acquiesce in the dispensations of Providence, and console our- 
selves with the rectitude of our sentiments and intentions. They would force me, it 
Seems, as you give me to understand by Major-General the Baron de Dyherrn, to 
submit to conditions the more severe, in proportion as the circumstances become 
more necessitous. I cannot hear them mentioned. I am a free monarch; such I 
will live; such I will die; and will both live and die with honour. The fate of my 
army I leave wholly to your discretion. Let your council of war determine whether 
you must surrender prisoners of war, fall by the sword, or die by famine. May 


your resolutions, if possible, be conducted by humanity ; whatever they may be, I 
‘have no longer any share in them; and I declare you shall not be answerable for 
‘aught but one thing, namely, not to carry arms against me or my allies. I pray 
‘God may have you, Mr. Mareschal, in his holy keeping. Given at Konigstein, 
the 14th of October, 1756. i 


*«¢ AUGUSTUS, Rex.” 
. “ To the Veldt-Mareschal the Count Rutowski.” 
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The King of Poland, in his distress, did not fail to: 


implore the assistance and mediation of neutral powers. 
His minister at the Hague presented a memorial to the 
States-General, complaining, that the mvasion of Saxony 
was one of those attacks against the law of nations, 
which, from the great respect due to this law, demanded 
the assistance of every power interested in the preserva- 
tion of its own liberty and independency. He ob- 
served that, from the first glimpse of misunderstanding 
between the courts of Vienna and Berlin, he had ex- 
pressly enjoined his ministers m all the courts of Kurope 
to declare, that it was his firm resolution, in the present 
conjuncture of affairs, to observe the strictest neutrality. 
He represented that a free and neutral state had been, 
in the midst of peace, invaded by an’ enemy, who dis- 
euised himself under the mask of friendship, without 
alleging the least complaint, on any pretension what- 
soever; but, founding himself solely on his own conve- 
nience, made himself master, by armed force, of all the 
cities and towns of the electorate, dismantling some, and 
fortifying others: that he had disarmed the burghers; 
carried off the magistrates as hostages for the payment 
of unjust and enormous contributions of provisions and 
forage; seized the coffers and confiscated the revenues 
of the electorate, broke open the arsenals, and: trans- 
ported the arms and artillery to his own town of Mag- 
deburgh; abolished the privy-council, and, instead of 
the lawful government, established a directory, which 
acknowledged no other law but his own arbitrary will. 
He gave them to understand, that all these proceedings 
were no other than preliminaries to the unheard-of 
treatment which was reserved for a queen, whose vir- 
tues ought to have commanded respect, even from her 
enemies: that from the hands of that august princess, 
the archives of the state were forced away by menaces 
and violences, notwithstanding the security which her 
majesty had promised herself under the protection of 
all laws, human and divine; and notwithstanding the 
repeated assurances given by the King of Prussia, that 
not only her person, and the place of her residence, 
should be absolutely safe, but that even the Prussian 
garrison should be under her direction. He observed, 
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that a prince who declared himself protector of the 
protestant religion had begun the war by crushing the 
very state to which that religion owes its establishment, 
and the preservation of its most invaluable rights: that 
he had broke through the most respectable laws which 
constitute the union of the Germanic body, under 
colour of a defence which the empire stood in no need 
of except against himself: that the King of Prussia, 
while he insists on having entered Saxony as a friend, 
demands his army, the administration of his dominions, 
and, in a word, the sacrifice of his whole electorate; 
and that the Prussian directory, in the declaration of 
motives, published under the nose of a prince to whom 
friendship was pretended, thought it superfluous to 
allege even any pretext, to colour the usurpation of his 
territories and revenues.—Though this was certainly 
the case in his Prussian majesty’s first exposition of 
motives, the omission was afterwards supplied, in a 
subsequent memorial to the States-General ; in which he 
charged the King of Poland, as an accomplice in, if not 
an accessary to, the treaty of Petersburgh; and even 
taxed him with having agreed to a partition of some 
Prussian territories, when they should be conquered. 
This treaty of partition, however, appears to have been 
Made in time of actual war, before all cause of dispute 
‘was removed by the peace of Dresden. 

- While the Austrian and Prussian armies were in the 
field, their respective ministers were not idle at Ratis- 
bon, where three imperial decrees were published against 
his Prussian majesty: the first summoning that prince 
to withdraw his troops from the electorate of Saxony ; 
the second commanding all the vassals of the empire 
employed by the King of Prussia to quit that service 
immediately; and the third forbidding the members 
of the empire to suffer any levies of soldiers, for the 
Prussian service, to be raised within their respective 
Jurisdictions. The French ‘minister declared to the 
diet, that the proceedings of his Prussian majesty having 
disclosed to’ the world the project concerted between 
that prince and the King of England, to excite in the 
empire a religious war, which might be favourable to 
their particular views, his most ‘christian majesty, in 
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consequence of his engagement with the empress-queen,’ 
and many other princes of the empire, being resolved 
to succour them in the most efficacious manner, would 
forthwith send such a number of troops to their aid, as 
might be thought necessary to preserve the liberty of 
the Germanic body. On the other hand, the Prussian 
minister assured the diet, that his master would very 
soon produce the proofs that were come to his hands of 
the plan concerted by the courts of Vienna and Dres- 
den, for the subversion of his electoral house, and for 
imposing upon him a yoke, which seemed to threaten 
the whole empire. | 
About the same time, the Russian resident at the 
Hague communicated to the States-General a declaration 
from his mistress, importing that her imperial majesty 
having seen a memorial presented at the court of Vienna 
by the King of Prussia’s envoy extraordinary, was 
thereby convinced that his Prussian majesty’s intention 
was to attack the territories of the empress-queen; im 
which case, she (the czarina) was inevitably obliged to 
succour her ally with all her forces; for which end she 
had ordered all her troops in Livonia to be forthwith 
assembled on the frontiers, and hold themselves in 
readiness to march: that, moreover, the Russian Ad-_ 
miralty had been enjoined to provide immediately a 
sufficient number of galleys for transporting a large 
body of troops to Lubeck. The ministers of the em- 
press-queen, both at the Hague and at London, de- 
livered memorials to the States-General and his Bri- 
tannic majesty, demanding the succours which these 
two powers were bound to afford the house of Austria 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but their high 
mightinesses kept warily aloof, by dint of evasion, and 
the King of Great Britain was far otherwise engaged. 
The invasion of Saxony had well nigh produced tra- 


-_gedies in the royal family of France. ‘The dauphiness, 


who was far advanced in her pregnancy, no sooner 
learned the distressful circumstances of her parents, 
the King and Queen of Poland, than she was seized 
with violent fits, which occasioned a miscarriage, and 
brought her life imto the most imminent danger. ‘The 
Prussian minister was immediately ordered to quit Ver- 


= 
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sailles; and directions were despatched to the French cuap. 
minister at Berlin, to retire from that court without _**¥" 
taking leave. Finally, the Emperor of Germany con- 1756. 
cluded a new convention with the French king, regu- 

lating the succours to be derived from that quarter: he 
claimed, in all the usual forms, the assistance of the 
Germanic body, as guarantee of the pragmatic sanc- 

tion and treaty of Dresden; and Sweden was also ad- 
dressed on the same subject. 

Lhe King of Prussia did not passively bear all the His Prus. 
imputations that were fixed upon his conduct. His fearon | 
minister at the Hague presented a memorial, in answer answer to 
to that of the Saxon resident, in which he accused the ("88° 
court of Dresden of having adopted every part of the 
scheme which his enemies had formed for his destruc- 
tion. He affirmed that the Saxon ministers had, in all 
the courts of Europe, played off every engine of un- 
warrantable politics, in order to pave the way for the 
execution of their project: that they had endeavoured 
to give an odious turn to his most innocent actions: 
that they had spared neither malicious insinuations, nor 
even the most atrocious calumnies, to alienate all the 
world from his majesty, and raise up enemies against 
him every where. He said he had received information 
that the court of Saxony intended to let his troops pass 
freely, and afterwards wait for events of which they 
might avail themselves, either by joining his enemies, or 
making a diversion in his dominions: that in such a 
situation: he could not avoid having recourse to the 
only means which were left him for preventing his 
inevitable ruin, by putting it out of the power of Saxony 
to increase the number of his enemies. He asserted, 
that all the measures he had pursued in that electorate 
were but the necessary consequences of the first resolu- 
tion he was forced to take for his own preservation : 
that he had done nothing but deprived the court of 
Saxony of the means of hurting him; and this had been 
done with all possible moderation: that the country 
enjoyed all the security and all the quiet which could 
be expected in the very midst of peace, the Prussian 
troops observing the most exact discipline: that all due 


respect was shown to the Queen of Poland, who had 
aah 
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cuap. been prevailed upon, by the most suitable representa- 
XXVI._ tions, to suffer some papers to be taken from the paper- 
1756. office, of which his Prussian majesty already had copies; 
and thought it necessary to ascertain the dangerous 
design of the Saxon ministry agamst him, to secure the 
originals; the existence and reality of which might 
otherwise have been denied. He observed, that every 
man has a right to prevent the mischief with which he 
is threatened, and to retort it upon its author ; and that 
neither the constitutions nor the laws of the empire 
could obstruct the exertion of a right so superior to all 
others as that of self-preservation and self-defence; - 
especially when the depository of these laws is so closely 
united to the enemy, as manifestly to abuse his power 

in her favour. | 
And justii- But the most important step which his Prussian ma- 
cation of |. jesty took in his own justification was that of publishing 
another memorial, specifying the conduct of the courts — 
of Vienna and Saxony, and their dangerous designs 
against his person and interest, together with the ori- 
ginal documents adduced as proofs of these sinister — 
intentions. As a knowledge of these pieces is requisite 
to form a distinct idea of the motives which produced 
the dreadful war upon the Continent, it will not be 
amiss to usher the substance of them to the reader’s 
acquaintance. His Prussian majesty affirms, that to 
arrive at the source of the vast plan upon which the 
courts of Vienna and Saxony had been employed 
against him ever since the peace of Dresden, we must 
trace it as far back as the war which preceded this 
peace: that the fond hopes which the two allied courts 
had conceived upon the success of the campaign in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty-four, gave 
occasion to a treaty of eventual partition, stipulating 
that the court of Vienna should possess the duchy of 
Silesia and the county of Glatz; while the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, should share the duchies 
of Magdeburgh and Croissen; the circles of Zullichow 
and Swibus, together with the Prussian part of Lusatia: 
that after the peace of Dresden, concluded in the year 
one thousand seven hundred:and forty-five, there was 
no further room for a treaty of this nature: yet the court 
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of Vienna proposed to that of Saxony a new alliance, CHA 


in which the treaty of eventual partition should be re- 
newed: but this last thought it necessary, in the first 
place, to give a greater consistency to their plan, by 
grounding it upon an alliance between the empress- 
queen and the czarma. Accordingly, these two powers 
_did, in fact, conclude a defensive alliance at Petersburgh 
in the course of the ensuing year; but the body, or 
ostensible part of this treaty, was composed merely with 
a view to conceal from the knowledge of the public six 
secret articles, the fourth of which was levelled singly 
against Prussia, according to the exact copy of it, which 
appeared among the documents. In this article, the 
_ Empress-Queen of Hungary and Bohemia sets out with 
a protestation, that she will religiously observe the 
treaty of Dresden ; but explains her real way of think- 
ing upon the subject, a little lower, in the following 
terms: ‘* If the King of Prussia should be the first to 
depart from the peace, by attacking either her majesty 
the Empress-Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, or her 
- majesty the Empress of Russia, or even the republic of 
Poland ; in all these cases, the rights of the empress- 
queen to Silesia and the county of Glatz would again 
_ take place, and recover their full effect: the two con- 
tracting parties should mutually assist each other with 
sixty thousand men to achieve these conquests.” The 
king observes upon this article, that every war which 
can arise between him and Russia, or the republic of 
- Poland, would be looked upon as a manifest infraction 
of the peace of Dresden, and a revival of the rights of 
the house of Austria to Silesia; though neither Russia 
nor the republic of Poland is at all concerned in the 
treaty of Dresden; and though the latter, with which 
the king lived in the most intimate friendship, was not 
even in alliance with the court of Vienna: that accord- 
ing to the principles of the law of nature, received 
among all civilized nations, the most the court of 
‘Vienna could be authorized to do in such cases would 
be to send those succours to her allies which are due to 
them by treaties, without her having the least pretence, 
on that account, to free herself from the particular en- 
gagements subsisting between her and the king: he 
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cHAP. appealed, therefore, to the judgment of the impartial 
_XXVI. world, whether in this secret article the contracting 
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powers had kept within the bounds of a defensive al- 
liance ; or whether this article did not rather contain 
a plan of an offensive alliance against the King of 
Prussia. He affirmed it was obvious, from this article, 
that the court of Vienna had prepared three pretences 
for the recovery of Silesia; and that she thought to 
attain her end, either by provoking the king to com- 
mence hostilities against her, or to kindle a war be- 
tween his majesty and Russia, by her secret intrigues 
and machinations: he alleged that the court of Saxony, 
being invited to accede to this alliance, eagerly acceded 
to the invitation; furnished its ministers at Petersburgh 
with full powers for that purpose ; and ordered them 
to declare that their master was not only ready to ac- 
cede to the treaty itself, but also to the secret article 
against Prussia; and to join in the regulations made. 
by the two courts, provided effectual measures should. 
be taken, as well for the security of Saxony, as for its 
indemnification and recompense, in proportion to the 
efforts and progress that might be made: that the court 
of Dresden declared, if upon any fresh attack from the 
King of Prussia, the empress-queen should, by their as- 
sistance, not only reconquer Silesia, and the county of 
Glatz, but also reduce him within narrow bounds, the 
King of Poland, as Elector of Saxony, would abide by 
the partition formerly stipulated between him and the 
empress-queen. He also declared that Count Loss, 
the Saxon minister at Vienna, was charged to open a 
private negotiation for settling an eventual partition of 
the conquest which might be made on Prussia, by laying 
down, as the basis of it, the treaty of Leipsic, signed 
on the eighteenth day of May, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-five, as would appear by the 
documents affixed. He owned it had been supposed, 
through the whole of this negotiation, that the King 
of Prussia should be the aggressor against the court of 
Vienna; but he insisted, that even in this case the King 
of Poland could have no right to make conquests on 
his Prussian majesty. He likewise acknowledged, that 
the court of Saxony had not yet acceded in form to the 
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treaty of Petersburgh; but he observed, its allies were 
given to understand again and again, that it was ready 
to accede without restriction, whenever this could be 
done without risk, and the advantages to be gained 
should be secured in its favour; circumstances proved 
by divers authentic documents, particularly by a letter 
from Count Fleming to Count de Bruhl, imforming 
him that Count Uhlefield had charged him to repre- 
sent afresh to his court, that they could not take too 
secure measures against the ambitious views of the 
King of Prussia; ‘that Saxony in particular ought to be 
cautious, as being the most exposed; that it was of the 
highest importance to strengthen their old engage- 
ments, upon the footing proposed by the late Count de 
Harrach, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five ; a step which might be taken on occasion of 
his Polish majesty’s accession to the treaty of Peters- 
burgh. The answer of Count Bruhl to this despatch 
imported, that the King of Poland was not averse to 
treat in the utmost secrecy with the court of Vienna 
about succours, by private and confidential declarations 
relating to the fourth secret article of the treaty of 
Petersburgh, on ‘condition of reasonable terms and ad- 
_ vantages, which in this case ought to be granted to his 
majesty. He quoted other despatches to prove the 
unwillingness of his Polish majesty to declare himself, 
until the King of Prussia should be attacked, and his 
forces divided ; and that this scruple was admitted by 
the allies of Saxony. From these premises he deduced 
this inference, that the court of Dresden, without 
having acceded in form to the treaty of Petersburgh, 
was not less an accomplice in the dangerous designs 
which the court of Vienna had grounded upon this 
treaty; and that having been dispensed with from a 
formal concurrence, it had only waited for that moment 
when it might, without running any great risk, con- 
quer in effect, and share the spoils of its neighbour. 
In expectation of this period, he said, the Austrian and 
Saxon ministers laboured in concert and underhand 
with the more ardour, to bring the casus foederis into 
existence: for it being laid down as a principle in the 
treaty, that any war whatever between him and Russia 
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cHap. would authorize the empress-queen to take Silesia, there 
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was nothing more to be done but to kindle such a war; 
for which purpose no method was found more proper 
than that of embroiling the king with the Empress of 
Russia; and to provoke that princess with all sorts of 
false insinuations, impostures, and the most atrocious 
calumnies, in laying to his majesty’s charge a variety of 
designs, sometimes against Russia, and even the person 
of the czarina; sometimes views upon Poland, and. 
sometimes intrigues in Sweden. By these and other 
such contrivances, he affirmed they had kindled the 
animosity of the empress to such a degree, that m a 
council held in the month of October, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-three, she had resolved 
to attack the King of Prussia, without any further dis- 
cussion, whether he should fall upon any of the allies 
of Russia, or one of them should begin with him; a 
resolution which for that time was frustrated by their 
want of seamen and magazines ; but the preparations 
were continued under pretence of keeping themselves 
in a condition to fulfil their engagements, contracted in 
the last. subsidiary convention with England; and when 
all were finished, the storm would fall on the King of 
Prussia. | 

This is the substance of that famous memorial pub- 
lished by his Prussian majesty, to which the justifying 
pieces or authentic documents were annexed ; and to 
which a circumstantial answer was exhibited by the 
partisans of her imperial majesty. Specious reasons 
may, doubtless, be adduced on either side of almost any 
dispute, by writers of ingenuity; but, in examining 
this contest, it must be allowed that both sides adopted 
illicit practices. ‘The empress-queen and the Elector 
of Saxony had certainly a right to form defensive treaties 
for their own preservation ; and, without all doubt, it 
was their interest and their duty to secure themselves 
from the enterprises of such a formidable neighbour ; 
but, at the same time, the contracting parties seem to 
have carried their views much farther than defensive 
measures. Perhaps the court of Vienna considered 
the cession of Silesia as a circumstance altogether com- 
pulsive, and, therefore, not binding against the rights of 
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natural equity. She did not at all doubt that the King cuap. 


of Prussia would be tempted, by his ambition and great 
warlike power, to take some step which might be justly 
interpreted into an infraction of the treaty of Dresden ; 
and in that case she was determined to avail herself of 
the confederacy she had formed, that she might retrieve 
the countries she had lost by the unfortunate events of 
the last war, as well as bridle the dangerous power and 
disposition of the Prussian monarch ; and, in all pro- 
bability, the King of Poland, over and above the same 
consideration, was desirous of some indemnification for 
the last irruption into his electoral dominions, and the 
ereat sums he had paid for the subsequent peace. 
- Whether they were authorized by the law of nature 
and nations to make reprisals by an actual partition of 
the countries they might conquer, supposing him to be 
the aggressor, we shall not pretend to determine; but 
it does not at all appear that his Prussian majesty’s 
danger was such as entitled him to take those violent 
steps which he now attempted to justify. By this time 
the flame of war was kindled up to a blaze that soon 
filled the empire with ruin and desolation; and the 
King of Prussia‘ had drawn upon himself the resent- 
ment of the three greatest powers in Europe, who laid 
aside their former animosities, and every consideration 
of that balance which it had cost such blood and treasure 
to preserve, in order to conspire his destruction. The 
king himself could not but foresee this confederacy and 
_ know the power it might exert ; but probably he con- 
fided so much in the number, the valour, and discipline 
of his troops, in the skill of his officers, in his own 
conduct and activity, that he hoped to crush the house 
of Austria by one rapid endeavour at the latter end of 
the season, or at least establish himself in Bohemia, be- 
fore her allies could move to her assistance. In this 
hope, however, he was disappointed by the vigilance of 
the Austrian councils... He found the empress-queen 
in a ccondition to make head against him in every avenue 
to her dominions; and in a fair way of being assisted 
by the circles of the empire. He saw himself threat- 
ened with the vengeance of the Russian empress, and. 
the sword of France gleaming over his, head, without 
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any prospect of assistance but that which he might de- 
rive from his alliance with Great Britain. Thus the 
King of England exchanged the alliance of Russia, 
who was his subsidiary, and the friendship of the em- 
press-queen, his old and natural ally, for a new con- 
nexion with his Prussian majesty, who could neither 
act as an auxiliary to Great Britain, nor as a protector 
to Hanover; and for this connexion, the advantage of 
which was merely negative, such a price was paid by 
England as had never been given by any other poten- 
tate of Europe, even for services of the greatest im- 
portance. 

About the latter end of November, the Saxon mi- 
nister at Ratisbon delivered to the diet a new and 
ample memorial, explaining the lamentable state of that 
electorate, and imploring afresh the assistance of the 
empire. The King of Prussia had also addressed a 
letter to the diet, demanding succour of the several 
states, agreeable to their guarantees of the treaties of 
Westphalia and Dresden; but the minister of Mentz, 
as director of the diet, having refused to lay it before 
that assembly, the minister of Brandenburgh ordered 
it to be printed, and sent to his court for further in- 
structions. In the mean time his Prussian majesty 


thought proper to intimate to the king and senate of 


Poland, that should the Russian troops be permitted 


to march through that kingdom, they might expect to 


see their country made a scene of war and desolation. 
In France, the prospect of a general and sanguinary 
war did not at all allay the disturbance which sprang 
from the dissension between the clergy and Parliament, 


touching the bull Unigenitus. ‘The king being again 


brought over to the ecclesiastical side of the dispute, 
received a brief from the pope, laying it down as a fun- 
damental article, that whosoever refuses to submit to 
the bull Unigenitus is in the way of damnation ; and 
certain cases are specified, in which the sacraments are 
to be denied. The Parliament of Paris, considering 
this brief or bull as a direct attack upon the rights of 
the Gallican church, issued an arrét or decree, sup- 
pressing the said bull; reserving to themselves the 
right of providing against the inconveniences with 
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which it might be attended; as well as the privilege 
to maintain in their full force the prerogatives of the 
crown, the power and jurisdiction of the bishops, the 
liberties of the Gallican church, and the customs of the 
realm. The king, dissatisfied with their interposition, 
declared his design to hold a bed of justice in person 
at. the palace. Accordingly, on the twelfth day of 
November, the whole body of his guards, amounting to 
ten thousand men, took post in the city of Paris; and 
next day the king repaired with the usual ceremony to 
the palace, where the bed of justice was held: among 
other regulations, an edict was issued for suppressing 
the fourth and fifth chambers of inquests, the members 
of which had remarkably distinguished themselves by 
their opposition to the bull Unigenitus. 
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In England, the dearth of corn, arising in a great Dearth of 


measure from the iniquitous practice of engrossing, was 
so severely felt by the common people, that insurrec- 
tions were raised in Shropshire and Warwickshire by the 
populace, in conjunction with the colliers, who seized 
by violence all the provision they could find ; pillaging 
without distinction the millers, farmers, grocers, and 
butchers, until they were dispersed by the gentlemen 
of the country, at the head of their tenants and de- 
pendants. Disorders of the same nature were excited 


corn in 
England. 


by the colliers on the forest of Dean, and those em-_ 


ployed in the works in Cumberland. ‘The corporations, 
noblemen, and gentlemen, in different parts of the king- 
dom, exerted themselves for the relief of the poor, who 
were greatly distressed; and a grand council being 
assembled at St. James’s on the same subject, a procla- 
mation was published for putting the laws m speedy 
and effectual execution agaist the forestallers and en- 
grossers of corn. 

The fear of an invasion having now subsided, and 
Hanover being supposed in greater danger than Great 
Britain, the auxiliaries of that electorate were trans- 
ported from England to their own country. At the 
latter end of the season, when the weather became 
severe, the innkeepers of England refused to admit 
the Hessian soldiers into winter quarters, as no pro- 
vision had been made for that purpose by act of Par- 


Hanoverian 
auxiliaries 
sent back. 
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liament ; so that they were obliged to hut their camp, 
and remain in the open fields till January; but the 
rigour of this uncomfortable situation was softened 
by the hand of generous charity, which liberally sup- 
plied them with all manner of refreshment, and other 
conveniences ; an humane interposition, which rescued 
the national character from the imputation of cruelty 
and ingratitude. | | 
On the second day of December, his majesty opened 
the session of Parliament with a speech that seemed to 
be dictated by the genius of England. He expressed 
his confidence, that, under the guidance of Divine Pro- 
vidence, the union, fortitude, and affection of his people 
would enable him to surmount all difficulties, and vin- 
dicate the dignity of his crown against the ancient enemy 
of Great Britain. He declared, that the succour and 
preservation of America constituted a main object of 
his attention and solicitude; and observed, that the 
growing dangers to which the British colonies might 
stand exposed, from late losses in that country, de- 
manded resolutions of vigour and despatch. He said, 
an adequate and firm defence at home should maintain 
the chief place in his thoughts; and in this great view 
he had nothing so much at heart as to remove all 
grounds of dissatisfaction from his people : for this end, 
he recommended to the care and diligence of the Par- 
liament the framing of a national militia, planned and 
regulated with equal regard to the just rights of his 
crown and people ; an institution which might become 
one good resource in time of general danger. He took 
notice that the unnatural union of councils abroad, the 
calamities which, in consequence of this unhappy con- 
junction, might, by irruptions of foreign armies into the 
empire, shake its constitution, overturn its system, and 
threaten oppression to the protestant interest on the 
Continent, were events which must sensibly affect the 
minds of the British nation, and had fixed the eyes of 
Europe on this new and dangerous crisis. He gave 
them to understand that the body of his electoral troops, 
which were brought hither at the desire of his Parlia- 
ment, he had now directed to return to his dominions 
in Germany, relying with pleasure on the spirit and 
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zeal of his people in defence of his person and realm. cap. 
He told the Commons that he confided in their wisdom XV! 


for preferring more vigorous efforts, though more ex- 
pensive, to a less effectual and therefore less frugal plan 
of war ; that he had placed before them the dangers and 
necessities of the public ; and it was their duty to lay 
the burthens they should judge unavoidable in such 
a manner as would least disturb and exhaust his people. 
He expressed his concern for the sufferings of the poor, 
arising from the present dearth of corn, and for the dis- 
turbance to which it had given rise; and exhorted his 
Parliament to consider of proper provisions for prevent- 
ing the like mischiefs hereafter. He concluded with 
remarking, that unprosperous events of war in the Me- 
diterranean had drawn from his subjects signal proofs 
how dearly they tendered the honour of his crown ; 
therefore, they could not, on his part, fail to meet with 
just returns of unwearied care, and unceasing endea- 
vours for the glory, prosperity, and happiness of his 
people. 


1756. 


The king having retired from the House of Peers, Debates on 
the speech was read by Lord Sandys, appointed to act theaddess 


as speaker to that house ; then Karl Gower moved for 
an address, which, however, was not carried without 
objection. In one part of it his majesty was thanked 
for having caused a body of electoral troops to come 
into England at the request of his Parliament ; and this 
article was disagreeable to those who had disapproved 
of the request in the last session. They said they wished 
to see the present address unanimously agreed to by the 
Lords; a satisfaction they could not have if such a 
paragraph should be inserted; for they still thought 
the bringing over Hanoverian troops a preposterous 
measure ; because it had not only loaded the nation with 
an enormous expense, but also furnished the court of 
France with a plausible pretence for invading the elec- 
torate, which otherwise it would have no shadow of 
reason to attack; besides, the expedient was held in 
reprobation by the subjects in general, and such a para- 
eraph might be considered as an insult on the people. 
Notwithstanding these exceptions, which did not seem 
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graph, was approved by a great. majority. 

In the address of the Commons no such paragraph 
was inserted. As soon as the speaker had recited his 
majesty’s speech, Mr. C. Townshend proposed the heads 
of an address, to which the House unanimously agreed; 
and it was presented accordingly. ‘This necessary form 
was no sooner discussed, than the House, with a warmth 
of humanity and benevolence suitable to such an assem- 
bly, resolved itself into a committee, to deliberate on 
that part of his majesty’s speech which related to the 
dearth of corn, that so much distressed the poorer class 
of people. A bill was immediately framed to prohibit, 
for a time limited, the exportation of corn, malt, meal, 
flour, bread, biscuit, and starch; and a resolution una- 
nimously taken to address the sovereign, that an em- 
bargo might be forthwith laid upon all ships laden or 
to be laden with these commodities to be exported from 
the ports of Great Britain and Ireland. At the same 
time, Vice-Admiral Boscawen, from the board of Ad- 
miralty, informed the House, that the king and the 
board having been dissatisfied with the conduct of Ad- 
miral Byng, in a late action with the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and for the appearance of his not having 
acted agreeably to his instructions for the relief of Mi- 
norca, he was then in custody of the marshal of the 
Admiralty, in order to be tried by a court-martial : that 
although this was no more than what was usual in like 
cases, yet as Admiral Byng was then a member of the 
House, and as his confinement might detain him some 
time from his duty there, the board of Admiralty 
thought it a respect due to the House to inform them 
of the commitment and detainer of the said admiral. 
This message being delivered, the journal of the House 
in relation to Rear-Admiral Knowles‘ was read, and 


4 Rear-Admiral Knowles being, in the month of December, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine, tried at Deptford, ‘before a court-martial, for his behaviour 
in and relating to an action which happened on the first day of October in the pre- 
ceding year, between a British squadron under his command, and a squadron of 
Spain, the court was unanimously of opinion, that the said Knowles, while he was 
standing for the enemy, might, by a different disposition of his squadron, have 
begun the attack with six ships as early in the day as four of them were engaged 5 
and that, therefore, by neglecting so to do, he gave the enemy a manifest advantage 5 
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what Mr. Boscawen now communicated was also in- CHAP. 
serted. hpi 
The committees of supply, and of ways and means, 1757. 
being appointed, took into consideration the necessities Supplies 
of the state, and made very ample provision for enabling rans 
his majesty to maintain the war with vigour. ‘They 
granted fifty-five thousand men for the sea service, in- 
cluding eleven thousand four hundred and nineteen 
marines ; and for the land service forty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and forty-nine effective men, compre- 
hending four thousand and eight invalids. ‘The supply 
was granted for the maintenance of these forces, as well 
as for the troops of Hesse and Hanover; for the ord- 
nance; the levy of new regiments; for assisting his 
majesty in forming and maintaining an army of observa- 
tion, for the just and necessary defence and preserva- 
tion of his electoral dominions, and those of his allies, 
and towards enabling him to fulfil his engagements with 
the King of Prussia; for the security of the empire 
against the irruption of foreign® armies, as well as for 
the support of the common cause; for building and 
repairs of ships, hiring transports, payment of half-pay 
officers, and the: pensions of widows ; for enabling his 
majesty to discharge the like sum, raised in pursuance 
of an act passed in the last session of Parliament, and 
charged upon the first aids or supplies to be granted in 
this session; for enabling the governors and guardians 
of the hospital for the maintenance and education of 
‘exposed and deserted young children to receive all such 
children, under a certain age, as should be brought to 


that the said Knowles remained on board the ship Cornwall with his flag, after she 
was disabled from continuing the action, though he might, upon her being disabled, 
have shifted his flag on board another ship; and the court were unanimously of 
opinion, he ought to have done so, in order to have conducted and directed, during 
the whole action, the motions of the squadron intrusted to his care and conduct. 
Upon consideration of the whole conduct of the said Knowles, relating to that ac- 
tion, the court did unanimously agree that he fell under part of the fourteenth article 
of the articles of war, namely, the word Negligence, and no other ; and also under 
the twenty-third article.—The court, therefore, unanimously adjudged, that he 
should be reprimanded for not bringing up the squadron in closer order than he did, 
and not beginning the attack with as great force as he might have done ; and also 
for not shifting his flag, upon the Cornwall’s being disabled. 
€ Nothing could more gloriously evince the generosity of a British Parliament 
than this interposition for defending the liberties of Germany, in conjunction with 
two electors only against the sense of the other seven, and in direct opposition to the 
measures taken by the head of the empire, who, in the sequel, stigmatized these two 
princes as rebels, and treated one of them as an outlaw. 
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the said hospital within the compass ‘of one year‘; for 
maintaining and supporting the new settlement of Nova 
Scotia; for repairing and finishing military roads ; for 
making good his majesty’s engagements with the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel; for the expense of marching, 
recruiting, and remounting German troops in the pay 
of Great Britain ; for empowering his majesty to defray 
any extraordinary expenses of the war, incurred or to 
be incurred for the service of the ensuing year, and to 
take all such measures as might be necessary to disap- 
point or defeat any enterprises or designs of his enemies, 
as the exigency of affairs should require; for the pay- 
ment of such persons, in such a manner as his majesty 
should direct, for the use and relief of his subjects m 
the several provinces of North and South Carolina 
and Virginia, in recompense for such services:as, with 
the approbation of his majesty’s commander-in-chief 
in America, they respectively had performed, or 
should perform, either by putting these provinces ina 
state of defence, or by acting with vigour against the 
enemy; for enabling the East India company to defray 
the expense of a military force in their settlements, to 
be maintained in them, in lieu ofa battalion of his ma- 
jesty’s forces withdrawn from those forts and factories ; 
for the maintenance and support of the forts on the 
coast of Africa; for widening the avenues, and render- 
ing more safe and commodious the streets and passages 
leading from Charing-cross to the two Houses of Par- 
liament, the courts of justice, and the new bridge at 
Westminster®. Such were the articles under which we 


f This charity, established by voluntary contribution, might, under. proper re- 
strictions, prove beneficial to the commonwealth, by rescuing deserted children from 
misery and death, and qualifying them for being serviceable members of the com- 
munity ; but since the liberality of Parliament hath enabled the governors and cor- 
poration to receive all the children that are presented, without question or limitation, 
the yearly expense hath swelled into a national grievance, and the humane purposes 
of the original institution are, in a great measure, defeated. Instead of an asylum 
for poor forlorn orphans and abandoned foundlings, it is become a general receptacle 
for the offspring of the dissolute, who care not to work for the maintenance of their 
families. The hospital itself is a plain edifice, well contrived for economy and con- 
venience, standing on the north side of the city, and a little detached from it, in an 
agreeable and salubrious situation. The hall is adorned with some good paintings, 
the chapel is elegant, and the regulations are admirable. 

& The bridge at Westminster may be considered as a national ornament. It was 
built at the public expense, from the neighbourhood of Westminster-hall. to the 
opposite side of the river, and consists of thirteen arches, constructed with equak 
elegance and simplicity. 
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may specify the supplies of this year, on the whole cuap. 
amounting to eight millions three hundred fifty thou- _ **V7- 
sand three hundred and twenty-five pounds, nine shil- 1757. 
lings, and three-pence. It must be acknowledged, for 

the honour of the administration, that the House of 
Commons could not have exhibited stronger marks of 

their attachment to the crown and person of their sove- 

reign, as well as of their desire to see the force of the 

nation exerted with becoming spirit. The sums granted 

by the committee of supply did not exceed eight mil- 

lions three hundred fifty thousand three hundred twen- 

ty-five pounds, nine shillings, and three-pence; the 

funds established amounted to eight millions six hun- 

dred eighty-nine thousand. fifty-one pounds, nineteen 
shillings, and seven-pence ; so that there was an over- 

plus of three hundred thirty-eight thousand seven hun- 

dred and twenty-six pounds, ten shillings, and four- 
pence ; an excess which was thought necessary, in case 

the lottery, which was founded on a new plan, should 

not succeed. 

Some of these impositions were deemed grievous Reflections 
hardships by those upon whom they immediately fell ; Pee ae 
and many friends-of their country exclaimed against the 

projected army of observation in Germany, as the com- 
—-mencement of a ruinous continental war, which it was 
neither the interest of the nation to undertake, nor in 
their power to maintain, without starving the operations 
by sea, and in America, founded on British principles ; 
without contracting such an additional load of debts 
and taxes, as could not fail to terminate in bankruptcy 
and distress. ‘To those dependants of the ministry who 
observed that, as Hanover was threatened by France 
for its connexion with Great Britain, it ought, m com- 
mon gratitude, to be protected, they replied, that every 
state, in assisting any ally, ought to have a regard to its 
own preservation : that, if the King of England enjoyed 
by inheritance, or succession, a province in the heart of 
France, it would be equally absurd and unjust, in case 
ofa rupture with that kingdom, to exhaust the treasures 
of Great Britain in the defence of such a province ; and 
yet the inhabitants of it would have the same right to 
complain that they suffered for their connexion with 
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England. They observed, that other dominions, elec- 
torates, and principalities in Germany were secured by 
the constitutions of the empire, as well as by fair and 
equal alliances with their co-estates ; whereas Hanover 
stood solitary, like a hunted deer avoided by the herd, 
and had no other shelter but that of shrinking under the 
extended shield of Great Britain: that the reluctance 
expressed. by the German princes to undertake the de- 
fence of these dominions flowed from a firm persuasion, 
founded on experience, that England would interpose 
as a principal, and not only draw her sword against the 
enemies of the electorate, but concentrate her chief 
strength in that object, and waste her treasures in pur- 
chasing their concurrence: that exclusive of an ample 
revenue drained from the sweat of the people, great part 
of which had been expended in continental efforts, the 
whole national debt incurred, since the accession of the 
late king, had been contracted in pursuance of measures 
totally foreign to the interest of these kingdoms : that, 
since Hanover was the favourite object, England would: 
save money, and great quantities of British blood, by 
allowing France to take possession of the electorate, 
paying its ransom at the peace, and indemnifying the 
inhabitants for the damage they might sustain ; an ex- 
pedient that would be productive of another good con- 
sequence; it would rouse the German princes from 
their affected indifference, and oblige them to exert 
themselves with vigour, in order to avoid the detested 
neighbourhood of such an enterprising invader. 

The article of the supply relating to the army of 
observation took rise from a message signed by his ma- 
jesty, and presented by Mr. Pitt, now promoted to the 
office of principal secretary of state ; a gentleman who 
had, upon sundry occasions, combated the gigantic plan 
of continental connexions with all the strength of rea- 
son, and all the powers of eloquence. He now imparted — 
to the House an intimation, importing, it was always 
with reluctance that his majesty asked extraordinary 
supplies of his people ; but as the united councils and 
formidable preparations of France and her allies threat- 
ened Europe in general with the most alarming conse- 
quences; and as these unjust and vindictive designs 
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were particularly and immediately bent against his CHAP. 
majesty’s electoral dominions, and those of his good _XXV! 


ally, the King of Prussia, his majesty confided. in the 
experienced zeal and affection of his faithful Commons, 
that they would cheerfully assist him in forming and 
maintaining an army of observation, for the just and 
necessary defence and preservation of those territories, 
and enable him to fulfil his engagements with his Prus- 
sian majesty, for the security of the empire against the 
uruption of foreign armies, and for the support of the 
common cause. Posterity will hardly believe, that the 
emperor and all the princes of Germany were in a 
conspiracy against their country, except the King of 
Prussia, the Elector of Hanover, and the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel; and they will, no doubt, be surprised, 


that Great Britain, after all the treaties she had made, 


and the numberless subsidies she had granted, should 
not have an ally left, except one prince, so embarrassed 
in his own affairs, that he could grant her no succour, 


whatever assistance he might demand. ‘The king’s 


message met with as favourable a reception as he could 
have desired. It was read in the House of Commons, 
together with a copy of the treaty between his majesty 
and the King of Prussia, including the secret and sepa- 
rate article, and the declaration signed on each side by 
the plenipotentiaries at Westminster: the request was 
granted, and the convention approved. With equal 
readiness did they gratify his majesty’s inclination, sig- 


nified in another message, delivered on the seventeenth 
day of May, by Lord Bateman, intimating, that in this 
critical juncture, emergencies might arise of the utmost 


importance, and be attended with the most pernicious 
consequences, if proper means should not be imme- 


diately applied to prevent or defeat them ; his majesty 
was therefore desirous that the House would enable him 
to defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, in- 


eurred or to be incurred for the service of the current 


year ; and to take all such measures as might be neces- 
Sary to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or designs 


of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs might require. 
The committee of supply forthwith granted a very large 


sum for these purposes, including the charge of German 
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mercenaries. A like message being at the same time 
communicated to the Upper House, their lordships 
voted a very loyal address upon the occasion ; and when 
the article of supply, which it produced among the 
Commons, fell under their inspection, they unanimously 
agreed to it, by way of a clause of appropriation. 

We have already observed, that the first bill which 
the Commons passed in this session was for the relief 
of the poor, by prohibiting the exportation of corn; but 
this remedy not being judged adequate to the evil, an- 
other bill was framed, removing, for a limited time, the 
duty then payable upon foreign corn and flour im- 
ported ; as also permitting, for a certain time, all, such 
foreign corn, grain, meal, bread, biscuit, and flour, as 
had been or should be taken from the enemy, to be 
landed and expended in the kingdom, duty free. In 
order still more to reduce the high price of corn, and 
to prevent any supply of provisions from being sent to 
our enemies in America, a third bill was brought in, 
prohibiting, for a time therein limited, the exportation 
of corn, grain, meal, malt, flour, bread, biscuit, starch, 
beef, pork, bacon, or other victual, from any of the Bri- 
tish plantations, unless to Great Britain or Ireland, or 
from one colony to another. ‘To this act two clauses 
were added, for allowing those necessaries, mentioned 
above, to be imported in foreign-built ships, and from 
any state in amity with his majesty, either mto Great 
Britain or Ireland; and for exporting from Southamp- 
ton or Exeter to the Isle of Man, for the use of the 
inhabitants, a quantity of wheat, barley, oats, meal, or 
flour, not exceeding two thousand five hundred quarters. 
The Commons would have still improved their hu- 
manity, had they contrived and established some effectual 
method to punish those unfeeling villams, who, by en- 
erossing and hoarding up great quantities of grain, had 
created this artificial scarcity, and deprived their fellow- 
creatures of bread, with a view to their own private ad- 
vantage. Upon a subsequent report of the committee, 
the House resolved, that, to prevent the high price of 
wheat and bread, no spirits should be distilled from 
wheat fora limited time. While the bill formed on 
this resolution was in embryo, a petition was presented to 
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the House’by the brewers of London, Westminster, 


Southwark, and parts adjacent, representing, that, when 
the resolution passed, the price of malt, which was be- 
fore too high, immediately rose to such a degree, that 
the petitioners found themselves utterly mcapable of 
carrying on business at the price malt then bore, occa- 
sioned, as they conceived, from an apprehension of the 
necessity the distillers would be under to make use of 
the best pale malt, and substitute the best barley in lieu 
of wheat; that, in such a case, the markets would 
not be able to supply a sufficient quantity of barley for 
the. demands of both professions, besides other necessary 
uses; they, therefore, prayed, that im regard to the 
public revenue, to which the trade of the petitioners so 
largely contributed, proper measures might be taken 
for preventing the public loss, and relieving their par- 
ticular distress. The House would not lend a deaf ear 
to'a remonstrance in which the revenue was concerned. 


The members appointed to prepare the bill immediately | 


received instructions to make provision in it to restrain, 
for a limited time, the distilling of barley, malt, and all 
grain whatsoever. ‘The bill was framed accordingly, 
but did not pass without strenuous opposition. To this 
prohibition it was objected, that there are always large 
quantities of wheat and barley in the kingdom so much 
damaged, as to be unfit for any use but the distillery ; 
consequently a restriction of this nature would ruin 
‘many farmers, and others employed in the trade of 
malting. Particular interests, however, must often be 
sacrificed to the welfare of the community; and the 
present distress prevailed over the prospect of this dis- 
advantage. If they had allowed any sort of grain to be 
distilled, it would have been impossible to prevent the 
distilling of every kind. The prohibition was limited 
to two months ; but, at the expiration of that term, the 
scarcity still continuing, it was protracted by a new bill 
to the eleventh day of December, with a proviso, em- 
powering his majesty to put an end to it at any time 
after the eleventh day of May, if such a step should be 
judged for the advantage of the kmgdom. 
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Commons was 2 measure. of the utmost national, im- 
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portance, though secretly disliked by many individuals 
of the legislature, who, nevertheless, did not venture 
to avow their disapprobation. ‘The establishment of a 
militia was a very popular and desirable object, but 
attended with numberless difficulties, and a competition 
of interests which it was impossible to reconcile. It 
had formerly been an inexhaustible source of contention 
between the crown and the Commons; but now both 
apparently concurred in rendering it serviceable to the 
commonwealth, though some acquiesced in the scheme 
who were not at all hearty in its favour. On the fourth 
day of December, a motion was made for the bill, by 
Colonel George Townshend, eldest son of Lord Vis- 
count ‘l’ownshend, a gentleman of courage, sense, and 
probity; endued with penetration to discern, and honesty 
to pursue, the real interest of his country, in defiance 
of power, in contempt of private advantages. Leave 
being given to bring in a bill for the better ordering of 
the militia forces in the several counties in England, 
the task of preparing it was allotted to Mr. Townshend, 
and a considerable number of the most able members 
in the House, comprehending his own brother, Mr. 
Charles Townshend, whose genius shone with distin- 
guished lustre: he was keen, discerning, eloquent, and 
accurate; possessed of a remarkable vivacity of parts, 
with a surprising solidity of understanding; was a wit 
without arrogance, a patriot without prejudice, and a 
courtier without dependance. 

While the militia bill remained under consideration 
in the House, a petition for a constitutional and well- 
regulated militia was presented by the mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the king’s town and parish of 
Maidstone, in Kent, in common-council assembled. 
At the same time remonstrances were offered by the 
protestant dissenting ministers of the three denomina- 
tions in and about the cities of London and West- 
minster; by the protestant dissenters of Shrewsbury; 
the dissenting ministers of Devonshire; the protestant 
dissenters, being freeholders and burgesses of the town 
and county, of the town of Nottingham, joined with 
other inhabitants of the church of England, expressing 
their apprehension, that, in the bill then depending, it 
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might be proposed to enact, that the said militia should 
be exercised on the Lord’s day, commonly called Sun- 
day, and praying that no clause for such purpose might 
pass into alaw. Though nothing could be more ridicu- 
lously fanatic and impertinent than a declaration of such 
a scruple against a practice so laudable and necessary, 
in a country where that day of the week is generally 
spent in merry-making, riot, and debauchery, the House 
paid so much regard to the squeamish consciences of 
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those puritanical petitioners, that Monday was pitched — 


upon for the day of exercise to the militia, though on 
such working-days they might be much more profitably 
employed, both for themselves and their country; and 
that no religious pretence should be left for opposing 
the progress and execution of the bill, proper clauses 
were inserted for the relief of the quakers. Another 
petition and counter-petition were delivered by the 
magistrates, freeholders, and burgesses of the town of 
Nottingham, in relation to their particular franchise, 
which were accordingly considered in framing the bill. 

After mature deliberation, and divers alterations, it 
passed the Lower House, and was sent to the Lords for 
their concurrencé: here it underwent several amend- 
“ments, one of which was the reduction of the number 
of militiamen to one half of what the Commons had 
promised; namely, to thirty-two, thousand three hun- 


Altered by 
the Lords. 


dred and forty men for the whole kingdom of England — 


and Wales. The amendments being canvassed in the 
Lower House, met with some opposition, and divers 
conferences with their lordships ensued: at length, 
however, the two Houses agreed to every article, and 
the bill soon received the royal sanction. No provision, 
however, was made for clothes, arms, accoutrements, 
and pay: had regulations been made for these purposes, 
the act would have become a money-bill, in which the 
Lords could have made no amendment: in order, 
therefore, to prevent any difference between the two 
Houses, on a dispute of privileges not yet determined, 
and that the House of Peers might make what amend- 
ments they should think expedient, the Commons left 
the expense of the militia to be regulated m a subse- 
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quent bill, during the following session, when they 
could, with more certainty, compute what sum would 
be necessary for these purposes. After all, the bill 
seemed to be crude, imperfect, and ineffectual, and the 
promoters of it were well aware of its defects; but they 
were apprehensive that it would have been dropped 
altogether, had they insisted upon the scheme’s being 
executed in its full extent. They were eager to seize 
this opportunity of trying an experiment, which might 
afterwards be improved to a greater national advantage ; 
and therefore they acquiesced in many restrictions and 
alterations, which otherwise would not have been 
adopted. 

The next measure that fell under the consideration 
of the House was rendered necessary by the inhospitable 
perseverance of the publicans and innholders, who con- 
ceived themselves not obliged by law to receive or give 
quarters in their houses to any foreign troops, and ac- 
cordingly refused admittance to the Hessian auxiliaries, 
who began to be dreadfully incommoded by the severity 
of the weather. ‘This objection, implying an attack 
upon the prerogative, the government did not think 
fit, at this juncture, to dispute any other way, than by 
procuring a new law in favour of those foreigners. — It 
was entitled, ‘* A bill to make provision for quartering 
the foreign troops now in this kingdom;”’ prepared by 
Lord Barrington, the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
the solicitor-general, and immediately passed without: 
opposition. ‘This step being taken, another bill was 
brought in, for the regulation of the marine forces 
while on shore. ‘This was almost a transcript of the 
mutiny act, with this material difference: it empowered 
the Admiralty to grant commissions for holding general 
courts-martial, and to do every thing, and in the same 
manner as his majesty is empowered to do by the usual 
mutiny-bill; consequently, every clause was adopted 
without question. , 

The same favourable reception was given to a bill for 
the more speedy and effectual recruiting his majesty’s 
land forces and marines; a law which threw into the 
hands of many worthless magistrates an additional 
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power of oppressing their fellow-creatures: all justices cua. 


of the peace, commissioners for the land-tax, magis- 
trates of corporations and boroughs, were empowered 
to meet by direction of the secretary at war, commu- 
nicated in precepts issued by the high sheriffs, or their 
deputies, within their respective divisions, and at their 
usual places of meeting, to qualify themselves for the 
execution of the act: then they were required to appoint 
the times and places for their succeeding meetings; to 
issue precepts to the proper officers for these succeeding 
meetings; and to give notice of the time and place of 
every meeting to such military officers, as, by notice 
from the secretary at war, should be directed to attend 
that ‘service. ‘The annual bill for preventing mutiny 
and desertion met with no objections, and indeed con- 
tained nothing essentially different from that which had 
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passed in the last session. The next law enacted was, Actrelating 
for further preventing embezzlement of goods and {2 Pa¥n- 


brokers and 


apparel, by those with whom they are intrusted, and gaming 


putting a stop to the practice of gaming in. public- 
houses. By this bill a penalty was inflicted on pawn- 
brokers, in a summary way, for receiving goods, knowing 
them not to be the property of the pledger, and pawned 
without the authority of the owner’. With respect to 
gaming, the act ordained, that all publicans suffering 
journeymen, labourers, servants, or apprentices, to game 
with cards, dice, shuffle-boards, mississippi, or billiard- 
tables, skittles, nine-pins, &c., should forfeit forty shil- 
lings for the first offence, and for every subsequent 
offence ten pounds shall be levied by distress. 


h It was enacted, that persons pawning, exchanging, or disposing of goods, with- 
out leave of the owner, should suffer in the penalty of twenty shillings; and on non- 
payment, be committed for fourteen days to hard labour ; afterwards, if the money 
could not then be paid, to be whipped publicly in the House of Correction, or such 
other place as the justice of the peace should appoint, on application of the prose- 
cutor : that every pawnbroker should make entry of the person’s name and place of 
abode who pledges any goods with him ; and the pledger, if he required it, should 
have a duplicate of that entry: that a pawnbroker, receiving linen or apparel in- 
- trusted to others to be washed or mended, should forfeit double the sum lent upon it 
and restore the goods: that upon oath of any person whose goods are unlawfully 
pawned or exchanged, the justice should issue a warrant to search the suspected per- 
son’s house; and upon refusal of admittance the officer might break open the door = 
that goods pawned for any sum not exceeding ten pounds might be recovered within 
two years, the owner making oath of the pawning, and tendering the principal, in- 
“terest, and charges; that goods remaining unredeemed for two years should be for~ 
feited and sold, the overplus to be accounted for to the owner on demand. 
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Divers inconveniences having resulted from the in- 
terposition of justices, who, in pursuance of an act of 
Parliament passed in the present reign, assumed the 
right of establishing rates for the payment of wages to 
weavers, several petitions were offered to the House of 
Commons, representing the evil consequences of such 
an establishment; and although these arguments were 
answered and opposed in counter-petitions, the Com- 
mons, actuated by a laudable concern for the interest 
of the woollen manufacture, after due deliberation re- 


moved the grievance by a new bill, repealing so much 


of the former act as empowered justices of the peace to 
make rates for the payment of wages’. ‘The Com- 
mons were not more forward to provide supplies for 
prosecuting the war with vigour, than ready to adopt 
regulations for the advantage of trade and manufactures. 
The society of the free British fishery presented a pe- 
tition, alleging, that they had employed the sum of one 
hundred thirty thousand three hundred and five pounds, 
eight shillings, and sixpence, together with the entire 
produce of their fish, and all the monies arising from 
the several branches allowed on the tonnage of their 
shipping, and on the exportation of their fish, in car- 
rying on the said fishery; and that, from their being 
obliged, in the infancy of the undertaking, to incur a 
much larger expense than was at that time foreseen, 
they now found themselves so far reduced in their 
capital as to be utterly incapable of further prosecutmg 
the fisheries with any hope of success, unless indulged 
with the further assistance of Parliament. ‘They prayed, 
therefore, that towards enabling them to carry on the 
said fisheries, they might have liberty to make use of 
such nets as they should find best adapted to the said 
fisheries; each buss, nevertheless, carrying to sea the 
same quantity and depth of netting, which, by the 


i It likewise imported, that all contracts or agreements made between clothiers and 
weavers, in respect to wages, should, from and after the first of May, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, be valid, notwithstanding any rate esta- 
plished, or to be established ; but,that these contracts or agreements should extend 
only to the actual prices or rates of workmanship or wages, and not to the payment 
thereof in any other manner than in money ; and that if any clothier should refuse or 
neglect to pay the weaver the wages or price agreed on, in money, within two days 
after the work should be performed and delivered, the sane being demanded, should 
forfeit forty shillings for every such offence. 
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 fishery-acts, they were then bound to carry; that the cnap. 
bounty of thirty shillings per ton, allowed by the said XX! 


acts on the vessels employed in the fishery, might be 
increased; and forasmuch as many of the stock-pro- 
prietors were unable to advance any further sum for 
prosecuting this branch of commerce; and others un- 
willing in the present situation, and under the present 
restraints, to risk any further sum in the undertaking; 
that the stock of the society, by the said acts made 
unalienable, except in case of death or bankruptcy, for 
aterm of years, might forthwith be made transferable; 
and that the petitioners might be at liberty, between 
_ the intervals of the fishing seasons, to employ the busses 
in such a manner as they should find for the advantage 
of the society. While the committee was employed in 
deliberating on the particulars of this remonstrance, 
another was delivered from the free British fishery 
chamber of Whitehaven in Cumberland, representing, 
that as the law then stood, they went to Shetland, and 
returned at a great expense and loss of time; and while 
the war continued durst not stay there to fish, besides 
being obliged to run the most imminent risks, by going 
and returning without convoy: that ever since the in- 
- stitution of the present fishery, experience had fully 
shown the fishery of Shetland not worth following, as 
thereby the petitioners had lost two months of a much 
better fishery in St. George’s channel, within one day’s 
sail of Whitehaven: they took notice, that the free 
British fishery society had applied to the House for 
further assistance and relief; and prayed that Campbel- 
town, in Argyleshire, might be appointed the place of 
rendezvous for the busses belonging to Whitehaven, for 
the summer as well as the winter fishery, that they 
might be enabled to fish with greater advantage. The 
committee, having considered the matter of both pe- 
titions, were of opinion that the petitioners should be 
at liberty to use such nets as they should find best 
adapted to the white herring fishery: that the bounty 
of thirty shillings per ton should be augmented to fifty : 
that the petitioners should be allowed, during the inter- 
vals of the fishing seasons, to employ their vessels in 
other lawful business, provided they should have been 
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employed:in the herring fishery during the proper sea-- 
sons: that they might use such barrels for packing the 
fish as they then used, or might hereafter find best 
adapted for that purpose: that they should have liberty 
to make use of any waste or uncultivated land, one 
hundred yards at the least above high-water mark, for 
the purpose of drying their nets; and that Campbel- 
town would be the most proper and convenient place 
for the rendezvous of the busses belonging to White- 
haven. . This last resolution, however, was not mserted 
in the bill which contained the other five, and in a 
little time received the royal assent. 

Such are the connexions, dependencies, and relations — 
subsisting between the mechanical arts, agriculture, and 
manufactures of Great Britain, that it requires study, — 
deliberation, and inquiry in the legislature to discern 
and distinguish the whole scope and consequences of 
many projects offered for the benefit of the common- ~ 
wealth. The society of merchant adventurers in the 
city of Bristol alleged, in a petition to the House of 
Commons, that great quantities of bar-iron were im- 
ported into Great Britain from Sweden, Russia, and | 


’ other parts, chiefly purchased with ready money, some — 


of which iron was exported again to Africa and other 
places, and the rest wrought up by the manufacturers. — 
They affirmed that bar-iron, imported from North | 
America, would answer the same purposes; and the 
importation of it tend not only to the great advantage ~ 
of the kingdom, by increasing its shipping and naviga- 
tion, but also to the benefit of the British colonies: that 
by an act passed in the twenty-third year of his present 
majesty’s reign, the importation of bar-iron from Ame-— 
rica into the port of London, duty free, was permitted; 
but its being carried coastways, or farther by land than — 
ten miles, had been prohibited; so that several very 


considerable manufacturmg towns were deprived of the 


use of American iron, and the outports prevented from — 
employing it in their export commerce: they requested, — 
therefore, that bar-iron might be imported from North » 
America into Great Britam, duty free, by all his ma- 

jesty’s subjects. This request being reinforced by many 
other petitions from different parts of the kingdom, | 
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other classes of men, who thought several interests cHAp. 


_ would be affected by such a measure, took the alarm; 
_ and, in divers counter-petitions, specified many ill con- 
sequences which they alleged would arise from its being 
enacted intoalaw. Pamphlets were published on both 
sides of the question, and violent disputes were kindled 
upon the subject, which was justly deemed a matter of 
national importance. The opposers of the bill observed, 
that large quantities of iron were yearly produced at 
home, and employed multitudes of poor people, there 
being no less than one hundred and nine forges in 
England and Wales, besides those erected in Scotland, 
the whole producing eighteen thousand tons of iron: 
that as the mines in Great Britain are inexhaustible, 
the produce would of late years have been considerably 
increased, had not the people been kept under con- 
- tinual apprehension of seeing American iron admitted 
duty free; a supposition which had prevented the traders 
from extending their works, and discouraged many from 
engaging in this branch of traffic: they alleged that 
the iron-works, already carried on in England, occa- 
sioned a consumption of one hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand cords of wood, produced in coppices that 
grow upon barren lands, which could not otherwise be 
turned to any good account; that as the coppices afford 
shade, and preserve a moisture in the ground, the pas- 
ture is more valuable with the wood, than it would be 
if the coppices were grubbed up; consequently all the 
estates, where these now. grow, would sink in their 
yearly value: that these coppices, now cultivated and 
preserved for the use of the iron-works, are likewise 
absolutely necessary for the manufacture of leather, as 
_ they furnish bark for the tanners; and that, according 
to the management of these coppices, they produced a 
ereat number of timber trees, so necessary for the pur- 
poses of building. ‘They asserted, that, neither. the 
American iron, nor any that had yet been found im 
- Great Britain, was so proper for converting into steel 
as that which comes from Sweden, particularly that 
sort called ore ground; but as there are mines in the 
northern parts of Britain, nearly in the same latitude 
with those of Sweden, furnished with sufficient quan- 
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CHAP. tities of wood, and rivers for mills and engines, it was 
XXVI._ hardly to be doubted but that people would find metal 


1757. 


of the same quality, and, in a few years, be able to 
prevent the necessity of importing iron either from 
Sweden or Russia. They inferred that American iron 
could never interfere with that which Great Britain 
imported from Sweden, because it was not fit for edged 
tools, anchors, chain-plates, and other particulars ne- 
cessary in ship-building; nor diminish the importation 
of Russian iron, which was not only harder than the 
American and British, but also could be afforded 
cheaper than that brought from our own plantations, 
even though the duty of this last should be removed. 
The importation of American iron, therefore, duty 
free, could interfere with no other sort but that pro- 
duced in Britain, with which, by means of this advan- 
tage, it would clash so much, as to put a stop ina little — 
time to all the iron-works now carried on in the king- 
dom, and reduce to beggary a great number of families 
whom they support. ‘Io these objections the favourers 
of the bill solicited replied, that when a manufacture 
is much more valuable than the rough materials, and 
these cannot be produced at home im sufficient quan- 
tities, and at such a price as is consistent with the pre- 
servation of the manufacture, it is the interest of the 
legislature to admit a free importation of these ma- 
terials, even from foreign countries, although it should 
put an end to the production of that material in this 
island: that as the neighbours of Great Britain are 
now more attentive than .ever to their commercial in- 
terest, and endeavouring to manufacture their rough 
materials at home, this nation must take every method | 
for lowering the price of materials, otherwise mm a few 
years it will lose the manufacture; and, instead of sup- — 
plying other countries, be furnished by them with all 
the fine toys and utensils made of steel and iron: that 
being in danger of losing not only the manufacture but 
the produce of iron, unless it can be procured at a 
cheaper rate than that for which it is sold at present, 
the only way of attaiming this end is by diminishing 
the duty payable upon the importation of foreign iron, 
or by rendering it necessary for the undertakers of the 
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_ iron mines in Great Britain to sell their produce cheaper cuar. 
than it has been for some years afforded: that the most **V! 


effectual method for this purpose is to raise up a rival, 
by permitting a free importation of all sorts of iron 
from the American plantations: that American iron 
can never be sold so cheap as that of Britain can be 
afforded; for, in the colonies, labour of all kinds is 
much dearer than in England: if a man employs his 
own slaves, he must reckon in his charge a great deal 
more than the common interest of their purchase money, 
because, when one of them dies, or escapes from his 
‘master, he loses both interest and principal: that the 
common interest of money in the plantations is con- 
siderably higher than in England, consequently no 
man in that country will employ his money in any 
branch of trade by which he cannot gain considerably 
more per cent. than is expected in Great britain, where 
the interest is low, and profit moderate; a circumstance 
which will always give a great advantage to the British 
miner, who likewise enjoys an exemption from freight 
and insurance, which lie heavy upon the American ad- 
venturer, especially in time of war. With respect to 
the apprehension-of the leather tanners, they observed, 
that as the coppices generally grew on barren lands, 
not fit for tillage, and improved the pasturage, no pro- 
prietor would be at the expense of grubbing up the 
wood to spoil the pasture, as he could make no other 
use of the land on which it was produced. ‘The wood 
must be always worth something, especially in counties 
where there is not plenty of coal, and the timber trees 
would produce considerable advantage: therefore, if 
there was not one iron mine in Great Britain, no cop- 
pices would be grubbed up, unless it grew on a rich 
soil, which would produce corn instead of cord wood; 
consequently, the tanners have nothing to fear, espe- 
cially as planting hath become a prevailing taste among 
the landholders of the island. ‘The committee appointed 
to prepare the bill seriously weighed and canvassed 
these arguments, examined disputed facts, and inspected 
papers and accounts relating to the produce, importa- 
tion, and manufactory of iron. At length Mr. John 
Pitt reported to the House their opinion, implying that 
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the liberty granted by an. act passed in the twenty- 
third year of his majesty’s reign, of importing bar iron 
from the British colonies in America into-the port of 
London, should be extended to all the other ports of 
Great Britain; and that so much of that act as related 
to this clause should be repealed. ‘The House having 
agreed to these resolutions, and the bill being brought. 
in accordingly, another petition was presented by several 
noblemen, gentlemen, freeholders, and other proprietors, 
owners, and possessors of coppices and woodlands, in 
the west riding of Yorkshire, alleging, that a permission 
to import American bar-iron, duty free, would be at- 
tended with numberless ill consequences both of a pub- 
lic and private nature; specifying certain hardships to 
which they in particular would be exposed; and praying 
that, if the bill should pass, they might be relieved from 
the pressure of an act passed in the reign of Henry 
VIIL., obliging the owners of coppice-woods to preserve ~ 
them, under severe penalties; and be permitted to fell 
and grub up their coppice-woods, in order to a more 
proper cultivation of the soil, without being restrained 
by the fear of malicious and interested prosecutions. 
In consequence of this remonstrance, a clause was added 
to the bill, repealing so much of the act of Henry 
VIII. as prohibited the conversion of coppice or un- 
derwoods into pasture or tillage; then it passed through 
both Houses, and received the royal sanction. As there 
was not time, after this affair came upon the carpet, to. 
obtain any new accounts from America, and as it was 
thought necessary to know the quantities of iron made 
in that country, the House presented an address to his 
majesty, desiring he would be pleased. to give directions 
that there should be laid before them, in the next ses- 
sion of Parliament, an account of the quantity of iron 
made in the American colonies, from Christmas, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, to the 
fifth day of January, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six, each year being distinguished. 
From this important object, the Parliament con- 
verted its attention to a regulation of a much more 
private nature. In consequence of a petition by the 
lord. mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
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_ London, a bill was brought in, and passed into a law cHap. 
‘without opposition, for the more effectual preservation _**¥" 
and improvement of the fry and spawn of fish in the 1757. 
river ‘Thames, and waters of Medway, and for the 
better regulating the fishery in those rivers. The two 

next measures taken for the benefit of the public were, 

first a bill to render more effectual the several laws then 

in being, for the amendment and preservation of the 
highways and turnpike roads of the kingdom; the other 

for the more effectually preventing the spreading of the 
contagious distemper which, at that time, raged among 

the horned cattle. A third arose from the distress of 

poor silk manufacturers, who were destitute of employ- 
ment, and deprived of all means of subsisting through 

the interruption of the Levant trade, occasioned by war, 

and the delay of the merchant ships from Italy. In 
order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was prepared, 
enacting, that any persons might import from any place, 

in any ship or vessel whatsoever, till the first day of 
December, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, 
organzine thrown silk of the growth or production of 
Italy, to be brought to the custom-house of London, 
wheresoever landed; but that no Italian thrown silk, 
coarser than Bologna, nor any tram of the growth of 
Italy, nor any other thrown silk of the growth or pro- 
duction of Turkey, Persia, East India, or China, should 

be imported by this act, under the penalty of the for- 
feiture thereof. Notwithstanding several petitions, 
“presented by the merchants, owners, and commanders 

of ships, and others trading to Leghorn, and other 
ports of Italy, as well as by the importers and manu- 
facturers of raw silks, representing the evil consequences 
that would probably attend the passing of such a bill, 
the Parliament agreed to this temporary deviation from 
the famous act of navigation, for a present supply to 
the poor manufacturers. 
The next civil regulation established in this session Smugglers 


of Parliament was in itself judicious, and, had it been gaupbican 
more eagerly suggested, might have been much more his ma 
heneficial to the public. In order to discourage the vice. 
practice of smuggling, and prevent the desperadoes 
concerned therein from inlisting in the service of the 
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enemy, a law was passed, enacting, that every person 
who had been, before the first of May in the present 
year, guilty of illegal running, concealing, receiving, - 
or carrying any wool, or prohibited goods, or any foreign 
commodities liable to duties, the same not having been 
paid or secured; or of aiding therein, or had been found 
with fire-arms or weapons, in order to be aiding to such 
offenders; or had been guilty of receiving such goods 
after seizure; or of any act whatsoever, whereby persons 
might be deemed runners of foreign goods; or of hin- 
dering, wounding, or beating any officer in the execu- 
tion of his duty, or assisting therein, should be indem- _ 
nified from all such offences, concerning which no suit 
should then have been commenced, or composition made, 
on condition that he should, before being apprehended 
or prosecuted, and before the first day of December, 
enter himself with some commissioned officer of his 
majesty’s fleet, to serve as a common sailor; and should, 
for three years from such entry, unless sooner fully 
discharged, actually serve and do duty in that station, 
and register his name, &c. with the clerk of the peace 
of the county where he resided, as the act prescribes. 
An attempt was made in favour of the seamen employed 
in the navy, who had been very irregularly paid, and 
subject to grievous hardships in consequence of this 
irregularity: Mr. Grenville, brother to Earl Temple, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill for the encouragement 
of seamen employed.in his majesty’s navy, and for esta- 
blishing a regular method for the punctual, speedy, and 
certain payment of their wages, as well as for rescuing 
them from the arts of fraud and imposition. The pro- 
posal was corroborated by divers petitions; the bill was 
prepared, read, printed, and, after it had undergone 
some amendment, passed into the House of Lords, - 
where it was encountered with several objections, and 
dropped for this session of Parliament. | 

The House of Commons being desirous of prevent- 
ing, for the future, such distresses as the poor had lately 
undergone, appointed a committee to consider of proper 
provisions to restrain the price of corn and bread within 
due bounds for the future. ‘or this purpose they were 
empowered to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
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and it was resolved, that all who attended the committee cHAp. 


should have voices. Having inquired into the causes 
of the late scarcity, they agreed to several resolutions, 
and a bill was brought in to explain and amend the 
laws against regraters, forestallers, and engrossers of 
corn. ‘The committee also received instructions to m- 
quire into the abuses of millers, mealmen, and bakers, 
with regard to bread, and to consider of proper methods 
to prevent them in the sequel; but no further progress 
was made in this important affair, which was the more 
interesting, as the lives of individuals, in a great mea- 
sure, depended upon a speedy reformation ; for the mil- 
lers and bakers were said to have adulterated their flour 
with common whiting, lime, bone-ashes, alum, and 
other ingredients pernicious to the human constitution 5 
a consummation of villany for which no adequate punish- 
ment could be inflicted. Among the measures pro- 
posed in Parliament which did not succeed, one of the 
most remarkable was a bill prepared by Mr. Rose 
Fuller, Mr. Charles Townshend, and Mr. Banks, to 
_ explain, amend, and render more effectual a law passed 
in the reign of King William the Third, entitled 
« An Act to punish Governors of Plantations, in this 
Kingdom, for Crimes committed by them in the Plan- 
tations.’”? This bill was proposed in consequence of 
some complaints, specifying acts of cruelty, folly, and 
oppression, by which some British governors had been 
lately distinguished ; but, before the bill could be 


brought in, the Parliament was prorogued. 


XXVI. 


1757. 


But no step taken by the House of Commons in the Investiga- 


course of this session was more interesting to the body 


tion of the 
loss of Mi- 


of the people than the inquiry into the loss of Minorca, »re. 


which had excited such loud and universal clamour. 
By addresses to the king, unanimously voted, the Com- 
“mons requested that his majesty would give directions 
for laying before them copies of all the letters and pa- 
pers containing any intelligence received by the secre- 
taries of state, the commissioners of the Admiralty, or 
any other of his majesty’s ministers, in relation to the 
equipment of the French fleet at Toulon, or the designs 
of the French on Minorca, or any other of his majesty’s 


possessions in Europe, since the first day January, in 
¥ 2 
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cHAP. the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-five, to 
_XXVL the first day of August, one thousand seven hundred 


1757. 


and fifty-six. They likewise desired to peruse a list of 
the ships of war that were equipped and made ready 
for sea, from the first of August, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-five, to the thirtieth day of 
April, in the following year ; with the copies of all sail- 
ing orders sent to the commanders during that period ; 
as also the state and condition of his majesty’s ships in 
the several ports of Great Britain at the time of Ad- 
miral Byng’s departure, with the squadron under his 
command, for the relief of fort St. Philip, during 
the period of time above-mentioned, according to the. 
monthly returns made by the Admiralty, with the num-- 
ber of seamen mustered and borne on board the respec- — 
tive ships. They demanded copies of all orders and 
instructions given to that admiral, and of letters written 
to and received from him, during his continuance in 
that command, either by the secretaries of state, or lords 
of the Admiralty, relating to the condition of his squa- 
dron, and to the execution of his orders. In a word, 
they required the inspection of all papers, which could 
in any manner tend to explain the loss of Minorca, and 
the miscarriage of Mr. Byng’s squadron. His majesty 
complied with every article of their requests : the papers _ 
were presented to the House, ordered to lie upon the 
table for the perusal of the members, and finally referred 
to the consideration of a committee of the whole House. 
In the course of their deliberations they addressed his 
majesty for more information, till at length the truth 
seemed to be smothered under such an enormous burden » 
of papers, as the efforts of a whole session could not 
have properly removed. Indeed, many discerning per- 
sons without doors began to despair of seeing the mystery 
unfolded, as soon as the inquiry was undertaken by a 
committee of the whole House. ‘They observed, that 
an affair of such a dark, intricate, and suspicious nature, 
ought to have been referred to a select and secret com- 
mittee, chosen by ballot, empowered to send for persons, . 
papers, and records, and to examine witnesses in the 
most solemn and deliberate manner ; that the names of 
the committee ought to have been published for the 
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satisfaction of the people, who could have judged, with cuap. 
some certainty, whether the inquiry would be carried _**¥" 


on with such impartiality as the national misfortune re- 
quired. ' They suspected that this reference to a com- 
mittee of the whole House was a mal-contrivance, to 
prevent a regular and minute investigation, to introduce 
confusion and contest, to puzzle, perplex, and obum- 
brate ; to tease, fatigue, and disgust the inquirers, that 
the examination might be hurried over in a superficial 
and perfunctory manner; and the ministry, from this 
anarchy and confusion of materials, half explored and 
undigested, derive a general parliamentary approbation, 
to which they might appeal from the accusations of the 
people. A select committee would have probably exa- 
mined some of the clerks of the respective offices, that 
they might certainly know whether any letters or papers 
had been suppressed, whether the extracts had been 
faithfully made, and whether there might not be papers 
of intelligence, which, though proper to be submitted 

to a select and secret committee, could not, consistently 
with the honour of the nation, be communicated to a 
committee of the whole House. Indeed, it does not 
appear that the ministers had any foreign intelligence 
or correspondence that could be much depended upon 
in any matter of national importance, and no evidence 
was examined on the occasion ; a circumstance the less 
to be regretted, as, in times past, evil ministers have 
generally found means to render such inquiries inef- 
fectual ; and the same arts would at any rate have ope- 
‘rated with the same efficacy, had a secret committee 
been employed at this juncture. Be that as it may, 
several resolutions were reported from the committee, 
though some of them were not carried by the majority 
without violent dispute and severe altercation. ‘The 
first and last of their resolutions require particular no- 
tice. By the former, it appeared to the committee, 
that his majesty, from the twenty-seventh day of Au- 
gust, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
five, to the twentieth day of April in the succeeding 
year, received such repeated and concurrent intelli- 
‘gence, as gave just reason. to believe that the French 
king intended to invade his dominions of Great Britain 
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cuap. or Ireland. In the latter they declare their opinion, 
RXVI. that’ no greater number of ships of war could be sent 


1757. 


into the Mediterranean than were actually sent thither 
under the command of Admiral Byng ; nor any greater 
reinforcement than the regiment which was sent, and 
the detachment, equal to a battalion, which was ordered 
to the relief of fort St. Philip, consistently with the 
state of the navy, and the various services essential to 
the safety of his majesty’s dominions, and the interests 
of his subjects. It must have been something more 
yowerful than ordinary conviction that suggested these 
opinions. Whether reports might have been circulated 
by the French ministry, m order to amuse, intimidate, 
and detach the attention of the English government 
from. America and the Mediterranean, where they 
really intended to exert themselves, yet the circum- _ 
stances of the two nations being considered, one would 
think there could have been no just grounds to fear an 
invasion of Great Britain or Ireland, especially when 
other intelligence seemed to point out much more pro-’ 
bable scenes of action. But the last resolution is still 
more incomprehensible to those who know not exactly 
the basis on which it was raised. "The number of ships 
of war in actual commission amounted to two hundred 
and fifty, having on board fifty thousand seamen and 
marines. Intelligence and repeated information of the 
French design upon Minorca had been conveyed to the 
ministry of England, about six months before it was put 
in execution. Is it credible, that in all this time the 
nation could not equip or spare above eleven ships of 
the line and six frigates, to save the important island of 
Minorca? Is it easy to conceive, that from a standing 
army of fifty thousand men, one regiment of troopscould 
not have been detached to reinforce a garrison, well 
known to be insufficient for the works it was destined to 
defend? ‘To persons of common intellects it appeared, 
that intelligence of the armament of Toulon was con- | 
veyed to the Admiralty as early as the month of Septem- 

ber, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
five, with express notice that it would consist of twelve 
ships of the line; that the design against Minorca was 
communicated as early as the twenty-seventh day of 
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August, by Consul Banks, of Carthagena; confirmed 
by letters from Consul Bertes, at Genoa, dated on the 
seventeenth and twenty-sixth of January, and received 
by Mr. Fox, secretary of state, on the fourth and 
eleventh of February, as well as by many subsequent 
intimations; that, notwithstanding these repeated ad- 
vices, even after hostilities had commenced in Europe, 
when the garrison of Minorca amounted to no more 
than four incomplete regiments, and one company of 
artillery, forty-two officers being absent, and the place 
otherwise unprovided for a siege, when the Mediterra- 
nean squadron, commanded by Mr. Edgecumbe, con- 
sisted of two ships of the line, and five frigates ; neither 
stores, ammunition, nor provision, the absent officers 
belonging to the garrison, recruits for the regiments, 
though ready raised, miners nor any additional troops 
were sent to the island, nor the squadron augmented, 
till Admiral Byng sailed from Spithead on the sixth 
day of April, with no more ships of the line than, by 
the most early and authentic intelligence, the govern- 
ment were informed would sail from Toulon, even when 
Mr. Byng should have been jomed by Commodore 
Edgecumbe ; a junction upon which no dependance 
ought to have been laid; that this squadron contained 
no troops but such as belonged to the four regiments in 
garrison, except one battalion to serve in the fleet as 
marines, unless we include the order for another to be 
embarked at Gibraltar ; which order was neither obeyed 
nor understood ; that, considering the danger to which 
_ Minorca was exposed, and the forwardness of the ene- 
my’s preparations at ‘Toulon, Admiral Osborne, with 
thirteen ships of the line and one frigate, who returned 
on the sixteenth of February, after having convoyed a 
fleet of merchant-ships, might have been detached to 
Minorca, without hazarding the coast of Great Brita; 
for at that time, exclusive of this squadron, there were 
eight ships of the line and thirty-two. frigates ready 
manned, and thirty-two ships of the line and five fri- 
gates almost equipped ; that Admiral Hawke was sent 
with fourteen ships of the line and one frigate to cruise 
inthe bay of Biscay, after repeated intelligence had been 
received that the French fleet had sailed for the West 
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Indies, and: the eleven ships remaining at Brest and 
Rochefort were in want. of hands and cannon, so that 
they could never serve to cover any embarkation or de- 
scent; consequently, Mr. Hawke’s squadron might have 
been spared for the relief of Minorca; that instead of 
attending to this important object, the Admiralty, on 
the eighth day of March, sent two ships of the line and 
three frigates to intercept a coasting convoy off Cape 
Barfleur ; on the eleventh of the same month they de- 
tached two ships of the line to the West Indies, and on 
the nineteenth two more to North America, where 
they could be of little immediate service; on the twen- 
ty-third two of the line and three frigates a convoy- 
hunting off Cherbourg; and on the first of April five 
ships of the line, including three returned from this last 
service, to reinforce Sir Edward Hawke, already too 
strong for the French fleet bound to Canada; that all 
these ships might have been added to Mr. Byng’s squa- 
dron, without exposing Great Britain or Ireland to any 
hazard of invasion; that at length Mr. Byng was de- 
tached with ten great ships only, and even denied a fri- 
gate to repeat signals, for which he petitioned ; although 
at. that very time there was in port, exclusive of his 
squadron, seventeen ships of the line and thirteen fri- 
gates ready for sea, besides eleven of the line and nine- 
teen frigates almost equipped. rom these and other 
circumstances, particularized and urged with great viva- 
city, many individuals inferred, that a greater number 
of ships might have been detached to the Mediterranean 
than were actually sent with Admiral Byng; that the 
not sending an earlier and stronger force was one great 
cause of Minorca’s being lost, and co-operated with the 
delay of the ministry in sending thither reinforcements 
of troops, their neglect in suffering the officers of the 
garrison to continue absent from their duty, and their 
omitting to give orders for raising miners to serve in 
the fortress of Mahon. 

The next inquiry in which the House of Commons 
engaged related to the contracts for victualling the forces 
in America, which were supposed by some patriots to 
be fraudulent and unconscionable. ‘This suspicion arose 
from an ambiguous expression, on which the contractor 
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being interrogated by the committee appointed to exa- cmap. 
mine the particulars, he prudently interpreted it in such _**V!- 


a manner as to screen himself from the resentment of 


the legislature. The House, therefore, resolved that 


the contract entered into on the twenty-sixth day of 
March, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six, by the commissioners of the treasury, with 


William Baker, Christopher Kilby, and Richard Baker 


of London, merchants, for furnishing provisions to the 


forces under the command of the Karl of Loudoun, was 
prudent and necessary, and properly adapted to the 
securing a constant and effectual supply for those forces 
in America. 


1757. 


The preceding session an address had been presented Inquiry in- 


to the king by the House of Commons, desiring” his 


to the con- 
duct of 


' majesty would give orders for laying before them several Admiral 


papers relating to disputes which had lately happened 


Knowles as 
governor of 


between his excellency, Charles Knowles, Esq. and Jamaica. 


some of the principal inhabitants of the island of Ja- 
maica. ‘This governor was accused of many illegal, 
cruel, and arbitrary acts, during the course of his ad- 
ministration; but these imputations he incurred by 
an exertion of power, which was in itself laudable, 


and well intended for the commercial imterest of the 


island. ‘This was his changing the seat of govern- 
ment, and procuring an act of assembly for removing 
the several laws, records, books, papers, and writings 
belonging to several offices in that island, from Spanish- 
town to Kingston; and for obliging the several officers 


to keep their offices, and hold a supreme court of judi- 


cature at this last place, to which he had moved the 
seat of government. Spanish-town, otherwise called 
St. Jago de la Vega, the old capital, was an inconsider- 
able inland place, of no security, trade, or importance ; 
whereas Kingston was the centre of commerce, situated 
on the side of a fine harbour filled with ships, well 
secured from the insults of an enemy, large, wealthy, 
and flourishing. Here the merchants dwell, and ship 
the greatest part of the sugars that grow upon the 
island. They found it extremely inconvenient and ex- 
pensive to take out their clearances at Spanish-town, 
which stands at a considerable distance ; and the same 
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CHAP. inconvenience and expense being felt by the rest of the 
EXVL |; | ; 
inhabitants, who had occasion to prosecute suits at law, 


1757. 


or attend the assembly of the island, they joined in re- 
presentations to the governor, requesting, that, in con- 
sideration of these inconveniences, added to that of the. 
weakness of Spanish-town and the importance of King- 
ston, the seat of government might be removed. He 
complied with their request, and in so doing entailed 
upon himself the hatred and resentment of certain pow- 
erful planters, who possessed estates in and about the 
old town of St. Jago de la Vega, thus deserted. ‘This 
seems to have been the real source of the animosity and 
clamour incurred by Mr. Knowles, against whom a pe- 
tition, signed by nineteen members of the assembly, had 
been sent to England, and presented to his majesty. In 
the two sessions preceding this year the affair had been 
brought into the House of Commons, where this go- 
vernor’s character was painted in frightful colours, and 
divers papers relating to the dispute were examined. Mr. 
Knowles having by this time returned to England, the 
subject of his administration was revived, and referred 
to a committee of the whole House. In the mean time, 
petitions were presented by several merchants of Lon- 
don and Liverpool, concerned in the trade to Jamaica, 
alleging, that the removal of the public courts, offices, 
and records of the island of Jamaica to Kingston, and 
fixing the seat of government there, had been productive — 
of many important advantages, by rendering the strength 
of the island more formidable, the property of the traders 
and inhabitants more secure, and the prosecution of all 
commercial business more expeditious and less expen- 
sive than formerly; therefore, praying that the purposes 
of the act passed in Jamaica for that end might be car- 
ried into effectual execution, in such manner as the 
House should think proper. ‘The committee having 
examined a great number of papers, agreed to some re- 
solutions, importing, that a certain resolution of the 
assembly of Jamaica, dated on the twenty-ninth day of 
October, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-three, implying a claim of right in that assembly 
to raise and apply public money without the consent of 
the governor and council, was illegal, repugnant to the 
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terms of his majesty’s commission to his governor of the | 
said island, and derogatory to the rights of the crown 


and people of Great Britain; that the last six resolu- 
tions taken in the assembly of Jamaica, on the twenty- 
ninth day of October, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-three, proceeded on a manifest mis- 
apprehension of the king’s instruction to his governor, 
requiring him not to give his assent to any bill of an 
unusual or extraordinary nature and importance, where- 
in his majesty’s prerogative, or the property of his sub- 
jects, might be prejudiced, or the trade or shipping of 
the kingdom any ways affected, unless there should be 
a clause inserted, suspending the execution of such bill 
until his majesty’s pleasure should be known ; that such 
instruction was just and necessary, and no alteration of 
the constitution of the island, nor any way derogatory 
to the rights of the subjects in Jamaica. Irom these 
resolutions the reader may perceive the nature of the 


dispute which had arisen between the people of Jamaica 


and their governor, Vice-Admiral Knowles, whose con- 
duct on this occasion seems to have been justified by the 
legislature. ‘The Parliament, however, forbore to de- 
termine the question, whether the removal of the courts 


of judicature from Spanish-town to Kingston was a 


measure calculated for the interest of the island in ge- 
neral. 
The last subject which we shall mention as having 


fallen under the cognizance of the Commons during 
this session of Parliament was the state of Milford- haven. 
haven on the coast of Wales, one of the most capacious, 


safe, and commodious harbours in Great Britain. Here 
the country affords many conveniences for building 


ships of war, and erecting forts, docks, quays, and ma- 


gazines. It might be fortified at a very small expense, 
so as to be quite secure from any attempts of the enemy, 
and rendered by far the most useful harbour in the 


kingdom for fleets, cruisers, trading ships, and packet- 


boats, bound to and from the westward ; for, from hence 
they may put to sea almost with any wind, and even 
at low water : they may weather Scilly and Cape Clear 
when no vessel can stir from the British channel, or out 
of the French ports of Brest and Rochefort ; and as a 
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CHAP. post can travel from hence in three days to London, it 
XXVI-_ might become the centre of very useful sea intelligence. 


1757. 


Session 
closed. 


A petition from several merchants in London was pre- 
sented, and recommended to the House in a message 
from the king, specifying the advantages of this har- 
bour, and the small expense at which it might be for- 
tified, and praying that the House would take this im- 
portant subject into consideration. Accordingly, a com- 
mittee was appointed for this purpose, with power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; and every circum-. 
stance relating to it was examined with accuracy, and 
deliberation. At length the report being made to the 
House by Mr. Charles Townshend, they unanimously 
agreed to an address, representing to his majesty, that 
many great losses had been sustained by the trade of 
the kingdom, in time of war, from the want of a safe 
harbour on the western coast of the island, for the recep- 
tion and protection of merchant ships, and sending out 
cruisers; that the harbour of Milford-haven, in the 
county of Pembroke, is most advantageously situated, 
and if properly defended and secured, in every respect 
adapted to the answering those important purposes’; 
they, therefore, humbly besought his majesty, that he 
would give immediate directions for erecting batteries, 
with proper cover, on the sides of the said harbour, in 
the most convenient places for guarding the entrance 
called Hubberstone-road, and also such other fortifica- 
tions as might be necessary to secure the interior parts 
of the harbour ; and that, until such batteries and forti- 
fications could be completed, some temporary defence 
might be provided for the immediate protection of the 
ships and vessels lying in the said harbour; finally, they 
assured him the House would make good to his majesty 
all such expenses as should be incurred for these pur- 
poses. The address met with a gracious reception, and 
a promise that such directions should be given. ‘The 
harbour was actually surveyed, the places were pitched _ 
upon for batteries, and the estimates prepared, but no — 
further progress has since been made. 

We have now finished the detail of all the material 
transactions of this session, except what relates to the 
fate of Admiral Byng, which now claims our attention. 
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In the mean time we may observe, that on the fourth “cmap. 
day of July the session was closed with his majesty’s **¥ 


harangue, the most remarkable and pleasing paragraph 
of which turned upon his royal assurance, that the suc- 
cour and preservation of his dominions in America had 
been his constant care, and, next to the security of his 
kingdoms, should continue to be his great and principal 
object. He told them he had taken such measures as, 
he trusted, by the blessing of God, might effectually 
disappoint the designs of the enemy in those parts ; 
that he had no further view but to vindicate the just 


tights of his crown and subjects from the most injurious 


encroachments ; to preserve tranquillity, as far as the 
circumstances of things might admit; to prevent the 


true friends of Britain, and the liberties of Europe, 


; 


from being oppressed and endangered by any unpro- 
voked and unnatural conjunction. 


1757. 


Of all the transactions that distinguished this year, ‘Trial ofAq- 
the most extraordinary was the sentence executed on ™*™! Byns- 


Admiral Byng, the son of that great officer who had 
acquired such honour by his naval exploits in the pre- 
ceding reign, and was ennobled for his services by the 
title of Lord Viscount Torrington. His second son, 


John Byng, had from his earliest youth been trained 


to his father’s profession; and was generally esteemed 
one of the best officers in the navy, when he embarked 
in that expedition to Minorca, which covered his cha- 
racter with disgrace, and even exposed him to all the 
horrors of an ignominious death. On the twenty- 
eighth day of December his trial began before a court- 
martial, held on board the ship St. George, in the har- 
bour of Portsmouth, to which place Mr. Byng had been 
conveyed from Greenwich by a party of horse-guards, 
and insulted by the populace in every town and village 
through which he passed. The court having proceeded 
to examine the evidences for the crown and the pri- 
soner, from day to day, in the course of a long sitting, 
agreed unanimously to thirty-seven resolutions, im- 
plying their opimion, that Admiral Byng, during the 
engagement between the British and French fleets, on 
the twentieth day of May last, did not do his utmost 
endeavour to take, seize, and destroy the ships of the 
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cuap. French king, which it was his duty to have engaged, 
XXVI. and to assist such of his majesty’s ships as were en- 


1757. 


caged, which it was his duty to have assisted ; and that 
he did not exert his utmost power for the relief of St. 
Philip’s castle. They, therefore, unanimously agreed 
that he fell under part of the twelfth article of an act 
of Parliament passed in the twenty-second year of the 
present reign, for amending, explaining, and reducing 
into one act of Parliament, the laws relating to the 
government of his majesty’s ships, vessels, and forces 
by sea; and as that article positively prescribed death, 
without any alternative left to the discretion of the 
court under any variation of circumstances, they una- 
nimously adjudged the said Admiral John Byng to be 
shot to death, at such time, and on board of such ship, 
as the lords commissioners of the Admiralty should 
please to direct. But as it appeared, by the evidence 
of the officers who were near the admiral’s person, that 


no backwardness was perceivable in him during the 


action, nor any mark of fear or confusion either in 
his countenance or behaviour; but that he delivered 
his orders coolly and distinctly, without seemmg de- 
ficient in personal courage; and, from other circum- 
stances, they believed his misconduct did not arise either 
from cowardice or disaffection, they unanimously and 
earnestly recommended him as a proper object of mercy. 
The admiral himself behaved through the whole trial — 
with the most cheerful composure, seemingly the effect 
of conscious innocence, upon which, perhaps, he too 
much relied. Even after he had heard the evidence 
examined against him, and finished his own defence, - 
he laid his account in being honourably acquitted ; and 
ordered his coach to be ready for conveying him directly 
from the tribunal to London. A gentleman, his friend, 
by whom he was attended, having received intimation 
of the sentence to be pronounced, thought it his duty 
to prepare him for the occasion, that he might summon 
all his fortitude to his assistance, and accordingly made 
him acquainted with the information he had received. 
The admiral gave tokens of surprise and resentment, 
but betrayed no marks of fear or disorder, either then 
or in the court, when the sentence was pronounced. 


_ 
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On the contrary, while divers members of the court- 


martial manifested grief, anxiety, and trepidation, shed- 
ding tears, and sighing with extraordinary emotion, he 
heard his doom denounced without undergoing the 
least alteration of feature, and made a low obeisance 
to the president and the other members of the court as 
he retired. , 

The officers who composed this tribunal were so 
sensible of the law’s severity, that they unanimously 
subscribed a letter to the board of Admiralty, containing 


this remarkable paragraph :—‘‘ We cannot help laying 


the distresses of our minds before your lordships on 
this occasion, in finding ourselves under necessity of 
condemning a man to death, from the great severity of 
the twelfth article of war, part of which he falls under, 
which admits of no mitigation if the crime should be 
committed by an error in judgment; and, therefore, 


_for our own consciences’ sake, as well as in justice to 


the prisoner, we pray your lordships, in the most earnest 
Manner, to recommend him to his majesty’s clemency.” 
The lords of the Admiralty, instead of complying with 
the request of the court-martial, transmitted their letter 
to the king, with copies of their proceedings, and a 
letter from themselves to his majesty, specifying a doubt 
with regard to the legality of the sentence, as tie crime 
of negligence, for which the admiral had been con- 


demned, was not expressed in any part of the pro- 


ceedings. At the same time, copies of two petitions 
from George, Lord Viscount Torrington, in behalf of 
his kinsman Admiral Byng, were submitted to his ma- 


_ jesty’s royal wisdom and determination. All the friends 
and relations of the unhappy convict employed and ex- 


erted their influence and interest for his pardon; and 
as the circumstances had appeared so strong in his 
favour, it was supposed that the sceptre of royal mercy 
would be extended for his preservation ; but infamous 
arts were used to whet the savage appetite of the po- 
pulace for blood. ‘The cry of vengeance was loud 
throughout the land; sullen clouds of suspicion and 
malevolence interposing were said to obstruct the 
genial beams of the best virtue that adorns the throne; 
and the sovereign was given to understand, that the 
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execution of Admiral Byng was a victim absolutely 
necessary to appease the fury of the people. His ma- 
jesty, in consequence of the representation made by the 
lords of the Admiralty, referred the sentence to the 
consideration of the twelve judges, who were unani- 
mously of opinion, that the sentence was legal. ‘This 
report being transmitted from the privy-council to the 
Admiralty, their lordships issued a warrant for exe- 
cuting the sentence of death on the twenty-eighth day 
of February. One gentleman at the board, however, 
refused to subscribe the warrant, assigning for his re- 
fusal the reasons which we have inserted by way of note, 
for the satisfaction of the reader’. 


k Admiral F 
execution : 

“¢ Itmay be thought great presumption in me to differ from so great authority as 
that of the twelve judges; but when a man is called upon to sign his name to an 
act which is to give authority to the shedding of blood, he ought to be guided by his 
own conscience, and not by the opinions of other men. 

‘© In the case before us, it is not the merit of Admiral Byng that I consider: 
whether he deserves death or not, is not a question for me to decide; but whether or 
not his life can be. taken away by the sentence, pronounced on him by the court- 
martial, and after having so clearly explained their motives for pronouncing such a 
sentence, is the point which alone has employed my serious consideration. 

‘¢ The twelfth article of war, on which Admiral Byng’s sentence is grounded, 
says, (according to my understanding of its meaning,) ‘ That every person, who, in 
the time of action, shall withdraw, keep back, or not come into fight, to do his ut- 
most, &c. through motives of cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, shall suffer 
death.’ The court-martial does, in express words, acquit Admiral Byng of cow- 
ardice and disaffection, and does not name the word negligence. Admiral Byng 
does not, as I.-conceive, fall under the letter or description of the twelfth article of 
war. It may be said, that negligence is implied, though the word is not mentioned, 
otherwise the court-martial would not have brought his offence under the twelfth 
article, having acquitted him of cowardice and disaffection. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that the negligence implied cannot be wilful negligence ; for wilful negligence 
in Admiral Byng’s situation must have’ proceeded either from cowardice or disaf- 
fection, and he is expressly acquitted of both these crimes ; besides, these crimes, 
which are implied only, and not named, may indeed justify suspicion and_ private 
opinion, but cannot satisfy the conscience in case of blood. 

“¢ Admiral Byng’s fate was referred to a court-martial ; his life and death were left — 
to their opinions. The court-martial condemn him to death, because, as they ex- 
pressly say, they were under a necessity of doing so by reason of the letter of the 
law, the severity of which they complained of, because it admits of no mitigation. 
The court-martial expressly say, that for the sake of their consciences, as well as in 
justice to the prisoner, they must earnestly recommend him to his majesty for mercy 5 
it is evident, then, that in the opinions and consciences of the judges he was not 
deserving of death. y 

« The question then is, shall the opinions or necessities of the court-martial de- 
termine Admiral Byng’s fate? If it should be the latter, he will be executed con- 
trary to the intentions and meaning of his judges : if the former, his life is not for- 
feited. His judges declare him not deserving of death; but, mistaking either the 
meaning of the law, or the nature of his offence, they bring him under an article of 
war, which, according to their own description of his offence, he does not, I conceive, 
fail under ; and then they condemn him to death because, as they say, the law admits 
of no mitigation. Can a man’s life be taken away by such a sentence? I would not 
willingly be misunderstood, and have it believed that I judge Admiral ‘Byng’s de- 


<’s reasons for not signing the warrant for Admiral Byng’s 
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Though mercy was denied to the criminal, the crown cHAP. 
seemed determined to do nothing that should be thought XV! _ 
inconsistent with law.—A member of Parliament, who — 1757. 
had sat upon the court-martial at Portsmouth, rose up pares 
in his place, and made application to the House of king to the 
Commons in behalf of himself and several other mem- sateen 
bers of that tribunal, praying the aid of the legislature the sm. 
to be released from the oath of secrecy imposed on“ 
courts-martial, that they might disclose the grounds on 
which sentence of death had passed on Admiral Byng, 
and, perhaps, discover such circumstances as might 
show the sentence to be improper. Although this 
application produced no resolution in the House, the 
king, on the twenty-sixth day of February, sent a mes- 
sage to the Commons by Mr. Secretary Pitt, importing, 
that though he had determined to let the law take its 
course with relation to Admiral Byng, and resisted all 
solicitations to the contrary, yet, as a member of the 
House had expressed some scruples about the sentence, 
his majesty had thought fit to respite the execution of 
it, that there might be an opportunity of knowing, by 
_ the separate examination of the members of the court- 
Martial, upon oath, what grounds there were for such 
scruples, and that his majesty was resolved still to let 
_the sentence be carried into execution, unless it should 
appear from the said examination that Admiral Byng 
was unjustly condemned. ‘The sentence might be 
strictly legal, and at the same time very severe, accord- 
ing to the maxim, summum jus, summa injuria. In 
such cases, and perhaps in such cases only, the rigour 
of the law ought to be softened by the lenient hand of 
the royal prerogative. ‘That this was the case of Ad- 
tmiral Byng appears from the warm and eager interces- 
sion of his jury; a species of intercession which hath 


serts ; that was the business of a court-martial, and it is my duty only to act accord- 
ing to my conscience; which, after deliberate consideration, assisted by the best 
light a poor understanding can afford it, remains still in doubt ; and therefore I can- 
ot consent to sign a warrant whereby the sentence of the court-martial may be 
carried into execution ; for I cannot help thinking, that however criminal Admiral 
Byng may be, his life is not forfeited by that sentence. I do not mean to find fault 
with other men’s opinions: all I endeavour at is to give reasons for my own; and 
ali I desire or wish is that I may not be misunderstood: I do not pretend to 
judge Admiral Byng’s deserts, nor to give any opinion on the propriety of the act. 
“¢ Signed, 6th Feb. 1757, at the Admiralty. ell ih 
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generally, if not always, prevailed at the foot of the 
throne, when any thing favourable for the criminal had 
appeared in the course of the trial. How much more 
then might it have been expected to succeed, when 
earnestly urged as a case of conscience in behalf of a 
man whom his judges had expressly acquitted of 
cowardice and treachery, the only two imputations that 
rendered him criminal in the eyes of the nation! Such 
an interposition of the crown in parliamentary transac- 
tions was irregular, unnecessary, and at another junc- 
ture might have been productive of violent heats and 
declamation. At present, however, it passed without 
censure, as the effect of inattention rather than a design 
to encroach upon the privileges of the House. 

The message being communicated, a bill was imme- 


ogee diately brought in to release the members of the court- 


the court- 
martial 
from their 
oath of 
secrecy. 


Execution 
of Admiral 
Byng. 


martial from the obligation of secrecy, and passed 
through the Lower House without opposition: but in 
the House of Lords it appeared to be destitute of a 
proper foundation. They sent a message to the Com- 
mons, desiring them to give leave that such of the 
members of the court-martial as were members of that 
House might attend their lordships, in order to be 
examined on the second reading of the bill; accordingly 
they, and the rest of the court-martial, attended, and 
answered all questions without hesitation. As they 
did not insist upon any excuse, nor produce any satis- 
factory reason for showing that the man they had con- 
demned was a proper object of mercy, their lordships 
were of opinion that there was no occasion for passing 
any such bill, which, therefore, they almost unani- 
mously rejected. It is not easy to conceive what 
stronger reasons could be given for proving Mr. Byng 
an object of mercy than those mentioned in the letter 
sent to the board of Admiralty by the members of the 
court-martial, who were empowered to try the imputed 
offence, consequently must have been deemed well quali- 
fied to judge of his conduct. 

The unfortunate admiral, being thus abandoned to 


" the stroke of justice, prepared himself for death with 


resignation and tranquillity. He maintained a sur- 
prising cheerfulness to the last; nor did he, from his 
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of impatience or apprehension. During that interval 
he had remained on board of the Monarque, a third- 
rate ship of war, anchored in the harbour of Portsmouth, 
under a strong guard, in custody of the Marshal of the 
Admiralty. On the fourteenth of March, the day 
_ fixed for his execution, the boats belonging to the 
squadron at Spithead being manned and armed, con- 
taining their captains and officers, with a detachment 
of marines, attended this solemnity in the harbour, 
which was also crowded with an infinite number of 
other boats and vessels filled with spectators. About 
noon, the admiral having taken leave of a clergyman, 
and two friends who accompanied him, walked out of 
the great cabin to the quarter-deck, where two files of 
marines were ready to execute the sentence. He ad- 
vanced with a firm deliberate step, a composed and 
resolute countenance, and resolved to suffer with his 
face uncovered, until his friends representing that his 
‘looks would possibly intimidate the soldiers, and pre- 
vent their taking aim properly, he submitted to their 
request, threw his hat on the deck, kneeled on a cushion, 
tied one white handkerchief over his eyes, and dropped 
the other as a signal for his executioners, who fired a 
volley so decisive, that five balls passed through his 
body, and he dropped down dead in an instant. _ The 
time in which this tragedy was acted, from his walking 
out of the cabin to his being deposited in the coffin, 
did not exceed three minutes. 
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- Thus fell, to the astonishment of all Europe; Admiral Paper de- 


John Byng; who, whatever his errors and indiscretions 
might have been, seems to have been rashly condemned, 


livered by 

him to the 
Marshal of 
the Admi- 


-meanly given up, and cruelly sacrificed to vile considera- ratty. 


tions. ‘The sentiments of his own fate he avowed on the 
verge of eternity, when there was no longer any cause of 
dissimulation, in the following declaration, which, imme- 
diately before his death, he delivered to the Marshal 
of the Admiralty: ‘‘ A few moments will now deliver 
me from the virulent persecution, and frustrate the 
further malice, of my enemies; nor need I envy them 
a life subject to the sensations my injuries, and the 


injustice done me, must create. Persuaded I am, that 
Z2 
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his fate. 


manner and cause of raising and keeping up the popu- 
lar clamour and prejudice against me will be seen 
through. I shall be considered (as I now perceive 
myself) a victim destined to divert the indignation and 
resentment of an injured and deluded people from the 
proper objects. My enemies themselves must now think 
me innocent. Happy for me, at this my last moment, 
that I know my own innocence, and am conscious that 
no part of my country’s misfortunes can be owing to 
me. I heartily wish the shedding of my blood may 
contribute to the happiness and service of my country ; 
but cannot resign my just claim to a faithful discharge 
of my duty according to the best of my judgment, and 
the utmost exertion of my ability for his majesty’s ho- 
nour and my country’s service. I am sorry that my 
endeavours were not attended with more success, and 
that the armament under my command proved too weak 
to succeed in any expedition of such moment. Truth 
has prevailed over calumny and falsehood, and justice 
has wiped off the ignominious stain of my supposed — 
want of personal courage, and the charge of disaffection. 
My heart acquits me of these crimes: but who can be 
presumptuously sure of his own judgment? If my 
crime is an error in judgment, or differing in opinion 
from my judges, and if yet the error in judgment should 
be on their side, God forgive them, as I do; and may 
the distress of their minds, and uneasiness of their con- 
sciences, which in justice to me they have represented, 
be relieved, and subside as my resentment has done. 
The Supreme Judge sees all hearts and motives, and to 
him I must submit the justice of my cause.” 
Notwithstanding all that has been said in his favour, 
notwithstanding the infamous arts that were practised 
to keep up the cry against him, notwithstanding this 


. solemn appeal to Heaven in his last moments, and even 


self-conviction of innocence, the character of Admiral 
Byng, in point of personal courage, will still, with many 
people, remain problematical. They will still be of 
opinion, that if the spirit of a British admiral had been 
properly exerted, the I’rench fleet would have been 
defeated, and Minorca relieved. A man’s opinion of 
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danger varies at different times, in consequence of an CHAP. 
irregular tide of animal spirits, and he is actuated by XX¥! 


considerations which he dares not avow. After an 
officer, thus influenced, has hesitated or kept aloof in 
the hour of trial, the mind, eager for its own justifica- 
tion, assembles, with surprising industry, every favour- 
able circumstance of excuse, and broods over them with 
parental partiality, until it becomes not only satisfied, 
but even enamoured of their beauty and complexion, 
like a doting mother, blind to the deformity of her 
own offspring. Whatever Mr. Byng’s internal feelings 
might have been, whatever consequences might have 
attended his behaviour on that occasion, as the tribunal 
before which he was tried acquitted him expressly of 
‘cowardice and treachery, he was without doubt a proper 
object for royal clemency; and so impartial posterity 
will judge him, after all those dishonourable motives of 
faction and of fear, by which his fate was influenced, 
shall be lost in oblivion, or remembered with disdain. 
The people of Great Britain, naturally fierce, impatient, 
and clamorous, have been too much indulged, upon 
every petty miscarriage, with trials, courts-martial, and 
-dismissions, which tend only to render their military 
commanders rash and precipitate, the populace more 
licentious and intractable, and to disgrace the national 
character in the opinion of mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge taken into the Administration.— Obliged 


to resign.— Restored to their Employments.— Coalition of Parties. 
Descent on the Coast of France meditated.—Command of the 
Fleet given to Sir Edward Hawke, and of the Land-Forces to Sir 
John Mordaunt.—Fleet sails, September 8.—Admiral Knowles 
sent to take Aix.—Attack and Surrender of Aix.—A Descent re- 
solved on.—The Fleet returns to Spithead,—_His Majesty appoints 
a Board of Inquiry into the Reasons of the Fleet’s Return.—Pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry.—Its Report.—Sir John Mor- 
daunt tried by a Court-Martial, and acquitted.—Fleets sent to the 
East and West Indies.—Success of the English Privateers.-— Riots 
occasioned by the high Price of Corn.—Operations in America.— 
Lord Loudoun’s Conduct in America.—F ort William-Henry taken 
by the French.—Naval Transactions in America.—Attempt of M. 
de Kersin on Cape-Coast Castle, in Africa.—State of Affairs in 
the East Indies.—Calcutta recovered.— The Suba’s Camp forced, 
and a new Treaty concluded with him.—Reduction of Chander- 
nagore.—Colonel Clive defeats the Suba at Plaissey, who is after- 
wards deposed and put to Death.—King of France assassinated. 
—Tortures inflicted on the Assassin.—Changes in the French 
Ministry.—State of the Confederacy against the King of Prussia. 
— Precautions taken by his Prussian Majesty.— Skirmishes between 
the Prussians and Austrians.—Neutrality of the Emperor; and 
Behaviour of the Dutch.—The French take Possession of several 
Towns in the Low Countries belonging to the King of Prussia.— 
Declaration of the Czarina against the King of Prussia.—Fac- 
tions in Poland.—Fruitless Endeavours of the English to restore 
the Tranquillity of Germany.—King of Prussia enters Bohemia. 
—Prince of Bevern defeats the Austrians at Richenberg—King 
of Prussia gains a complete Victory over the Austrians near 
Prague.—Mareschal Schwerin killed—Prague invested.—And 
bombarded.—Brave Defence of the besieged.—Count Daun takes 
the Command of the Austrian Army.—His Character.—King of 
Prussia defeated at Kolin.—He raises the Siege of Prague, and 
quits Bohemia,—Preparations for the Defence of Hanover.—The 
allied Army assembles under the Duke of Cumberland.—Skir-_ 
mishes with the French. Duke of Cumberland passes the Weser. 
—The French follow him, and take Minden and Embden, and 
lay Hanover under Contribution.—Battle of Hastenbeck.—The 
French take Hamelin.—Duke de Richelieu supersedes Mareschal 
d’Etrées in the Command of the French Army.—The French take 
Possession of Hanover and Hesse-Cassel— And reduce Verden 
and Bremen.—Duke of Cumberland signs the Convention of 
Closter-Seven. 
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Tuoucu the Parliament of Great Britain unani- cHap. 
mously concurred in strengthening the hands of go- **¥"_ 
vernment for a vigorous prosecution of the war, these 1757. 
liberal supplies had like to have proved ineffectual Mr. Pitt 
through a want of harmony in her councils. In the tke 
course of the last year the clamorous voices of dissatis- into the 
faction had been raised by a series of disappointments stration. 
and miscarriages, which were imputed to want of in- 
telligence, sagacity, and vigour in the administration. 

The defeat of Braddock, the reduction of Oswego, and 
other forts in America, the delay of armaments, the 
neglect of opportunities, ineffectual cruises, absurd dis- 
positions of fleets and squadrons, the disgrace in the 
Mediterranean, and the loss of Minorca, were num- 
bered among the misfortunes that flowed from the 
crude designs of a weak dispirited ministry; and the 
prospect of their acquiescing in a continental war 
brought them still farther in contempt and detestation 
with the body of the people. In order to conciliate 
the good will of those whom their conduct had dis- 
obliged, to acquire a fresh stock of credit with their 
fellow-subjects, and remove from their own shoulders 
part of what future censure might ensue, they admitted 
_ into a share of the administration a certain set of gentle- 
men, remarkable for their talents and popularity, headed 
by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, esteemed the two most 
illustrious patriots of Great Britain, alike distinguished 
_and admired for their unconquerable spirit and un- 
tainted integrity. The former of these was appointed 
secretary of state, the other chancellor of the exchequer 
and their friends were vested with other honourable 
though subordinate offices. 

_ So far the people were charmed with the promotion obliged to 
of individuals, upon whose virtues and abilities they ™S™ 
had the most perfect reliance; but these new ingre- 
dients would never thoroughly mix with the old leaven. 
The administration became an emblem of the image 
that Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream—the leg was of 
iron, and the foot was of clay. The old junto found 
their new associates very unfit for their purposes. They 
could neither persuade, cajole, nor intimidate them 
into measures which they thought repugnant to the 
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true interest of their country. ‘The new ministers 
combated in council every such plan, however patron- 
ized: they openly opposed in Parliament every design 
which they deemed unworthy of the crown, or prejudicial 
to the people, even though distinguished by the pre- 
dilection of the sovereign. Far from bargaining for 
their places, and surrendering their principles by ca- 
pitulation, they maintained in office their independency 
and candour with the most vigilant circumspection, 
and seemed determined to show, that he is the best 
minister to the sovereign who acts with the greatest 
probity towards the subject. hose who immediately 
surrounded the throne were supposed to have concealed 
the true characters of these faithful servants from the 
knowledge of their royal master; to have represented 
them as obstinate, imperious, ignorant, and even luke- 
warm in their loyalty ; and to have declared, that with 
such colleagues it would be impossible to move the 
machine of government according to his majesty’s im- 
clination. ‘These suggestions, artfully inculcated, pro- 
duced the desired effect: on the ninth day of April, 
Mr. Pitt, by his majesty’s command, resigned the seals 
of secretary of state for the southern department. In 
the room of Mr. Legge, the king was pleased to grant 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer to the Right 
Honourable Lord Mansfield, chief justice of the court 
of King’s Bench; the same personage whom we have 
mentioned before under the name of Mr. Murray, so- 
licitor-general, now promoted and ennobled for his 
extraordinary merit and important services. The fate 
of Mr. Pitt was extended to some of his principal 
friends : the board of Admiralty was changed, and some 
other removals were made with the same intention. 
What was intended as a disgrace to Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge turned out one of the most shining circum- 
stances of their characters. ‘The whole nation seemed 
to rise up, as one man, in the vindication of their fame: 
every mouth was opened in their praise ; and a greater 
number of respectable cities and corporations presented 
them with the freedom of their respective societies, 
enclosed in gold boxes of curious workmanship, as 
testimonies of their peculiar veneration. What the 
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people highly esteem, they in a manner idolize. Not 


contented with making offerings so flattering and grate- 
ful to conscious virtue, they conceived the most violent 
prejudices against those gentlemen who succeeded in 
the administration; fully convinced, that the same per- 
sons who had sunk the nation in the present distressful 
circumstances, who had brought on her dishonour, and 
reduced her to the verge of destruction, were by no 
means the fit instruments of her delivery and _re- 
demption. . The whole kingdom caught fire at the late 
changes; nor could the power, the cunning, and the 
artifice of a faction, long support it against the united 
voice of Great Britain, which soon pierced the ears of 
the sovereign. It was not possible to persuade the 
people that salutary measures could be suggested or 
' pursued, except by the few, whose zeal for the honour 
of their country, and steady adherence to an upright 
disinterested conduct, had secured their confidence, 
and claimed their veneration. A great number of ad- 
dresses, dutifully and loyally expressed, solicited the 
king, ever ready to meet half-way the wishes of his 
faithful people, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to 
their former employments. Upon this they rested the 
_ security and honour of the nation, as well as the public 
expectation of the speedy and successful issue of a war, 
hitherto attended with disgraces and misfortunes. Ac- 
cordingly, his majesty was graciously pleased to re- 
_ deliver the seals to Mr. Pitt, appointing him secretary 
of state for the southern department, on the twenty- 
ninth day of June; and, five days after, the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer was restored to Mr. Legge: 
promotions that afforded universal satisfaction. 
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It would not, perhaps, be possible to exclude from Coalition 
‘a share in the administration all who were not per- Pt 


fectly agreeable to the people: however unpopular the 
late ministry might appear, still they possessed sufficient 
influence in the privy-council, and credit in the House 
of Commons, to thwart every measure in which they 
did not themselves partake. This consideration, and 
very recent experience, probably dictated the necessity 
of a coalition, salutary in itself, and prudent, because 
it was the only means of assuaging the rage of faction, 
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and healing those divisions, more pernicious to the 
public than the most mistaken and blunderig councils. 
Sir Robert Henley was made lord keeper of the great 
seal, and sworn of his majesty’s privy-council, on the 
thirteenth day of June: the custody of the privy-seal 
was committed to Earl Temple: his grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, Mr. Legge, Mr. Nugent, Lord Viscount 
Duncannon, and Mr. Grenville, were appointed com- 
missioners for executing the office of treasurer of his 
majesty’s exchequer: Lord Anson, Admirals Boscawen 
and: Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. West, Mr. Hunter, and 
Mr. Elliot, to preside at the board of Admiralty: Mr. 
Fox was gratified with the office of receiver and pay- 
master-general of all his majesty’s guards, garrisons, 
and land-forces; and the Earl of Thomond was made 
treasurer of the. king’s household, and sworn of his 
majesty’s privy-council. Other promotions likewise 
took place with a design to gratify the adherents of 
either party; and so equally was the royal favour dis- 
tributed, that the utmost harmony for a long time sub- 
sisted. Ingredients, seemingly heterogeneous, conso- 
lidated into one uniform mass, so as to produce effects 
far exceeding the most sanguine expectations; and this 
prudent arrangement proved displeasing only to those 
whom violent party attachment had inspired with a — 
narrow and exclusive spirit. | 7 
The accumulated losses and disappointments of the 
preceding year made it absolutely necessary to retrieve 
the credit of the British arms and councils by some 
vigorous and spirited enterprise, which should, at the 
same time, produce some change in the circumstances 
of his Prussian majesty, already depressed by the repulse 
of Colin, and in danger of being attacked by the whole 
power of France, now ready to fall upon him, like a 
torrent, which had so lately swept before it the army 
of observation, now on the brink of disgrace. A well- 
planned and vigorous descent on the coast of France, 
it was thought, would probably give a decisive blow to 
the marine of that kingdom, and at the same time effect 
a powerful diversion in favour of the Prussian monarch 
and the Duke of Cumberland, driven from all his posts 


in the electorate of Hanover, by drawing a part of the 
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French forces to the defence and protection of their cuap. 
own coasts. Both were objects of great concern, upon XXVIT. 


which the sovereign and ministry were sedulously bent. 1757. 
His royal highness the duke, in a particular manner, 
urged the necessity of some enterprise of this nature, as 
the only expedient to obviate the shameful convention 


now in agitation. ‘The ministry foresaw, that, by de- 


a 


stroying the enemy’s shipping, all succours would be 
cut off from America, whither they were daily trans- 
porting troops; the British commerce secured, without 
those convoys so inconvenient to the board of Admiralty 
and to the merchants; and those ideal fears of an in- 
vasion, that had in some measure affected the public 
credit, wholly dispelled. 
From these considerations a powerful fleet was or- Command 
dered to get in readiness to put to sea on the shortest aie 


given to Sir 


notice, and ten regiments of foot were marched to the bayer 4 
r . ek wke, an 
Isle of Wight. ‘The naval armament, consisting of AP, 


eighteen ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, pe aa 
bomb-ketches, and transports, was put under the com- daunt. Fleet 
mand of Sir Edward Hawke, an officer whose faithful ear eg 
services recommended him, above all others, to this 


command; and Rear-Admiral Knowles was appointed 


his subaltern. Sir John Mordaunt was preferred to 
take the command of the land-forces ; and both strictly 


enjoined to act with the utmost unanimity and_har- 
mony. Europe beheld with astonishment these mighty 


‘preparations. ‘The destination of the armament was 


wrapped in the most profound secrecy: it exercised 
the penetration of politicians, and filled France with 
very serious alarms. Various were the impediments 
which obstructed the embarkation of the troops for 


several weeks, while Mr. Pitt expressed the greatest 


uneasiness at the delay, and repeatedly urged the com- 
mander-in-chief to expedite his departure ; but a suf- 
ficient number of transports, owing to some blunder 


in the contractors, had not. yet arrived. ‘The troops 


expressed an eager impatience to signalize themselves 


against the enemies of the liberties of Europe; but the 


superstitious drew unfavourable presages from the di- 


Jatoriness of the embarkation. At last the transports 


arrived, the troops were put on board with all expe- 
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CHAP. dition, and the fleet got under sail on the eighth day 
XXVIL._ of September, attended with the prayers of every man 
1757. warmed with the love of his ‘country, and solicitous for 

her honour. The public, big with expectation, dubious 
where the stroke would fall, but confident of its suc- 
cess, were impatient for tidings from the fleet ; but it 
was not till the fourteenth that even the troops on board 
began to conjecture that a descent was meditated on the 
coast of France, near Rochefort or Rochelle. 

Ais On the twentieth, the fleet made the Isle of Oleron, 

sent to take ANd then Sir Edward Hawke sent an order to Vice- 

ch Admiral Knowles, requiring him, ifthe wind permitted 
the fleet, to proceed -to Basque-road, to stand in as near 
to the Isle of Aix as the pilot would carry him, with 
such ships of his division as he thought necessary for 
the service, and to batter the fort till the garrison 
should either abandon or surrender it. But the m- 
mediate execution of this order was frustrated by a 
French ship of war’s standing in to the very middle of 
the fleet, and continuing in that station for some time 
before she discovered her mistake, or any of the cap- 
tains had a signal thrown out to give chase. Admiral 
Knowles, when too late, ordered the Magnanime, Cap- 
tain Howe, and Torbay, Captain Keppel, on that ser- 
vice, and thereby retarded the attack upon which he 
was immediately sent ; a stroke of policy greatly to be 
admired, as from hence he gained time to assure him- 
self of the strength of the fortifications of Aix, before 
he ran his majesty’s ships into danger. 

Attack and While the above ships, with the addition of the Royal 

surrender 0 eye ° ° 

Aix. William, were attending the French ship of war safe 
into the river Garonne, the remainder of the fleet was 
beating to windward off the Isle of Oleron; and the 
commander-in-chief publishing orders and regulations 
which did credit to his judgment, and would have 
been highly useful, had there ever been occasion to put 
them in execution. On the twenty-third, the van of 
the fleet, led by Captain Howe in the Magnanime, 
stood towards Aix, a small island situated in the mouth 
of the river Charente, leading up to Rochefort, the 
fortifications half finished, and mounted with about 
thirty cannon and mortars, the garrison composed of 


) 
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six hundred men, and the whole island about five miles 
in circumference. As the Magnanime approached, the 
enemy fired briskly upon her; but Captain Howe, re- 
gardless of their faint endeavours, kept on his course 
without flinching, dropped his anchors close to the 
walls, and poured in so incessant a fire as soon silenced 
their artillery. It was, however, near an hour before 
the fort struck, when some forces were landed to take 
possession of so important a conquest, with orders to 
demolish the fortifications ; the care of which was in- 
trusted to Vice-Admiral Knowles. 
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Inconsiderable as this success might appear, it greatly A descent 
elated the troops, and was deemed a happy omen of ™?ve¢™- 


further advantages; but, instead of embarking the 
troops that night, as was universally expected, several 
successive days were spent in councils of war, soundings 
of the coast, and deliberations whether the king’s ex- 
press orders were practicable, or to be complied with. 
Eight days were elapsed since the first appearance of 
the fleet on the coast, and the alarm was given to the 
enemy. Sir Edward Hawke, indeed, proposed laying 
a sixty-gun ship against Fouras, and battering that fort, 
which it was thought would help to secure the landing 
of the troops, and facilitate the enterprise on Rochefort. 


This a French pilot on board (Thierry) undertook ; but 


after a ship had been lightened for the purpose, Vice- 
Admiral Knowles reported that a bomb-ketch had run 


aground at above the distance of two miles from the 


fort; upon which the project of battermg or bom- 
barding the fort was abandoned. ‘The admiral likewise 
proposed to bombard Rochelle ; but this overture was 
overruled, for reasons which we need not mention. It 
was at length determined, in a council of war held on 
the eighth, to make a descent, and attack the forts 
leading to and upon the mouth of the river Charente. 
An order, in consequence of this resolution, was im- 
mediately issued for the troops to be ready to embark 
from the transports in the boats precisely at twelve 
o’clock at night. Accordingly, the boats were prepared, 
and filled with the men at the time appointed ; and now 
they remained beating against each other, and the sides 
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cuap. of the ships, for the space of four hours, while the 
XXVIL Gouncil were determining whether, after all the trouble 
1757. given, they should land; when, at length, an order 
was published for the troops to return to their re- 
spective transports, and all thoughts of a descent, to 
appearance, were wholly abandoned. ‘The succeeding 
days were employed in blowing up and demolishing 
the fortifications of Aix; after which, the land-ofiicers, 
in acouncil of war, took the final resolution of returning 
to England without any further attempts, fully satisfied 
they had done all in their power to execute the designs 
of the ministry, and choosing rather to oppose the 
frowns of an angry sovereign, the murmurs of an 1n- 
censed nation, and the contempt of mankind, than fight 
a handful of dastardly militia. Such was the issue of 
an expedition that raised the expectation of all Europe, 
threw the coast of France into the utmost confusion, 
and cost the people of England little less than a million 

of money. 
The fect The fleet was no sooner returned than the whole 
Spithead/ nation was ina ferment. ‘The public expectation had 
Stans been wound up to the highest pitch, and now the dis- 
board ofin- appointment was proportioned to the sanguine hopes 
duiry in’ conceived, that the pride of France would have been 
of the fleet’s humbled by so formidable an armament. ‘The ministry, 
rem: and with them the national voice, exclaimed against 
the commanding officers; and the military men retorted 
the calumny, by laying the blame on the projectors of 
the enterprise, who had put the nation to great expense 
before they had obtained the necessary information. 
Certain it was, that blame must fall somewhere, and 
the ministry resolved to acquit themselves, and fix the 
accusation, by requesting his majesty to appoint a board 
of officers of character and ability to inquire into the 
causes of the late miscarriage. ‘This alone it was that 
could appease the public clamours, and afford general. 
satisfaction. ‘The enemies of Mr. Pitt endeavoured to 
wrest the miscarriages of the expedition to his pre- 
judice ; but the whispers of faction were soon drowned 
in the voice of the whole people of England, who never 
could persuade themselves that a gentleman raised to 
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the height of power and popularity by mere dint of cnap. 
superior merit, integrity, and disinterestedness, would **V"!- 


now sacrifice his reputation by a mock armament, or 
hazard incurring the derision of Europe, by neglecting 
to obtain all the necessary previous information, or 
doing whatever might contribute to the success of the 
expedition. It was asked, whether reason or justice 
dictated that a late unfortunate admiral should be 
capitally punished for not trying and exerting his ut- 
most ability to relieve fort St. Philip, invested by a 
powerful army, and surrounded with a numerous fleet, 
while no charge of negligence or cowardice was brought 
against those who occasioned the miscarriage of a well- 
concerted and well-appointed expedition ? The people, 
they said, were not to be quieted with the resolutions 
) of a council of war, composed of men whose inactivity 
might frame excuses for declining to expose themselves 
to danger. It was publicly mentioned, that such back- 
wardness appeared among the general officers before 
the fleet reached the Isle of Oleron, as occasioned the 
admiral to declare, with warmth, that he would comply 
with his orders, and go into Basque-road, whatever 
might be the consequence. It was asked why the army 
did not land on the night of the twenty-third or twenty- 
fourth, and whether the officers, sent out to reconnoitre, 
had returned with such intelligence as seemed to ren- 
der a descent impracticable? It was asked, whether 
the commander-in-chief had complied with his ma- 
jesty’s orders, “To attempt, as far as should be found 
practicable, a descent on the coast of France, at or near 
Rochefort, in order to attack, and, by a vigorous im- 
pression, force that place; and to burn and destroy, 
to the utmost of his power, all docks, magazines, ar- 
senals, and shipping, as shall be found there?” Such 
rumours as these, every where propagated, rendered 
an inquiry no less necessary to the reputation of the 
officers on the expedition, than to the minister who 
had projected it. Accordingly, a board, consisting of 
three officers of rank, reputation, and ability, was ap- 
pointed by his majesty, to inquire into the reasons why 
the fleet returned without having executed his majesty’s 
_ orders. | 
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The three general officers, who met on the twenty- 
first of the same month, were Charles, Duke of Marl- 
borough, Lieutenant-General, Major-Generals Lord 
George Sackville and John Waldegrave. ‘To judge of 
the practicability of executing his majesty’s orders, it 
was necessary to inquire into the nature of the intel- 
ligence upon which the expedition was projected. ‘The 
first and most important was a letter sent to Sir John, 
afterwards Lord Ligonier, by Lieutenant-Colonel Clark. 
This letter had been frequently examined in the privy- 
council, and contained in substance, that Colonel Clark, 
in returning from Gibraltar, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-four, had travelled along the 
western coast of France, to observe the condition of the | 
fortifications, and judge how far a descent would be 
practicable in case of a rupture between Great Britain 
and France. On his coming to Rochefort, where he 
was attended by an engineer, he was surprised to find 
the greatest part of a good rampart, with a revetement, 
flanked only with redans: no outworks, no covered way, 
and in many places no ditch, so that the bottom of the 
wall was seen at a distance. He remembered, that in 
other places, where the earth had been taken out to 
form the rampart, there was left round them a con- 
siderable height of ground, whence an enemy might 
draw a great advantage; that for above the length of 
a front, or two or three hundred yards, there was no 
rampart, or even intrenchment, but only small ditches, 
in the low and marshy grounds next the river, which, | 
however, were dry at low water; yet the bottom re-— 
mained muddy and slimy. ‘Towards the river no ram- 
part, no batteries, no parapet, on either side, appeared, 
and on the land side he observed some high ground 
within the distance of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards of the town; in which condition the 
colonel was told by the engineer the place had remained 
for above seventy years. To prevent giving umbrage, 
he drew no plan of the place, and even burnt the few 
sketches he had by him: however, as to utility, the 
colonel declared himself as much satisfied as if he had 
taken a plan. He could not ascertain the direct height 
of the rampart, but thought it could not exceed twenty- 
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five feet, including the parapet. The river might be 
about one hundred and thirty feet broad, and the en- 
trance defended by two or three small redoubts. As 
to forces, none are ever garrisoned at Rochefort, ex- 
cept marines, which, at the time the colonel was on the 
spot, amounted to about one thousand. This was the 
first intelligence the ministry received of the state of 
Rochefort, which afforded sufficient room to believe, 
that an attack by surprise might be attended with 
happy consequences. _ It was true that Colonel Clark 


made his observations in time of peace ; but it was like- 


wise probable, that no great alterations were made on 
account of the war, as the place had remained in the 
same condition during the two or three last wars with 
France, when they had the same reasons as now to ex- 
pect their coasts would be insulted. The next informa- 
tion was obtained from Joseph Thierry, a French pilot, 
of the protestant religion, who passed several examina- 
tions before the privy-council. This person declared 
that he had followed the business of a pilot on the coast 
of France for the space of twenty years, and served as 
first pilot in several of the king’s ships: that he had, in 
particular, piloted the Magnanime, before she was taken 
by the English, for about twenty-two months, and had 
often conducted her into the road of the Isle of Aix; 
and that he was perfectly acquainted with the entrance, 
which, indeed, is so easy as to render a pilot almost un- 


necessary. The road, he said, afforded good anchorage 
In twelve or fourteen fathoms water as far as Bayonne; 
the channel between the islands of Oleron and Rhé was 


three leagues broad, and the banks necessary to be 
avoided lay near the land, except one called the Boiard, 
which is easily discerned by the breakers. He affirmed, 
that the largest vessels might draw up close to the fort 
of Aix, which he would undertake the Magnanime 
alone should destroy; thatthe largest ships might come 


up to the Vigerot, two miles distant from the mouth of 


the river, with all their cannon and stores: that men 
might be landed to the north of fort Fouras, out of 
sight of the fort, upon a meadow, where the ground 1s 


_ firm and level, under cover of the cannon of the fleet. 


This landing-place he reckoned at about five miles from 
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cap. Rochefort, the way dry, and no way intercepted by _ 
XXVII. ditches and morasses. He said, great part of the city 


1757. 


was encompassed by a wall, but towards the river, on 
both sides, for about sixty paces, it was enclosed only 
with palisades, without a fossé. To the intelligence of 
Colonel Clark and Thierry, the minister added a secret 
account obtained of the strength and distribution of the 
French forces, whence it appeared highly probable that 
no more than ten thousand men could be allowed for 
the defence of the whole coast, from St. Valery to Bour- 
deaux. In consequence of the above information the 
secret expedition was planned; instructions were given 
to Sir John Mordaunt and Admiral Hawke, to make 
a vigorous impression on the French coast, and all the 
other measures projected, which it was imagined would 
make an effectual diversion, by obliging the enemy to 
employ a great part of their forces at home, disturb and 
shake the credit of their public loans, impair the strength 
and resources of their navy, disconcert their extensive 
and dangerous operations of war, and finally give life, 
strength, and lustre to the common cause and his ma- 
jesty’s arms. ‘The board of inquiry took next into con- 
sideration the several letters and explanatory imstruc- 
tions sent to Sir John Mordaunt, in consequence of 
some difficulties which might possibly occur, stated by 
that general in letters to the minister, previous to his 
sailing. Then they examined the report made to Sir 
Edward Hawke by Admiral Broderick, and the cap- 
tains of men of war sent to sound the French shore 
from Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated September the 
twenty-ninth; the result of the councils of war on the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth; Sir Edward Hawke’s 
letter to Sir John Mordaunt on the twenty-seventh, 
and the general’s answer on the twenty-ninth; after 
which Sir John Mordaunt was called upon to give his 
reasons for not putting his majesty’s instructions and 
orders in execution. ‘This he did in substance as fol- 
lows: The attempt on Rochefort, he understood, was 
to have been on the footing of a cowp de mazn, or sur- 
prise, which it would be impossible to execute, if the 
design was discovered, or the alarm taken. He also 
understood that an attempt could not be made, nay, 
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that his majesty did not require it should, unless a cuap. 
proper place for debarking, and a safe retreat for the XV! 
1757. 


troops was discovered, particularly where the ships 
could protect them; and a safe communication with 
the fleet, and conveyance of supplies from it, were 
found. His sentiments, he said, were confirmed by a 
paper to this purpose, delivered to him by Sir John 
Ligonier, on his first being appointed to command the 
expedition. It was likewise probable, he thought, that 
although Rochefort should have remained in the situa- 
tion in which Colonel Clark and the pilot Thierry had 
seen it three years before, yet that a few days’ prepara- 
tion could make it sufficiently defensible against a coup 
de man. Judging, therefore, the dependence on such 
an operation alone improper, he applied to the ministry 
for two more old battalions, and artillery for a regular 
attack to force the place, which, from its construction, 
appeared as difficult to be made defensible against the 
latter, as easily secured against the former. But this 
request being refused, he still thought it his duty to 
obey his orders on the footing on which the expedition 
was planned, especially as he understood his instruc- 
tions were discretionary, regarding the circumstances 
of the time, the condition of the place, and the nature 
of the service. He recited the positive and credible 
intelligence received, as well before the embarkation as 
during the voyage, the alarm given to France, and the 
“preparations made along the French coasts, from Brest 
and St. Maloes to Rochefort: the accidents that kept 
the fleet hovering along the coasts, and prevented the 
possibility of an attempt by surprise: the reports of all 
the gentlemen employed in sounding the coasts, so 
contrary to the intelligence given by Thierry, the 
pilot: the opinion of the council of war, by which he 
was enjoined to act, and with which his own judgment 
concurred: the endeavours used, after the twenty-sixth, 
to find out some expedient for annoying the enemy 
and executing his majesty’s instructions: the attempt 
made to land, in consequence of the resolution of the 


Second council of war, which was prevented by bois- 


_ terous and stormy weather; and lastly, the reasons that 
AAR 
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determined him, in concert with the other land officers, 
to return to England. 

Having considered all these circumstances, and ex- 
amined several officers who served in the expedition, 
the court of inquiry gave the following report to his 
majesty :—‘* It appears to us, that one cause of the 
expedition having failed is, the not attacking fort Fouras 
by sea, at the same time that it could have been attacked 
by land, agreeably to the first design, which certainly 
must have been of the greatest utility towards carrying 
your majesty’s instructions into execution. It was at 
first resolved by Admiral Hawke (Thierry, the pilot, 
having undertaken the safe conduct of a ship to fort 
Fouras for that purpose), but afterwards laid aside 
upon the representation of Vice-Admiral Knowles, that 
the Barfleur, the ship designed for that service, was 
a-ground, at the distance of between four and five miles 
from the shore: but as neither Sir Edward Hawke or 
the pilot could attend to give any information upon that 
head, we cannot presume to offer any certain opinion 
thereupon. We conceive another cause of the failure of 
the expedition to have been, that, instead of attempting 
to land, when the report was received, on the twenty- 
fourth of September, from Rear-Admiral Broderick, 
and the captains who had been out to sound and recon- 
noitre, a council of war was summoned, and held on 
the twenty-fifth, in which it was unanimously resolved 
not to land, as the attempt on Rochefort was neither 
advisable nor practicable: but it does not appear to us 
that there were then, or at any time afterwards, either 
a body of troops or batteries on shore sufficient to have 
prevented the attempting a descent, in pursuance of 
the instructions signed by your majesty: neither does 
it appear to us that there were any reasons sufficient to 
induce the council of war to believe that Rochefort was 
so changed in respect to its strength, or posture of 
defence, since the expedition was first resolved on in 
England, as to prevent all attempts of an attack upon 
the place, in order to burn and destroy the docks, 
magazines, arsenals, and shipping, in obedience to your 
majesty’s commands. And we think ourselves obliged 
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to remark, in the council of war on the twenty-eighth cuap. 
of September, that no reason could have existed suf- **"- 
ficient to prevent the attempt of landing the troops, as 1757. 
the council then unanimously resolved to land with all 
possible despatch. We beg leave also to remark, that 

after its being unanimously resolved to land, in the 
council of war of the twenty-eighth of September, the 
resolution was taken of returning to England, without 

any regular or general meeting of the said council; but 

as the whole operation was of so inconsiderable a nature, 

we do not offer this to your majesty as a cause of the 
failure of the expedition; since we cannot but look 

upon the expedition to have failed from the time the 

great object of it was laid aside in the council of war of 

the twenty-fifth. 

This report, signed by the general officers, Marl- sir Jonn 
borough, Sackville, and Waldegrave, probably laid the noe 
foundation for the court-martial which sat soon after court-mar- 
upon the conduct of the commander-in-chief on the Aine 
expedition. The enemies of the minister made a 
handle of the miscarriage to lessen him in the esteem 
of the public, by laying the whole blame on his forming 
a project so expensive to the nation, on intelligence 
not only slight at the first view, but false upon further 
examination. But the people were still his advocates ; 
they discerned something mysterious in the whole con- 
duct of the commander-in-chief. ‘They plaimly per- 
ceived that caution took place of vigour, and that the 
hours for action were spent in deliberations and councils 
of war. Had he debarked the troops, and made such 
an attack as would have distinguished his courage, the 
voice of the people would have acquitted him, however 
unsuccessful, though prudence, perhaps, might have con- 
demned him. Even Braddock’s rashness they deemed 
preferable to Mordaunt’s inactivity: the loss of so many 
brave lives was thought less injurious and disgraceful 
to the nation, than the too safe return of the present 
armament. ‘The one demonstrated that the British 
spirit still existed; the other seemed to indicate the 
too powerful influence of wealth, luxury, and those 
manners which tend to debauch and emasculate the 
mind. A public trial of the commander-in-chief was 
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cuap. expected by the people, and it was graciously granted 
XXVIL py his majesty. It is even thought that Sir John Mor- 


1757. 


Fleets sent 
to the East 
and West 
Indies. 


daunt himself demanded to have his conduct scrutinized, 
by which method alone he was sensible his character 
could be re-established. His majesty’s warrant for 
holding a court-martial was accordingly signed on the 
third day of December. ‘The court was composed of 
nine lieutenant-generals, nine major-generals, and three 
colonels, who sat on the fourteenth, and continued by 
several adjournments to the twentieth. Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Mordaunt came prisoner before the 
court, and the following charge was exhibited against 
him, namely, That he being appointed by the king 
commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces sent on an 
expedition to the coast of France, and having received 
orders and instructions relative thereto, from his ma- 
jesty, under his royal sign-manual, and also by one of 
his principal secretaries of state, had disobeyed his 
majesty’s said orders and instructions. The proceed- 
ings of this court were nearly similar to those of the 
court of inquiry. The same evidences were examined, 
with the addition of Sir Edward Hawke’s deposition ; 
and a defence, differing in no essential point from the 
former, made by the prisoner, but the judgment given 
was clear and explicit. Sir John Mordaunt was unani- 
mously found Not guilty, and therefore acquitted, while 
the public opinion remained unaltered, and many persons 
inveighed as bitterly against the lenity of the present 
court-martial, as they had formerly against the severity 
of the sentence passed upon a late unfortunate admiral. 
The evidence of one gentleman in particular drew atten- 
tion: he was accused of tergiversation, and of showing 
that partial indulgence which his own conduct required. 
He publicly defended his character: his performance 
was censured, and himself dismissed the service of his 
sovereign. : 
Besides the diversion intended by a descent on the 
coast of France, several other methods were employed 
to amuse the enemy, as well as to protect the trade of 
the kingdom, secure our colonies in the West Indies, 
and ensure the continuance of the extraordinary suc- 
cess which had lately blessed his majesty’s arms in the 
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Last Indies; but these we could not mention before CHAP. 
without breaking the thread of our narration. On the **V!" 


ninth of February Admiral West sailed with a squa- 
dron of men of war to the westward, as did Admiral 
Coates with the fleet under his convoy to the West 
Indies, and Commodore Steevens with the trade to the 
East Indies, in the month of March. Admiral Hol- 
bourn and Commodore Holmes, with eleven ships of 
the line, a fire-ship, bomb-ketch, and fifty transports, 
sailed from St. Helen’s for America in April. The 
admiral had on board six thousand two hundred effec- 
tive men, exclusive of officers, under the command of 
General Hopson, assisted by Lord Charles Hay. In 
May, Admiral Osborne, who had been forced back to 
Plymouth with his squadron by stress of weather, set 
sail for the Mediterranean, as did two ships of war sent 
to convoy the American trade. 
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In the mean time, the privateers fitted out by private Success of 


merchants and societies greatly annoyed the French 


commerce. The Antigallican, a private ship of war, 
equipped by a society of men who assumed that name, 
took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman, off the port of 
Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz. ‘The prize was 
estimated worth two hundred thousand pounds, and 
immediate application was made by France to the court 
of Spain for restitution, while the proprietors of the 
Antigallican were squandering in mirth, festivity, and 


_riot, the imaginary wealth so easily and unexpectedly 


acquired. Such were the remonstrances made to his 


catholic majesty with regard to the illegality of the 


prize, which the French Kast India company asserted 
was taken within shot of a neutral port, that the Pen- 
thievre was first violently wrested out of the hands of 
the captors, then detained as a deposit, with sealed 
hatches, and a Spanish guard on board, till the claims 
of both parties could be examined, and at last adjudged 
to be an illegal capture, and consequently restored to 


the French, to the great disappoimtment of the owners 


of the privateer. Besides the success which attended a 
great number of other privateers, the lords of the Ad- 
miralty published a list of above thirty ships of war and 
privateers taken from the enemy, in the space of four 


the English 
privateers. 
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months, by the English sloops and ships of war, ex- 
clusive of the Duke d’ Aquitaine Indiaman, ‘now fitted 
out as a ship of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway; 
the Pondicherry Indiaman, valued at one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds, taken by the Dover man of war; 
and above six privateers brought into port by the dili- 
gent and brave Captain Lockhart, for which he was 
honoured with a variety of presents of plate by several 
corporations, in testimony of their esteem and regard. 
This run of good fortune was not, however, without 
some retribution on the side of the enemy, who, out of 
twenty-one ships, homeward-bound from Carolina, made 
prize of nineteen, whence the merchants sustained con- 
siderable damage, and a great quantity of valuable com- 
modities, indigo in particular, was lost to this country. 
Notwithstanding the large imports of grain from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe and America, the artifice of en- 
grossers still kept up the price of corn. So incensed 
were the populace at the iniquitous combinations en- 
tered into to frustrate the endeavours of the legislature, 
and to oppress the poor, that they rose in a tumultuous 
manner in several counties, sometimes to the number 
of five or six thousand, and seized upon the grain 
brought to market. Nor was it indeed to be wondered 
at, considering the distress to which many persons were 
reduced. ‘The difficulty of obtaining the necessaries of 
life raised the price of ]abour at the most unseasonable 
time, when all manufacturers were overstocked for want 
of a proper market, which obliged them to dismiss above 
half the hands before employed. Hence arose the most 
pitiable condition of several thousands of useful indus- 
trious subjects; a calamity attended only with one ad- 
vantage to the public, namely, the facility with which 
recruits were raised for his majesty’s service. At last, 
the plentiful crops with which it pleased Providence to _ 
bless these kingdoms, the prodigious quantities of corn 
imported from foreign countries, and the wise measures 
of the legislature, broke all the villanous schemes set 
on foot by the forestallers and engrossers, and reduced 
the price of corn to the usual standard. The public 
joy on this event was greatly augmented by the safe 
arrival of the fleet from the Leeward Islands, consisting 
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of ninety-two sail, and of the Straits fleet, esteemed 


worth three millions sterling, whereby the silk manu- 
facturers in particular were again employed, and their 
distresses relieved. “About the same time the India 
company was highly elated with the joyful account of 
the safe arrival and spirited conduct of three of their 


captains, attacked in their passage homeward by two 


French men of war, one of sixty-four, the other of 
twenty-six guns. After a warm engagement, which 
continued for three hours, they obliged the French 
ships to sheer off, with scarce any loss on their own side. 
When the engagement began, the captains had promised 
a reward of a thousand pounds to the crews by way of 
incitement to their valour; and the company doubled 
the sum, in recompense of their fidelity and courage. 
His majesty having taken into consideration the incre- 
dible damage sustained by the commerce of these king- 
doms, for want of proper harbours and forts on the 
western coast to receive and protect merchantmen, was 


_ graciously pleased to order, that a temporary security 


should be provided for the shipping which might touch 
at Milford-haven, until the fortifications voted in Par- 
liament should be erected. How far his majesty’s di- 
rections were complied with, the number of merchant 
ships taken by the enemy’s privateers upon that coast 
sufficiently indicated. 
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Whatever reasons the government had to expect the Operations 


campaign should be vigorously pushed in America, 


almost every circumstance turned out contrary to ex- 
pectation. Not all the endeavours of the Earl of 
Loudoun to quiet the dissensions among the different 
provinces, and to establish unanimity and harmony, 
could prevail. Circumstances required that he should 
act the part of a mediator, in order to raise the necessary 


_ supplies for prosecuting the war, without which it was 


impossible he could appear in the character of a general. 
The enemy, in the mean time, were pursuing the blow 


given at Oswego, and taking advantage of the distrac- 


tion that appeared in the British councils. By their 
successes in the preceding campaign, they remained 
masters of all the lakes. Hence they were furnished 
with the means of practising on the Indians in all the 


in America. 
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different districts, and obliging them, by rewards, pro- 
mises, and menaces, to act in their favour. Every ac- 
cession to their strength was a real diminution of that 
of the British commander; but then the ignorance or 
pusillanimity of some of the inferior officers in our back 
settlements was, in effect, more beneficial to the enemy 
than all the vigilance and activity of Montcalm. In 

consequence of the shameful loss of Oswego, they vo- 

luntarily abandoned to.the mercy of the French general 

the whole country of the Five Nations, the only body 
of Indians who had inviolably performed their engage- 

ments, or indeed who had preserved any sincere regard 

for the British government. The communication with 

these faithful allies was now cut off, by the imprudent 

demolition of the forts we possessed at the great Carry- 
ing-place. A strong fort, indeed, was built at Win- 

chester, and called Fort Loudoun, after the commander- 

in-chief; and four hundred Cherokee Indians joined 

the English forces at Fort Cumberland: but this rein- 

forcement by no means counterbalanced the losses sus- 

tained in consequence of our having imprudently stopped 

up Wood-creek, and filled it with logs. Every person 
the least acquainted with the country, readily perceived 
the weakness of these measures, by which our whole 

frontier was left open, and exposed to the irruption of 
the savages in the French interest, who would not fail 

to profit by our blunders, too notorious to escape them. 

By the removal of these barriers, a path was opened to 

our fine settlements on those grounds called the Ger-. 
man Flats, and along the Mohawk’s river, which the 

enemy destroyed with fire and sword before the end of 
the campaign. 

In the mean time, Lord Loudoun was taking the 
most effectual steps to unite the provinces, and raise a 
force sufficient to give some decisive blow. ‘The attack 
on Crown Point, which had been so long meditated, 
was laid aside as of less importance than the mtended 
expedition to Louisbourg, now substituted in its place, 
and undoubtediy a more considerable object in itself. 
Admiral Holbourn arrived at Halifax, with the squa- 
dron and transports under his command, on the ninth 
of July; and it was his lordship’s intention to repair 
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thither with all possible diligence, in order to take upon cHAP. 
him the command of the expedition; but a variety of **V"™ 


accidents interposed. It was with the utmost difficulty 
he at length assembled a body of six thousand men, 
with which he instantly began his march to join the 
troops lately arrived from England. When the junc- 
tion was effected, the whole force amounted to twelve 
thousand men; an army that raised great expectations. 
Immediately some small vessels were sent out to ex- 
amine and reconnoitre the condition of the enemy, and 
the intermediate time was employed in embarking the 
troeps, as soon as the transports arrived. The return 
of the scouts totally altered the face of affairs: they 
brought the unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la 
Mothe, who sailed in the month of May from Brest, 
with a large fleet of ships of war and transports, was 
now safe at anchor in the harbour of Louisbourg. ‘Their 
intelligence was supported by the testimony of several 
deserters; yet still it wanted confirmation, and many 
persons believed their account of the enemy’s strength 
greatly magnified. Such advices, however, could not 
but occasion extraordinary fluctuations in the councils 
of war at Halifax. Some were for setting aside all 
thoughts of the expedition for that season; while others, 
more warm in their dispositions, and sanguine in their 
expectations, were for prosecuting it with vigour, in 
spite of all dangers and difficulties. ‘Their disputes 
were carried on with great vehemence, when a packet, 
bound from Louisbourg in France, was taken by one 
of the English ships stationed at Newfoundland. She 
had letters on board which put the enemy’s superiority 
beyond all doubt, at least by sea. It clearly appeared, 
there were at that time in Louisbourg six. thousand 
regular troops, three thousand natives, and one thou- 
sand three hundred Indians, with seventeen ships of the 
line, and three frigates moored m the harbour; that 
the place was well supplied with ammunition, provision, 
and every kind of military stores; and that the enemy 
wished for nothing more than an attack, which it was 
probable would terminate to the disgrace of the assail- 
ants, and ruin of the British affairs m America. ‘The 
commanders at Halifax were fully apprised of the con- 
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sequences of an unsuccessful attempt; it was, therefore, 
almost unanimously resolved to postpone the expedition 
to some more convenient opportunity, especially as the 
season was now far advanced, which alone would be 
sufficient to frustrate their endeavours, and render the 
enterprise abortive. The resolution seems, indeed, to 
have been the most eligible in their circumstances, 
whatever constructions might afterwards be given, with 
intention to prejudice the public against the commander- 
in-chief.. 

Lord Loudoun’s departure from New York, with all 
the forces he was able to collect, afforded the Marquis 
de Montcalm the fairest occasion of improving the suc- 
cesses of the former campaign. ‘That general had, in 
the very commencement of the season, made three dif- 
ferent attacks on Fort William-Henry, in all of which 
he was repulsed by the vigour and resolution of the 


- garrison. But his disappoitment here was balanced 


by an advantage gained by a party of regulars and In- 
dians at Ticonderoga. Colonel John Parker, with a 
detachment of near four hundred men, went by water, 
in whale and bay boats, to attack the enemy’s advanced 
guard at that place. Landing at night on an island, 
he sent before dawn three boats to the main land, which 
the enemy waylaid and took. Having procured the 
necessary intelligence from the prisoners of the colonel’s 
designs, they contrived their measures, placed three 
hundred men in ambush behind the poimt where he 
proposed landing, and sent three batteaux to the place 
of rendezvous. Colonel Parker mistaking these for his 


own boats, eagerly put to shore, was surrounded by the 


enemy, reinforced with four hundred men, and attacked 
with such impetuosity, that of the whole detachment, 
only two officers and seventy private men escaped. 
Flushed with this advantage, animated by the absence 
of the British commander-in-chief, then at Halifax, 
and fired with a desire to revenge the disgrace he had 
lately sustained before Fort Henry, Montcalm drew to- 
gether all his forces, with intention to lay siege to that — 
place. Fort William-Henry stands on the southern 
coast of Lake George; it was built with a view to pro- 
tect and cover the frontiers of the English colonies, as 
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well as to command the lake: the fortifications were cHAP. 
good, defended by a garrison of near three thousand *XV"™ 


men, and covered by an army of four thousand, under 
the conduct of General Webb, posted at no great dis- 
tance. When the Marquis de Montcalm had assembled 
all his forces at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the ad- 
jacent posts, together with a considerable body of Cana- 
dians and Indians, amounting in the whole to near ten 
thousand men, he marched directly to the fort, made 
his approaches, and began to batter it with a numerous 
train of artillery. On the very day he invested the 
place, he sent a letter to Colonel Monro, the governor, 
telling him, he thought himself obliged, in humanity, 
to desire he would surrender the fort, and not provoke 
the great number of savages in the French army by a 
vain resistance. ‘* A detachment of your garrison has 
lately,”’ says he, “‘ experienced their cruelty; I have it 
yet in my power to restrain them, and oblige them to 
observe a capitulation, as none of them hitherto are 
killed. Your persisting in the defence of your fort 
can only retard its fate a few days, and must of neces- 
sity expose an unfortunate garrison, who can possibly 
receive no relief, considering the precautions taken to 
prevent it. I demand a decisive answer, for which pur- 
pose I have sent the Sieur Fontbrune, one of my aides- 
de-camp. You may credit what he will inform you of, 
from Montcalm.’? General Webb beheld his prepara- 
tions with an indifference and security bordering on in- 
fatuation. It is credibly reported, that he had private 
intelligence of all the French general’s designs and mo- 
tions; yet either despising his strength, or discrediting 
the information, he neglected collecting the militia in 
time, which, in conjunction with his own forces, would 
probably have obliged Montcalm to relinquish the at- 
tempt, or, at least, have rendered his success very 
doubtful and hazardous. The enemy meeting with no 
disturbance from the quarter they most dreaded, pro- 
secuted the siege with vigour, and were warmly received 
by the garrison, who fired with great spirit till they had 
burst almost all their cannon, and expended their ammu- 
nition. Neither Montcalm’s promises nor threats could 
prevail upon them to surrender while they were in a.con- 
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cap. dition to defend themselves, or could reasonably expect 
XXVII- assistance from General Webb. They even persisted to 


1757. 


hold out after prudence dictated they ought to surrender. 
Colonel Monro was sensible of the importance of his 
charge, and imagined that General Webb, though slow 
in his motions, would surely make some vigorous efforts 
either to raise the siege, or force a supply of ammunition, 
provision, and other necessaries, into the garrison. At 
length necessity obliged him, after sustaming a siege 
from the third to the ninth day of August, to hang out 
a flag of truce, which was immediately answered by the 
French commander. Hostages were exchanged, and 
articles of capitulation signed by both parties. It was 
stipulated, that the garrison of Fort William-Henry, 
and the troops in the intrenched camp, shouid march 
out with their arms, the baggage of the officers and sol- 
diers, and all the usual necessaries of war, escorted by a 
detachment of French troops, and interpreters attached 
to the savages: that the gate of the fort should be deli- 
vered to the troops of the most christian king, immedi- 
ately after signing the capitulation, and the intrenched 
camp, on the departure of the British forces: that the 
artillery, warlike stores, provision, and in general every 
thing, except the effects of soldiers and officers, should, 
upon honour, be delivered to the French troops; for 
which purpose it was agreed there should be de- 
livered, with the capitulation, an exact inventory of the 
stores, and other particulars specified: that the gar- 
rison of the fort, and the troops in the intrenchment 
and dependencies, should not serve for the space 
of eighteen months from the date of the capitulation, _ 
against his most christian majesty, or his allies: that 
with the capitulation there should be delivered an exact 
state of the troops, specifying the names of the officers, 
engineers, artillery-men, commissaries, and all em- 
ployed: that the officers and soldiers, Canadians, 
women, and savages, made prisoners by land since the 
commencement of the war in North America, should 
be delivered in the space of three months at Carillon ; 
in return for whom an equal number of the garrison of 
Fort William-Henry should be incapacitated to serve 
agreeably to the return given by the English officer, 
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and the receipt of the French commanding officers, of 
the prisoners so delivered: that an officer should re- 
main as an hostage, till the safe return of the escort 
sent with the troops of his Britannic majesty: that 
the sick and wounded, not in a condition to be trans- 
ported to Fort Edward, should remain under the pro- 
tection of the Marquis de Montcalm; who engaged to 
use them with tenderness and humanity, and to return 
them as soon as recovered: that provision for two days 
should be issued out for the British troops: that in 
testimony of his esteem and respect for Colonel Munro 
and his garrison, on account of their gallant defence, 
the Marquis de Montcalm should return one cannon, 
a six-pounder.—Whether the Marquis de Montcalm 
was really assiduous to have these articles punctually 
executed we cannot pretend to determine ; but certain 
it is, they were perfidiously broke, in almost every in- 
stance. The savages in the French interest either 
paid no regard to the capitulation, or were permitted, 
from views of policy, to act the most treacherous, in- 
human, and insidious part. ‘They fell upon the British 
troops as they marched out, despoiled them of their 
few remaining effects, dragged the Indians in the En- 
elish service out of their ranks, and assassinated them 
with circumstances of unheard-of barbarity. Some 
British soldiers, with their wives and children, are said 
to have been savagely murdered by those brutal In- 
dians, whose ferocity the French commander could not 
effectually restrain. ‘The greater part of the English 
garrison, however, arrived at Fort Edward, under the 
protection of the French escort. ‘The enemy demo- 
lished the fort, carried off the effects, provision, ar- 
tillery, and every thing else left by the garrison, to- 
gether with the vessels preserved in the lake, and 
departed, without pursuing their success by any other 
attempt. Thus ended the third campaign in America, 
where, with an evident superiority over the enemy, an 
army of twenty thousand regular troops, a great num- 
ber of provincial forces, and a prodigious naval power, 
not less than twenty ships of the line, we abandoned 


our allies, exposed our people, suffered them to be 
cruelly massacred in sight of our troops, and relin- 
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quished a large and valuable tract of country, to the 
eternal reproach and disgrace of the British name. 

As to the naval transactions in this country, though 
less infamous, they were not less unfortunate. Im- 
mediately on Lord Loudoun’s departure from Halifax, 
Admiral Holbourn, now freed from the care of the 
transports, set sail for Louisbourg, with fifteen ships of 
the line, one ship of fifty guns, three small frigates, 
and a fire-ship. What the object of this cruise might 
have been can only be conjectured. Some imagine 
curiosity was the admiral’s sole motive, and the desire 
of informing himself with certainty of the enemy’s 
strength; while others persuade themselves that he was 
in hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe to an engagement, 
notwithstanding his superiority in number of ships and 
weight of metal. Be this as it may, the British squa- 
dron appeared off Louisbourg on the twentieth day of 
August, and approaching within two miles of the bat- 
teries, saw the French admiral make the signal to un- 
moor. Mr. Holbourn was greatly inferior in strength, 
and it is obvious, that his design was not to fight the 
enemy, as he immediately made the best of his way to 
Halifax. About the middle of September, being re- 
inforced with four ships of the line, he again proceeded 
to Louisbourg, probably with intention, if possible, to 
draw the enemy to an engagement; but he found De 
la Mothe too prudent to hazard an unnecessary battle, — 
the loss of which would have greatly exposed all the — 
French colonies. Here the English squadron con- 
tinued cruising until the twenty-fifth, when they were 
overtaken by a terrible storm from the southward. 
When the hurricane began, the fleet were about forty 
leagues distant from Louisbourg; but were driven in 
twelve hours within two miles of the rocks and breakers 


on that coast, when the wind providentially shifted. 


The ship Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocks, and 
half her crew drowned. Eleven ships were dis- 
masted, others threw their guns overboard, and all re- 
turned in a very shattered condition to England, at a 
very unfavourable season of the year. In this manner 
ended the expedition to Louisbourg, more unfortunate 
to the nation than the preceding designs upon Roche- 
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fort; less disgraceful to the commanders, but equally 


the occasion of ridicule and triumph to our enemies. 
Indeed, the unhappy consequences of the political dis- 
putes at home, the instability of the administration, 
and the frequent. revolutions in our councils, were 
strongly manifested by that languor infused into all 
our military operations, and general unsteadiness in 
our pursuits. Faction in the mother country pro- 
_ duced divisions and misconduct in the colonies. No 
ambition to signalize themselves appeared among the 
officers, from the uncertainty whether their services were 
to be rewarded or condemned. ‘Their attachment to 
particular persons weakened the love they ought to 
have entertained for their country in general, and de- 
stroyed that spirit of enterprise, that firmness and re- 
solution, which constitutes the commander, and without 
which the best capacity, joined to the most uncorruptible 
integrity, can effect nothing. 

- ‘The French king not only exerted himself against 
the English in America, but even extended his opera- 
tions to their settlements in Africa, which he sent 
one of his naval commanders, with a small squadron, 
to reduce. This gentleman, whose name was Kersin, 
had scoured the coast of Guinea, and made prize of 
several English tradmg ships: but his chief aim was to 
reduce the castle at Cape-coast, of which had he gained 
possession, the other subordinate forts would have sub- 
mitted without opposition. When Mr. Bell, the go- 
yernor of this castle, received intelligence that M. de 
Kersin was a few leagues to windward, and certainly 
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tended to attack Cape-coast, his whole garrison did. 


not exceed thirty white men, exclusive of a few mu- 
latto soldiers : -his stock of ammunition was reduced to 
half a barrel of gunpowder ; and his fortifications were 
so crazy and inconsiderable, that, in the opmion of the 
best engineers, they could not have sustained for twenty 
minutes the fire of one great ship, had it been properly 
directed and maintained. In these circumstances, few 
people would have dreamed of making any preparation 
for defence; but Mr. Bell entertained other sentiments, 
and acquitted himself with equal courage and discretion. 
_ He forthwith procured a supply of gunpowder, and a 
VOL, III. BB 
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_XXVIL- vessels that happened to be upon that part of the coast. 
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He mounted some spare cannon upon an occasional 
battery, and assembling a body of twelve hundred 
negroes, well armed, under the command of their chief, 
on whose attachment he could depend, he ordered them 
to take post at the place where he apprehended the 
enemy would attempt a landing. ‘These precautions 
were hardly taken, when the French squadron, con- 
sisting of two ships of the line and a large frigate, 
appeared, and in a little time their attack began; but 
they met with such a warm reception, that in less than 
two hours they desisted, leaving the castle very little 
damaged, and immediately made sail for the West 
Indies, very much to the disappointment and mor- 
tification of the Dutch officers belonging to the fort 
of Elmina, in the same neighbourhood, who made no 
scruple of expressing their wishes publicly in favour of 
the French commodore, and at a distance viewed the | 
engagement with the most partial eagerness and im- 
patience. M. de Kersin was generally blamed. for his 
want of conduct and resolution in this attempt: but he 
is said to have been deceived in his opinion of the real 
state of Cape-coast castle, by the vigorous and resolute 
exertions of the governor, and was apprehensive of 
losing a mast in the engagement; a loss which he could 
not have repaired on the whole coast of Africa. Had 
the fort of Cape-coast been reduced on this occasion, 
in all probability every petty republic of the negroes, 
settled under the protection of the forts on the Gold- 
coast, would have revolted from the British interest; 
for while the French squadron, in their progress along 
shore, hovered in the offing at Annamaboe, an English 
settlement a few leagues to leeward of Cape-coast, John 
Corrantee, the caboceiro, chief magistrate and general 
of the blacks on that part of the coast, whose adopted 
son had a few years before been caressed, and even 
treated as a prince in England, taking it for granted 
that this enterprise of the French would be attended 
with success, actually sent some of his dependants 
with a present of refreshments for their commodore; 
the delivery of which, however, was prevented by Mr. 
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Brew, the English chief of the fort, who shattered crap. 
im pieces the canoe before it could be launched, and XXVU- 
threatened with his cannon to level the black town 1757. 
with the dust. The caboceiro, though thus anticipated 
in his design, resolved to be among the first who should 
compliment M. de Kersin on his victory at Cape-coast ; 
and, with this view, prepared an embassy or deputation 
to go there by land; but understanding that the French 
had failed in their attempt, he shifted his design, with- 
out the least hesitation, and despatched the same embassy 
to Mr. Bell, whom he congratulated on his victory, as- 
suring him he had kept his men ready armed to march 
at the first summons to his assistance. 

In the East Indies the scene was changed greatly to State of 
the honour and advantage of Great Britain. There im 


East Indies. 
‘the commanders acted with that harmony, spirit, and Caine 
unanimity becoming Britons, zealous for the credit of Mo ow. 
their king and the interest of their country. We left camp forced, 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, advancing to ets ate 
Calcutta, to revenge the cruel tragedy acted upon SRA 
their countrymen the preceding year. On the twenty- 
eighth of December, the fleet proceeded up the river; 

next day Colonel Clive landed, and, with the assistance 

of the squadron, in twenty-four hours made himself 
master of Busbudgia, a place of great strength, though 

very ill defended. On the first of January, the admiral, 

with two ships, appeared before the town of Calcutta, 

and was received by a brisk fire from the batteries. This 

salute was returned so warmly, that the enemy’s guns 

were soon silenced, and in less than two hours the place 

and fort were abandoned. Colonel Clive, on the other 

side, had invested the town, and made his attack with 

that vigour and intrepidity peculiar to himself, which 

ereatly contributed to the sudden reduction of the settle- 

ment. As soon as the fort was surrendered, the brave 

and active Captain Coote, with his majesty’s troops, 

took possession, and found ninety-one pieces of cannon, 

four mortars, abundance of ammunition, stores, and pro- 

visions, with every requisite for sustaining an obstinate 

“siege. Thus the English were re-established in the two 
“strongest fortresses in the Ganges, with the inconsider- 

able loss of nine seamen killed, and three soldiers. <A 
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enap. few days after, Hughley, a city of great trade, situated 
XXVIL-_ higher up the river, was reduced with as little difficulty, 


1757. 


but infinitely greater prejudice to the nabob, as here 
the storehouses of salt, and vast granaries for the sup- 
port of his army, were burnt and destroyed. Incensed 
at the almost instantaneous loss of all his conquests, 
and demolition of the city of Hughley, the viceroy of 
Bengal discouraged all advances to an accommodation 
which was proposed by the admiral and chiefs of the 
company, and assembled an army of twenty thousand 
horse and fifteen thousand foot, fully resolved to expel 
the English out of his dominions, and take ample venge- 
ance for the disgraces he had lately sustained. He was 
seen marching by the English camp in his way to Cal- 
cutta on the second of February, where he encamped, 
about a mile from the town. Colonel Clive immediately 
made application to the admiral for a reinforcement, 
and six hundred men, under the command of Captain 
Warwick, were accordingly drafted from the difterent 
ships, and sent to assist his little army. Clive drew 
out his forces, advanced in three columns towards the 
enemy, and began the attack so vigorously, that the 
viceroy retreated, after a feeble resistance, with the loss 
of a thousand men killed, wounded, and taken prisoners, 
five hundred horses, a great number of draft bullocks,. 
and four elephants. ‘Though this advantage was less 
decisive than could be wished, yet it sufficiently in- 
timidated the nabob into concessions much to the 
honour and advantage of the company. Admiral 
Watson gave him to understand in a letter, that this 
was no more than a specimen of what the British arms, 
when provoked, could perform. ‘The suba desired the 
negotiation might be renewed, and in a few days the 
treaty was concluded. He promised not to disturb the 
English in any of those privileges or possessions specified 
in the firman granted by the mogul: that all mer- 
chandise belonging to the company should pass and 
repass, in every part of the province of Bengal, free of 
duty; that all the English factories seized the preced- 
ing year, or since, should be restored, with the money, 
eoods, and effects appertaming: that all damages sus- 
tained by the English should be repaired, and their 
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losses repaid: that the English should have liberty to 
fortify Calcutta in whatever manner they thought 
proper without interruption: that they should have 
the liberty of coining all the gold and bullion they 
imported, which should pass current in the province: 
that he would remain in strict friendship and alliance 
with the English, use his utmost endeavours to. heal up 
the late divisions, and restore the former good under- 
standing between them. All which several articles 
were solemnly signed and sealed with the nabob’s own 
hand. | 

Such were the terms obtained for the company, by 
the spirit and gallant conduct of the two English com- 
manders. ‘Chey had, however, too much discernment 
to rely on the promises of a barbarian, who had so per- 
fidiously broke former engagements; but they prudently 
dissembled their sentiments, until they had thoroughly 
reinstated the affairs of the company, and reduced the 
French power in this province. In order to adjust the 
points that required discussion, the select committee for 
the company’s affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had 
been released from his former imprisonment, as their 
commissary at the court of the suba, to whom he was 
personally known, as well as to his ministers, among 
whom he had acquired a considerable infiuence. No- 
thing less could have balanced the interest which the 
French, by their art of intriguing, had raised among 


the favourites of the viceroy. While Mr. Watts was 


employed at Muxadavad, in counterworking those 


‘intrigues, and keeping the suba steady to his engage- 


ments, the admiral and Mr. Clive resolved to avail 
themselves of their armament in attacking the French 
settlements in Bengal. The chief object of their de- 
signs was the reduction of Chandernagore, situated 
higher up the river than Calcutta, of considerable 
strength, and the chief in importance of any possessed 
by that nation in the bay. Colonel Clive, being rein- 


forced by three hundred men from Bombay, began his 


march to Chandernagore, at the head of seven hundred 
Europeans and one thousand six hundred Indians, 


where, on his first arrival, he took possession of all 


the out-posts, except one redoubt mounted with eight 
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pieces of cannon, which he left to be silenced by the 
admiral. On the 18th of March, the admirals, Watson 
and Pococke, arrived within two miles of the French 
settlement, with the Kent, Tiger, and Salisbury men 
of war, and found their passage obstructed by booms 
laid across the river, and several vessels sunk in the 
channel. These difficulties being removed, they ad- 
vanced early on the twenty-fourth, and drew up in a 
line before the fort, which they battered with great 
fury for three hours; while Colonel Clive was making 
his approaches on the land side, and playing vigorously 
from the batteries he had raised. Their united efforts _ 
soon obliged the enemy to submission. A. flag of truce 
was waved over the walls, and the place surrendered 
by capitulation. The keys were delivered to Captain 
Latham, of the Tiger; and in the afternoon Colonel 
Clive, with the king’s troops, took possession. Thus 
the reduction of a strong fortress, garrisoned by five 
hundred Europeans, and one thousand two hundred 
Indians, defended by one hundred and twenty-three 
pieces of cannon, and three mortars, well provided — 
with all kinds of stores and necessaries, and of very 
great importance to the enemy’s commerce in India, 
was accomplished with a loss not exceeding forty men 
on the side of the conquerors. By the treaty of ca- 
pitulation, the director, counsellors, and inferior ser- 
vants of the settlement, were allowed to depart with 
their wearing apparel: the Jesuits were permitted to 
take away their church ornaments, and the natives to 
remain in the full exertion of their liberties; but the 
garrison were to continue prisoners of war. ‘The goods 
and money found in the place were considerable; but 
the principal advantage arose from the ruin of the 
head settlement of the enemy on the Ganges, which 
could not but interfere with the English commerce in 
these parts. | 
Success had hitherto attended all the operations of 
the British commanders, because they were concerted 
with foresight and unanimity; and executed with that 
vigour and spirit which deservedly raised them in the 
high esteem of their country. They reduced the nabob 


puttodeath. to reasonable terms of accommodation before they 
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alarmed the French; and now the power of the latter cuap. 
was destroyed, they entered upon measures to oblige **V1!- 


the treacherous viceroy to a strict performance of the 


treaty he had so lately signed. However specious his 


promises were, they found him extremely dilatory in 
the execution of several articles of the treaty, which, 
in effect, was the same to the English commerce as if 
none had been concluded. The company’s goods were 
loaded with high duties, and several other infractions 
of the peace committed, upon such frivolous pretences, 
as evidently demonstrated that he sought to come to an 


open rupture as soon as his projects were ripe for exe- 
-cution. In a word, he discovered all along a manifest 


partiality to the French, whose emissaries cajoled him 
with promises that he should be joined by such a body 
of their European troops, under M. de Bussy, as would 
enable him to crush the power of the English, whom 
they had taught him to fear and to hate. As recom- 
mencing hostilities against so powerful a prince was in 
itself dangerous, and, if possible, to be avoided, the 
affair was laid before the council of Calcutta, and can- 
vassed with all the circumspection and caution that a 
measure required, on which depended the fate of the 
whole trade of Bengal. Mr. Watts, from time to time, 
sent them intelligence of every transaction in the suba’s 
cabinet ; and although that prince publicly declared he 
would cause him to be impaled as soon as the English 


troops should be put in motion within the kingdom of 


Bengal, he bravely sacrificed his own safety to the in- 
terest of the company, and exhorted them to proceed 
with vigour in the military operations. During these 
deliberations a most fortunate incident occurred, that 
soon determined the council to come to an open rupture. 


The leading persons in the viceroy’s court found them- 


selves oppressed by his haughtiness and insolence. The 


same spirit of discontent appeared among the principal 


officers of his army; they were well acquainted with his 


perfidy, saw his preparations for war, and were sensible 
that the peace of the country could never be restored, 
unless either the English were expelled, or the nabob 
deposed. In consequence, a plan was concerted for 
divesting him of all his power; and the conspiracy was 
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cuap. conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime minister and 
AXXVIL chief commander, a nobleman of great influence and au- 


Lisi. 


thority in the province. The project was communicated 
by Ali Khan to Mr. Watts, and so improved by the 
address of that gentleman as in a manner to ensure 
success. A treaty was actually concludéd between this 
Meer Jaffier Ali Khan and the English company; and 
a plan concerted with this nobleman and the other mal- 
contents for their defection from the viceroy. “These 
previous measures being taken, Colonel Clive was 
ordered to take the field with his little army. Admiral 
Watson undertook the defence of Chandernagore, and 
the garrison was detached to reinforce the colonel, to- 
gether with fifty seamen to be employed as gunners, 
and in directing the artillery. Then Mr. Watts de- 
ceiving the suba’s spies, by whom he was surrounded, 
withdrew himself from Muxadavad, and reached the 
English camp in safety. On the nineteenth of June, 
a detachment was sent to attack Cutwa fort and town, 
situated on that branch of the river forming the island 


of Cassimbuzar. ‘This place surrendered at the first 


summons; and here the colonel halted with the army 
for three days, expecting advices from Ali Khan. 
Disappointed of the hoped-for intelligence, he crossed 
the river, and marched to Plaissey, where he encamped, 
On the twenty-third, at daybreak, the suba advanced 
to attack him, at the head of fifteen thousand horse, 
and near thirty thousand infantry, with about forty 


pieces of heavy cannon, conducted and managed by 


French gunners, on whose courage and dexterity he 
placed great dependence. They began to cannonade 
the English camp about six in the morning; but a 


severe shower fallmg at noon they withdrew their 
artillery. Colonel Clive seized this opportunity to 


take possession of a tank and two other posts of con- 
sequence, which they in vain endeavoured to retake, 
Then he stormed an angle of their camp, covered with 
a double breastwork, together with an eminence which 
they occupied. At the beginning of this attack, some 
of their chiefs being slain, the men were so dispirited 
that they soon gave way; but still Meer Jaffier Ali 
Khan, who commanded the left wing, forbore de- 
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claring himself openly. After a short contest the CHAP. 


enemy were put to flight, the nabob’s camp, baggage, 
and fifty pieces of cannon were taken, and a most com- 
plete victory obtained. ‘The colonel, pursuing his ad- 
vantage, marched to Muxadavad, the capital of the 
province, and was there joined by Ali Khan and the 
malcontents. It was before concerted, that this noble- 
man should be invested with the dignity of nabob ; 
accordingly, the colonel proceeded solemnly to depose 
Surajah Dowlat, and with the same ceremony to sub- 
stitute Ali Khan in his room, who was publicly ac- 
knowledged by the people as suha, or viceroy, of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa.. Soon after, 
the late viceroy was taken, and put to death by his 
successor, who readily complied with all the conditions 
of his elevation. He conferred on his allies very liberal 
rewards, and granted the company such extraordinary 
privileges as fully demonstrated how justly he merited 
their assistance. By this alliance, and the reduction of 
Chandernagore, the French were entirely excluded.the 
commerce of Bengal and its dependencies; the trade 
of the English company was restored, and increased 
beyond their most sanguine hopes; a new ally was ac- 
quired, whose interest obliged him to remain firm to 
his engagements; a vast sum was paid to the company 
and the sufferers at Calcutta, to indemnify them for 
their losses; the soldiers and seamen were gratified 


with six hundred thousand pounds, as a reward for the 


courage and intrepidity they exerted; and a variety of 


other advantages gained, which it would be unnecessary 


to enumerate. In a word, in the space of fourteen days 


"a great revolution was effected, and the government of 


a vast country, superior in wealth, fertility, extent, and 
number of inhabitants, to most Kuropean kingdoms, 
transferred by a handful of troops, conducted by an 
officer untutored in the art of war, and a general rather 
by intuition than instruction and experience. But the 


‘public joy at these signal successes was considerably 


diminished by the death of Admiral Watson, and the 
loss of Vizagapatam, an’ English settlement on the 
Coromandel coast. The admiral fell a victim to the 
unwholesomeness of the climate, on the sixteenth of 
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cHap. August, universally esteemed and regretted; and the 
XXVII- factory and fort at Vizagapatam were surrendered to 
1757. the French, a few days after Colonel Clive had defeated 


the nabob. 
King of We now turn our eyes to the continent of Europe, 
France where we see the beginning of the year marked with a 
ated. striking instance of the dreadful effects of frantic enthu- 


‘Tortures in- 


Hinalon Siasm. France had long enjoyed a monarch, easy, com- 
theassasiv. nlying, good-natured, and averse to all that wore the 
appearance of business or war. Contented with ‘the 
pleasures of indolence, he sought no greatness beyond 
what he enjoyed, nor pursued any ambitious aim through 
the dictates of his own disposition. Of all men on 
earth, such a prince had the greatest reason to expect 
an exemption from plots against his person, and cabals 
among his subjects; yet was an attempt made upon his 
life by a man, who, though placed in the lowest sphere 
of fortune, had resolution to face the greatest dangers, 
and enthusiasm sufficient to sustain, without shrinking, 
all the tortures which the cruelty of man could invent, 
or his crimes render necessary. ‘Che name of this fanatic 
was Robert Francis Damien, born in the suburb of St. 
Catharine, in the city of Arras. He had lived in the 
service of several families, whence he was generally dis- 
missed on account of the impatience, the melancholy, 
and sullenness of his disposition. So humble was the 
station of a person, who was resolved to step forth from 
obscurity, and, by one desperate effort, draw upon him-. 
self the attention of all Europe. On the fifth day of 
January, as the king was stepping into his coach, to 
return to Trianon, whence he had that day come to 
Versailles, Damien, mingling among his attendants, | 
stabbed him with a knife on the right side, between the 
fourth and fifth ribs. His majesty, applying his hand 
immediately to his side, cried out, ‘“‘ I am wounded! 
Seize him ; but do not hurt him.” Happily, the wound 
was not dangerous ; as the knife, taking an oblique di- 
rection, missed the vital parts. As for the assassin, he 
made no attempts to escape; but suffering himself quietly 
to be seized, was conveyed to the guard-room, where, 
being interrogated if he committed the horrid action, 
he boldly answered in the affirmative. A process against 
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him was instantly commenced at Versailles : many per- 
sons, supposed. accessaries to the design upon the king’s 
life, were sent to the Bastile; the assassin himself was 
put to the torture, and the most excruciating torments 
were applied, with intention to extort a confession of 
the reasons that could induce him to so execrable an 
attempt upon his sovereign. Incisions were made into 
the muscular parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, imto 
which boiling oil was poured. very refinement on 
cruelty that human invention could suggest was prac- 
tised without effect; nothing could overcome his obsti- 
nacy; and his silence was construed into a presumption 
that he must have had accomplices in the plot. To 
render his punishment more public and conspicuous, he 
was removed to Paris, there to undergo a repetition of 
all his former tortures, with such additional circum- 
stances as the most fertile and cruel dispositions could 
devise for increasing his misery and torment. Being 
conducted to the Conciergerie, an iron bed, which like- 
wise served for a chair, was prepared for him, and to 
this he was fastened with chains. ‘The torture was again 
applied, and a physician ordered to attend to see what 
degree of pain he could support. Nothing, however, 
material was extorted ; for what he one moment con- 
fessed, he recanted the next. It is not within our pro- 
vince (and we consider it as a felicity) to relate all the 
circumstances of this cruel and tragical event. Sufficient 
it is, that, after suffering the most exquisite torments 


that human nature could invent, or man support, his 
judges thought proper to terminate his misery by a 


death shocking to imagination, and shameful to hu- 
manity. On the twenty-eighth day of March he was 
conducted, amidst a vast concourse of the populace, to 
the Gréve, the common place-of execution, stripped 
naked, and fastened to the scaffold by iron gyves. One 
of his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming sulphur ; 
his thighs, legs, and arms, were torn with red hot pin- 


cers; boiling oil, melted lead, resin, and sulphur, were 


poured into the wounds ; tight ligatures tied round his 
limbs to prepare him for dismemberment ; young and 
vigorous horses applied to the draft, and the unhappy 
criminal pulled, with all their force, to the utmost ex- 
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tension of his sinews, for the space of an hour ; during 
all which time he preserved his senses and constancy. 
At length the physician and surgeon attending declared 
it would be impossible to accomplish the dismember- 
ment unless the tenadons were separated ; upon which 
orders were given to the executioner to cut the sinews 
at the joints of the arms and legs. The horses drew 
afresh: a thigh and an arm were separated, and after 
several pulls, the unfortunate wretch expired under the 
extremity of pain. His body and limbs were reduced 
to ashes under the scaffold ; his father, wife, daughter, 
and family, banished the kingdom for ever; the name. 
of Damien effaced and obliterated, and the innocent 
involved in the punishment of the guilty. ‘Thus ended 
the procedure against Damien and his family, in a 
manner not very favourable to the avowed clemency of 
Louis, or the acknowledged humanity of the French 
nation. It appeared from undoubted evidence, that the 
attempt on the king’s life was the result of insanity, and 
a disturbed imagination. Several instances of a disor- 
dered mind had before been observed in his conduct, 
and the detestation justly due to the enormity of his 
crime ought now to have been absorbed in the consi- 
deration of his misfortune, the greatest that can befall 
human nature. 

Another remarkable event in France, in the begin- 
ning of this year, was the change in the ministry of 
that nation, by the removal of M. de Machoult, keeper 
of the seals, from the post of secretary of state for the 
marine ; and of M. Argenson from that of secretary at 
war. Their dismission was sudden and unexpected ; 
nor was any particular reason assigned for this very un- 
expected alteration. The French king, to show the 
Queen of Hungary how judiciously she had acted in 
forming an alliance with the house of Bourbon, raised 
two great armies ; the first of which, composed of nearly 
eighty thousand men, the flower of the French troops, 
with a large train of artillery, was commanded by M. 
d’Etrées, a general of great reputation; under whom 
served M, de Contades, M. Chevert, and the Count de 
St. Germain, all officers of high character. ‘This formi- 
dable army passed the Rhine early in the spring, and 
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marched by Westphalia, in order to invade the King of 
Prussia’s dominions, in quality of allies to the empress- 
queen, and guardians of the liberties of the empire. 
But their real view was to invade Hanover, a scheme 
which they knew would make a powerful diversion of 
the British force from the prosecution of the war in 
other parts of the world, where the strength of France 
could not be fully exerted, and where their most valu- 
able interests were at stake. ‘They flattered themselves, 
moreover, that the same blow, by which they hoped to 
crush the King of Prussia, might likewise force his Bri- 
tannic majesty into some concessions with regard to 
America. ‘The other army of the French, commanded 
by the Prince de Soubise, was destined to strengthen 
the imperial army of execution, consisting of twenty- 
five thousand men, besides six thousand Bavarians, and 
four thousand Wirtembergers. But before these troops, 
under Soubise, passed the Rhine, they made themselves 
masters of several places belonging to the King of 
Prussia upon the borders of the Low Countries * ; whilst 
a detachment from d’Etrées’s army seized upon the 
town of Embden, and whatever else belonged to the 
same monarch in East-Friesland. 
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At the close of the last campaign, the King of Prussia State of the 


having gained a petty advantage over the imperialists 


confederacy 
against the 


under the command of Mareschal Brown, and _ incor- King of 


porated into his own troops a great part of the Saxon 


_army taken prisoners at Pirna, as was observed before, 


retired into winter quarters until the season should per- 


mit him to improve these advantages. His majesty and 


Mareschal Keith wintered in Saxony, having their can- 
tonments between Pirna and the frontier along the 
Elbe; and Mareschal Schwerin, returning into Silesia, 


took up his quarters in the country of Glatz. In the 


mean time, the empress-queen, finding the force which 
she had sent out against the King of Prussia was not 
sufficient to prevent his designs, made the necessary 


requisition to her allies for the auxiliaries they had en- 


gaged to furnish. In consequence of these requisitions, 


a The King of Prussia had withdrawn his garrison from Cleves, not without 
suspicion of having purposely left this door open to the enemy, that their irruption 
into Germany might hasten the resolutions of the British ministry. 


russia. 
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cHap. the czarina, true to her engagements, despatched above 

XXVI- 5 hundred thousand of her troops, who began their 

1757. march in the month of November, and proceeded to the 

borders of Lithuania, with design particularly to invade 

Ducal Prussia, whilst a strong fleet was equipped in the 

Baltic, to aid the operations of this numerous army. 

The Austrian army, assembled in Bohemia, amounted 

to upwards of fourscore thousand men, commanded by 

Prince Charles of Lorraine and Mareschal Brown. ‘The 

Swedes had not yet openly declared themselves; but 

it was well known, that though their king was allied in 

blood and inclination to his Prussian majesty, yet the 

jealousy which the senate of Sweden entertained of their 

sovereign, and the hope of recovering their ancient pos- 

sessions in Pomerania, by means of the present troubles, 

together with their old attachment to France, newly 

cemented by intrigues and subsidies, would certainly 

induce them to join the general confederacy. The 

Duke of Mecklenbourg took the same party, and agreed 

to join the Swedish army, when it should be assembled, 

with six thousand men. Besides all these preparations 

against the King of Prussia, he was, in his quality of 

Elector of Brandenbourg, put under the ban of the 

empire by the Aulic council ; declared deprived of ali 

his rights, privileges, and prerogatives ; his fiefs were 

escheated into the exchequer of the empire ; and all the 

circles accordingly ordered to furnish their respective 
contingencies for putting this sentence in execution. 

Precautions - In this dangerous situation, thus menaced on all sides, 

taken by his and seemingly on the very brink of mevitable destruc- 

majesty. tion, the Prussian monarch owed his preservation to his 

own courage and activity. The Russians, knowing that 

the country they were to pass through on their way to 

Lithuania would not be able to subsist their prodigious 

numbers, had taken care to furnish themselves with pro- 

visions for their march, depending upon the resources 

they expected to find in Lithuania after their arrival in 

that country. These provisions were exhausted by the 

time they reached the borders of that province, where 

they found themselves suddenly and unexpectedly desti- 

tute of subsistence, either to return back or to proceed 

forward. The King of Prussia had, with great pru- 
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dence and foresight, secured plenty to himself, and diss crap. 
tress and famine to his enemies, by buying up all the **V"- 


corn and forage of the country which these last were 
entering. Notwithstanding these precautions, his Prus- 
sian majesty, to guard as much as could be against 
every possible event, sent a great number of gunners 
and matrosses from Pomerania to Memel, with three 
regiments of his troops, toreinforce the garrison of that 
place. He visited all the posts which his troops pos- 
sessed in Silesia, and gave the necessary orders for their 
security. He repaired to Niess, where he settled with 
Mareschal Schwerin the general plan of the operations 
of the approaching campaign. ‘There it was agreed that 
the mareschal’s army in Silesia, which consisted of fifty 
thousand men, should have in constant view the motions 
of the royal army, by which its own were to be regu- 
lated, that they might both act in concert, as circum- 
stances should require. At the same time, other armies 
were assembled by the King of Prussia in Lusatia and 
Voigtland ; twenty thousand men were collected at 
Zwickaw, on the frontiers of Bohemia, towards Kera, 
under the command of Prince Maurice of Anhalt- 
Dessau; and sixty thousand chosen troops began their 
march towards Great-Zeidlitz, where their head-quarters 
were settled. In the meanwhile, the Austrian troops 
began to form on the frontiers of Saxony, where some 
of their detachments appeared, to watch the motions of 
the Prussians, who still continued to pursue their ope- 
rations with great activity and resolution. All possible 
care was taken by the Prussians at Dresden to secure a 
retreat, in case of a defeat. As only one regiment of 
Prussians could be spared to remain there in garrison, 
the burghers were disarmed, their arms deposited in the 
arsenal, and a detachment was posted at Konigstein, to 
oblige that fortress to observe a strict neutrality. All 
correspondence with the enemy was strictly prohibited ; 
and it having been discovered that the Countess of 
Ogilvie, one of the queen’s maids of honour, had dis- 
obeyed his majesty’s commands, she was arrested ; but, 
on the queen’s intercession, afterwards released. “The 
Countess of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime minister, 
was also arrested by his Prussian majesty’s order ; and, 
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on her making light. of her confinement, and resolving 
to see company, she was ordered to quit the court, and 
retire from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French minister; 
was told that his presence was unnecessary at Dresden ; 
and on his replymg that his master had commanded 
him to stay, he was again desired to depart ; on which 
he thought proper to obey. The Count de Wackerbath, 
minister of the cabinet, and grand master of the house- 
hold of the Prince Royal of Poland, was arrested, and 
conducted to Custrin, by the express command of his 
majesty. The King of Prussia having thrown two bridges 
over the Elbe early in the spring, ordered the several 
districts of the Electorate of Saxony to supply him with 
a great number of waggons, each drawn by four horses. 
The circles of Misnia and Leipsic were enjoined to fur- 
nish four hundred each, and the other circles in pro- 
portion. Che sates | | | 

While the King of Prussia was taking these measures 
in Saxony, two skirmishes happened on the frontiers of 
Bohemia, between his troops and the Austrians. On the 
twentieth of February, a body of six thousand Austrians 
surrounded the little town of Hirschfeld, in Upper Lu- 
satia, garrisoned by a battalion of Prussian foot. ‘The 
first attack was made at four in the morning, on two 
redoubts without the gates, each of which was defended 
by two field-pieces; and though the Austrians were 
several times repulsed, they at last made themselves 
masters of one of the redoubts, and carried off the two 
pieces of cannon. In their retreat they were pursued 
by the Prussians, who fell upon their rear, killed some; 
and took many prisoners: this affair cost the Austrians 
at least five hundred men. About a fortnight after, the 
Prince of Bevern marched out of Zittau, with a body of 
near nine thousand men, in order to destroy the remain-— 
ing strong-holds possessed by the Austrians on the fron- 
tiers. In this expedition he took the Austrian magazine 
at Friedland in Bohemia, consisting of nine thousand. 
sacks of meal, and great store of ammunition ; and, after 
making himself master of Reichenberg, he returned to 
Zittau. The van of his troops, consisting of a hundred 
and fifty hussars of the regiment of Putkammer, met 
with a body of six hundred Croats, sustained by two 
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_ hundred Austrian dragoons of Bathiania, at their enter- 
ing Bohemia; and immediately fell upon them sword in 
hand, killed about fifty, took thirty horses, and made 
ten dragoons prisoners. ‘The Prussians, it is said, did 
not lose a single man on this occasion ; and two soldiers 
only were slightly wounded, the Austrians having made 
‘but a slight resistance. 
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_ Whatever the conduct of the court of Vienna might Neutrality 


have been to the allies of Great Britain, still, however 


of the em- 
9 peror, and 


proper regard was shown to the subjects of this crown ; behaviour of 


for an edict was published at Florence on the thirteenth 
of February, wherein his imperial majesty, as Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, declared his intention of observing 
the most scrupulous neutrality in the then situation of 
affairs. All the ports in that duchy. were accordingly 
enjoined to pay a strict regard to this declaration, in all 
cases relating to the French or English ships in the Me- 
diterranean. ‘Lhe good effects of this injunction soon 
appeared ; for two prizes taken by the English having 
put into Porto Ierraro, the captains of two French pri- 
vateers addressed themselves to the governor, alleging, 
that they were captures of a pirate, and requesting that 
they might be obliged to put to sea: but the governor 
prudently replied, that, as they came in under English 
colours, he would protect them ; and forbad the priva- 
teers, at their peril, to commit any violence. ‘hey, 
however, little regarding the governor’s orders, pre- 
‘pared for sailing, and sent their boats to cut out one of 
the prizes. ‘The captain, firing at their boats, killed one 
of their men, which alarming the centinels, notice was 
sent to the governor; and he, m consequence, ordered 
the two privateers immediately to depart. “The conduct 
of the Dutch was rather cautious than spirited. Whilst 
his Prussian majesty was employed on the side of Bo- 
hemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries began their 
march to harass his defenceless territories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Low Countries. A free passage was 
demanded of the States-General through Namur and 
Maestricht, for the provisions, ammunition, and artil- 
lery belonging to this new army; and though the 
_ English ambassador remonstrated against their compli- 
- ance, and represented it as a breach of the neutrality 
MOL, Iii. cc 
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their high mightinesses declared they would observe, 
yet, after some hesitation, the demand was granted ; 
and their inability to prevent the passage of the French 
troops, should it be attempted by force, pleaded. in ex- 
cuse of their conduct. . | 
Scarcely had the French army, commanded. by the 
Prince de Soubise, set foot in the territories of Juliers 
and Cologn, when they found themselves in possession 
of the duchy of Cleves and the country of Marck, 
where all things were left open to them, the Prussians, 
who evacuated their posts, taking their route along the 
river Lippe, in order to join some regiments from Mag- 
debourg, who were sent to facilitate their retreat. ‘Che 
distressed inhabitants, thus exposed to the calamities of 
war from an unprovoked enemy, were instantly ordered 
to furnish contributions, forage, and provisions for the 
use of their invaders; and, what was still more terrify- 
ing to them, the partisan Fischer, whose cruelties, the 
last war, they still remembered with horror, was again 
let loose upon them by the inhumanity of the empress- 
queen. Wesel was immediately occupied by the French; 
Emmerick and Maseyk soon shared the same fate ; and 
the city of Gueldres was besieged, the Prussians seem- 
ing resolved to defend this last place : to which end they 
opened the sluices, and laid the country under water. 
Those who retreated, filing off to the north-west of 
Paderborn, entered the country of Ritberg, the pro- 
perty of Count Caunitz Ritberg, great chancellor to the 
empress-queen. After taking his castle, in which they 
found thirty pieces of cannon, they raised contributions 
in the district, to the amount of forty thousand crowns. 
As the Prussians retired, the French took possession of 
the country they quitted in the name of the empress- 
queen, whose commissary attended them for that pur- 
pose. ‘The general rendezvous of these troops, under 
Prince Soubise, was appointed at Neuss, in the electorate 
of Cologn, where a large body of French was assembled 
by the first of April. ‘The Austrians, in their turn, 
were not idle. Mareschal Brown visited the fortifications 
of Brinn and Koningsgratz ; reviewed the army of the 
late Prince Picolomini, now under the command of Ge- 
neral Serbelloni; and put his own army in march for 
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Kostlitz on the Elbe, where he proposed to establish crap. 
his head-quarters. rials 
During the recess of the armies, while the rigours of 1757. 

winter forced them to suspend their hostile operations, pe 
and the greatest preparations were making to open the czarina 
campaign with all possible vigour, Count Bestucheff, i ages 
Great Chancellor of Russia, wrote a circular letter to the a ers 
primate, senators, and ministers of the republic of Po- Aine . 
land, setting forth, ‘ that the Impress of Russia was 
extremely affected with the King of Poland’s distress, 

which she thought could not but excite the compassion 

of all other powers, but more especially of his allies : 

that the fatal consequences which might result from the 

rash step taken by the King of Prussia, not only with 
, respect to the tranquillity of Europe in general, but of 

each power in particular, and more especially of the 
neighbouring countries, were so evident, that the in- 
terest and safety of the several princes rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary they should make it a common cause ; 
not only to obtain proper satisfaction for those courts 
whose dominions had been so unjustly attacked, but 
likewise to prescribe such bounds to the King of Prussia, 
as might secure them from any future apprehensions 
from so enterprising and restless a neighbour : that with 
this view, the empress was determined to assist the King 
of Poland with a considerable body of troops, which 

were actually upon their march’, under the command 
of General Apraxin; and that, as there would be an 
absolute necessity for their marching through part of 
the territories of Poland, her imperial majesty hoped 
the republic would not fail to facilitate their march as 
much as possible. She furtner recommended to the 
republic, to take some salutary measures for frustrating 
the designs of the King of Prussia, and restoring har- 
mony among themselves as the most conducive measure 
to these good purposes. In this, however, the Poles 
were so far from following her advice, that, though sure 

of being sacrificed in this contest, which side soever 
prevailed, they divided into parties with no less zeal, 

than if they had as much to hepe from the prevalence 


6 This letter was written in December; and the Russians, as we observed before, 
began their march in November. 
ere. 2 
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of one.side, as to fear from that of the other. Some of 
the Palatines were for denying a passage to the Russians, 
and others were for affording them the utmost assist- 
ance in their power. With this cause of contention, 
others of a more private nature fatally concurred, by 
means of a misunderstanding between the Prince Czar- 
torinski and Count Mnisnec. Almost every inhabitant 
of Warsaw was involved in the quarrel; and the vio- 
lence of these factions was so great, that scarce a night 
passed without bloodshed; many dead. bodies, chiefly 
Saxons, being found in the streets every morning. 

In the mean time, Great Britain, unsettled in her 
ministry and councils at home, unsuccessful in her at- 
tempts abroad, judging peace, if it could be obtained 
on just and honourable terms, more eligible than a con- 
tinental war, proposed several expedients to the empress- 
queen for restoring the tranquillity of Germany; but 
her answer was, ‘“‘’ That, whenever she perceived that 
the expedients proposed would indemnify her for the 
extraordinary expenses she had incurred in her own 
defence, repair the heavy losses sustained by her ally 
the King of Poland, and afford a proper security for 
their future safety, she would be ready to give the same 
proofs she had always given of her desire to restore 
peace; but it could not be expected she should listen 
to expedients, of which the King of Prussia was to reap 
the whole advantage, after having begun the war, and 
wasted the dominions of a prince, who relied for his 
security upon the faith of treaties, and the appearance 
of harmony between them.”? Upon the receipt of this 
answer, the court of London made several proposals to 
the czarina, to interpose as mediatrix between the 
courts of Vienna and Berlin; but they were rejected 
with marks of displeasure and resentment. When Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, the British ambassador, 
continued to urge his solicitations very strongly, and 
even with some hints of menaces, an answer was de- 
livered to him by order of the empress, purporting, 
«That her imperial majesty was astonished at his de- 
mand, after he had already been made acquainted with 
the measures she had taken to effect a reconciliation 
between the courts of Vienna and Berlin. He might 
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easily conceive, as matters were then situated, that the CHAP. 


earnestness with which he now urged the same propo- _ 


sition must necessarily surprise her imperial majesty, 
as it showed but little regard to her former declaration. 
The empress, therefore, commanded his excellency to 
be told, that, as her intentions contained in her first 
answer remained absolutely invariable, no ulterior pro- 
positions for a mediation would be listened to; and 
‘that as for the menaces made use of by his excellency, 
and particularly that the King of Prussia himself would 
soon attack the Russian army, such threats served only 
to weaken the ambassador’s proposals; to confirm still 
more, were it possible, the empress in her resolutions; 
to justify them to the whole world, and to render the 
King of Prussia more blamable.” 


XXVITI. 


175]. 


The season now drawing on in which the troops of King of 


the contending powers would be able to take the field, 
and the alarming progress of the Russians being hap- 
pily stopped, his Prussian majesty, whose maxim it has 
always been to keep the seat of war as far as possible 
from his own dominions, resolved to carry it into Bo- 


Prussia 
enters Bo- 
hemia. 
Prince of 
Bevern de- 
feats the 
Austrians 
at Richen- 


hemia, and there to attack the Austrians on all sides. berg: 


To this end he ordered his armies in Saxony, Misnia, 
Lusatia, and Silesia, to enter Bohemia in four different 
and opposite places, nearly at the same time. ‘The first 
of these he commanded in person, assisted by Mareschal 
Keith ; the second was led by Prince Maurice of Anhalt- 
Dessau, the third by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick- 
-Bevern, and the fourth by Mareschal Schwerin. In 
consequence of this plan, Mareschal Schwerm’s army 
entered Bohemia on the eighteenth of April, in five 
columns at as many different places. “The design was 
so well concerted, that the Austrians had not the least 
suspicion of their approach till they were past the fron- 
tiers, and then they filled the dangerous defile of Gulder- 
Oeclse with Pandours, to dispute that passage; but they 
were no sooner discovered, than two battalions of Prus- 
sian grenadiers attacked them with their bayonets fixed, 
and routed them. ‘The Prince of Anhalt passed the 
frontiers, from Misnia, and penetrated into Bohemia on 
the twenty-first of April without any resistance. The 
Prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of the same month, 
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cuav. having marched at the head of a body of the army, 
XXVIT- Which was in Lusatia, from the quarters of cantonment 


1757. 


near Zittau, possessed himself immediately of the first 
post. on the frontier of Bohemia, at Krouttau and 
Grasenstein, without the loss of a single man; drove 
away the enemy the same day from Kratzen, and pro- 
ceeded to Machendorf, near Reichenberg. ‘The same 
morning Putkammer’s hussars, who formed part of a 
corps, commanded by a colonel and major, routed some 
hundreds of the enemy’s cuirassiers, posted before 
Cohlin, under the conduct of Prince Lichtenstein, 
took three officers and upwards of sixty horse prisoners, 
and so dispersed the rest, that they were scarcely able 
to rally near Kratzen. Night coming on, obliged the 
troops to remain in the open air till the next morning, 
when, at break of day, the Prussians marched in two 
columns by Habendorf, towards the enemy’s army, 
amounting to twenty-eight thousand men, commanded 
by Count Konigseg, and posted near Reichenberg. 
As soon as the troops were formed, they advanced 
towards the enemy’s cavalry, drawn up in three lines 
of about thirty squadrons. ‘The two wings were sus- 
tained by the infantry, which was posted among felled 
trees and intrenchments. ‘The Prussians immediately 
cannonaded the enemy’s cavalry, who received it with 
resolution, having on their right hand a village, and on 
their left a wood, where they had intrenched themselves. 
But the Prince of Bevern having caused fifteen squa- 
drons of dragoons of the second line to advance, and 
the wood on his right to be attacked at the same time 
by the battalions of grenadiers of Kahlden and of Moel- 
lendorf, and by the regiment of the Prince of Prussia, 
his dragoons, who, by clearing the ground and pos- 
sessing the intrenchment, had their flanks covered, 
entirely routed the enemy’s cavalry. In the mean time 
Colonel Putkammer and Major Schenfeld, with their 
hussars, though flanked by the enemy’s artillery, gave 
the Austrian horse-grenadiers a very warm reception, 
whilst General Lestewitz, with the left wing of the 
Prussians, attacked the redoubts that covered Reich- 
enberg. ‘Though there were many defiles and rising 
grounds to pass, all occupied by the Austrians, yet the 
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regiment of Darmstadt forced the redoubt, and put to cuap. 
flight and pursued the enemy, after some discharge of **‘': 


their artillery and small arms, from one eminence to 
another, for the distance of a mile, when they left off 
the pursuit. The action began at half an hour after 
six, and continued till eleven. About one thousand 
of the Austrians were killed and wounded ; among the 
former were General Porporati and Count Hohenfelds, 
and among the latter Prince Lichtenstein and Count 
Mansfield. Twenty of their officers and four hundred 
soldiers were taken prisoners, and they also lost three 
standards. On the side of the Prussians seven subal- 
terns, and about a hundred men, were killed, and 
sixteen officers and a hundred and fifty men wounded. 
After this battle Mareschal Schwerin joined the Prince 
of Bevern, made himself master of the greatest part of 
the circle of Buntzlau, and took a considerable maga- 
zine from the Austrians, whom he dislodged. ‘The 
Prince Anhalt-Dessau, with his corps, drew near the 
King of Prussia’s army; then the latter advanced as 
far as Budin, from whence the Austrians, who had an 
advantageous camp there, retired to Westwarn, half 
way between Budin and Prague; and his Prussian ma- 
jesty having passed the Egra, his army and that of 
Mareschal Schwerin were so situated as to be able to 
act jointly. 

These advantages were but a prelude to a much more 
- decisive victory, which the king himself gained a few 
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days after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a distance complete 


from any of the corps commanded by his generals, he 


victory over 
the Aus- 


made a movement as if he had intended to march yians 
e ° ° ragu ° 
towards Egra. ‘The enemy, deceived by this feint, and yfareschal 


imagining he was going to execute some design, di- 
stinct from the object of other armies, detached a body 
of twenty thousand men to observe his motions; then 
he made a sudden and masterly movement to the lett, 
by which he cut off all communication between that 
detachment and the main army of the Austrians, which 
having been reinforced by the army of Moravia, by the 
‘remains of the corps lately defeated by the Duke of 
Bevern, and by several regiments of the garrison of 
Prague, amounted to near a hundred thousand men. 


Schwerin 
killed. 
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They were strongly intrenched on the banks of the 
Moldaw, to the north of Prague, in a camp so fortified 
by every advantage of nature, and every contrivance of 
art, as to be deemed almost impregnable. ‘The left 
wing of the Austrians, thus situated, was guarded by 
the mountains of Ziscka, and the right extended as far 
as Herboholi: Prince Charles of Lorraine and Mare- 
schal Brown, who commanded them, seemed determined 
to maintain this advantageous post; but the King of 
Prussia overlooked all difficulties. Having thrown 
several bridges over the Moldaw on the fifth of May, 
he passed that river on the morning of the sixth, with 
thirty thousand men, leaving the rest of the army under 
the command of the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau; and 
being immediately jomed by the troops under Mare- 
schal Schwerin and the Prince of Bevern, resolved to 
attack the enemy on the same day. In consequence of 
this resolution, his army filed off on the left by Pots- 
chernitz; and at the same time Count Brown wheeled 
to the right, to avoid being flanked. The Prussians 
continued their march to Bichwitz, traversing several 
defiles and morasses, which for a little time separated 
the infantry from the rest of the army. The foot began 
the attack too precipitately, and were at first repulsed, 
but they soon recovered themselves. While the King 
of Prussia took the enemy in flank, Mareschal Schwerin 
advanced to a marshy ground, which suddenly stopping 
his army, threatened to disconcert the whole plan of 
operation. In this emergency, he immediately dis- 
mounted, and taking the standard of the regiment in 
his hand, boldly entered the morass, crying out, ‘ Let 
all brave Prussians follow me.’ Inspired by the ex- 
ample of this great commander, now eighty-two years 
of age, all the troops pressed forward, and though he 
was unfortunately killed by the first fire, their ardour 
abated not till they had totally defeated the enemy. 
Thus fell Mareschal Schwerin, loaded with years and 
glory, an officer whose superior talents in the military 
art had been displayed in a long course of faithful ser- 
vice. In the mean time, the Prussian infantry, which 
had been separated in the march, forming themselves 
afresh, renewed the attack on the enemy’s right, and 
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entirely broke it, while their cavalry, after three charges, CHAP. 
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obliged that of the Austrians to retire in great con- 
fusion, the centre being at the same time totally routed. 


The left wing of the Prussians then marched imme- 


diately towards Michely, and being there joined by the 
horse, renewed their attack, while the enemy were re- 


treating hastily towards Saszawar. Meanwhile the 


troops on the right of the Prussian army attacked the 
remains of the left wing of the Austrians, and made 
themselves masters of three batteries. But the be- 
haviour of the infantry in the last attack was so success- 
ful, as to leave little room for this part of the cavalry 
to act. Prince Henry of Prussia, and the Prince of 


Bevern, signalized themselves on this occasion in storm- 


ing two batteries; Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick took 
the left wing of the Austrians in flank, while the king 


with his left, and a body of cavalry, secured the passage 


of the Moldaw. In short, after a very long and obsti- 
nate engagement, and many signal examples of valour 
on both sides, the Austrians were forced to abandon 
the field of battle, leaving behind sixty pieces of cannon, 
all their tents, baggage, military chest, and, in a word, 
their whole camp. ‘The weight of the battle fell upon 
the right wing of the Austrians, the remains of which, 
to the amount of ten or. twelve thousand men, fled 
towards Beneschau, where they afterwards assembled 
under M. Pretnach, general of horse. ‘The infantry 


‘retired towards Prague, and threw themselves into that 


city with their commanders, Prince Charles of Lorraine 


and Mareschal Brown; but they were much harassed 


in their retreat by a detachment of the Prussians under 
Mareschal Keith. The Prussians took, on this occa- 
sion, ten standards, and upwards of four thousand pri- 


soners, thirty of whom were officers of rank. Their 


loss amounted to about two thousand five hundred 
killed, and about three thousand wounded. Among 
the former were General d’ Amstel, the Prince of Hol- 


steinbeck, the Colonels Goltze and Manstein, and 


Lieutenant-Colonel Roke. Among the latter, the 
Generals Wenterfield, De la Mothe, Feuque, Haut- 


charmoy, Blakensee, and Plettenberg. The number 


cof the killed and wounded on the side of the Austrians 
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cuap. was much greater. Among these last was Mareschal 

XXVIL Brown, who received a wound, which, from the chagrin 

“1757. he suffered, rather than from its own nature, proved 

mortal. The day after the battle, Colonel Meyer was 

detached with a battalion of Prussian pandours, and 

four hundred hussars, to destroy a very considerable 

and valuable magazine of the Austrians at Pilsen, and 

this service he performed. He also completed the 

destruction of several others of less importance; by the 

loss of which, however, all possibility of subsistence was 

cut off from any succours the Austrians might have 
expected from the empire. 

Prague The Prussians, following their blow, immediately in- 

invested» vested Prague on both sides of the river, the king com- 

manding on one side, and Mareschal Keith on the 

other. In four days the whole city was surrounded 

with lines and intrenchments, by which all communi- 

cation from without was entirely cut off: Prince Charles 

of Lorraine and Mareschal Brown, the two Princes of 

Saxony, the Prince of Modena, the Duke d’ Aremberg, 

Count Lacy, and several other persons of great distinc- 

tion, were shut up within the walls, together with above 

twenty thousand of the Austrian army, who had taken 

refuge in Prague after their defeat. Every thing con- 

tinued quiet on both sides, scarce a cannon-shot being 

fired by either for some time after this blockade was 

formed; and in the mean time, after this blockade, made 

themselves masters of Cziscaberg, an eminence which 

commands the town, where the Austrians had a strong 

redoubt, continuing likewise to strengthen their works. | 

Already they had made a sally, and taken some other 

ineffectual steps to recover this post; but a more de- 

cisive stroke was necessary. Accordingly, a design was 

formed of attacking the Prussian army in the night 

with a body of twelve thousand men, to be sustained 

by all the grenadiers, volunteers, pandours, and Hun- 

garian infantry. In case an impression could be made 

on the king’s lines, it was imtended to open a way, 

sword in hand, through the camp of the besiegers, and 

to ease Prague of the multitude of forces locked up 

useless within the walls, serving only to consume the 

provisions of the garrison, and hasten the surrender of 
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the place. Happily a deserter gave the Prince of cap. 


Prussia intelligence of the enemy’s design about eleven 
o’clock at night. Proper measures were immediately 
taken for their reception, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour the whole army was under arms. This design 
was conducted with so much silence, that though the 
Prussians were warned of it, they could discover nothing 
before the enemy had charged their advanced posts. 
Their attack was begun on the side of the little town, 
against Mareschal Keith’s camp, and the left wing of 
the Prussian army encamped on the Moldaw. From 
hence it is probable the Austrians proposed not only 
to destroy the batteries that were raising, but to attack 
the bridges of communication which the Prussians 
threw over the Moldaw, at about a quarter of a Ger- 
man mile above and below Prague, at Branig and 
Podbaba. ‘The greatest alarm began about two o'clock, 
when the enemy hoped to have come silently and unex- 
pectedly upon the miners, but they had left work about 
a quarter of an hour before. At the report of the 
first piece which they fired, the piquet of the third 
battalion of Prussian guards, to the number of a hun- 
dred men, who marched out of the camp to sustain the 
body which covered the works, was thrown into some 
confusion, from the darkness of the night, which pre- 
vented their distinguishing the Austrian troops from 
their own. Lieutenant Jork, detached with two pla- 


‘toons to reconnoitre the enemy, attempting to discover 
their disposition by kindling a fire, Captain Rodig, by 


the light of this fire, perceived the enemy’s situation, 
immediately formed the design of falling upon them in 
flank, and gave orders to his men to fire in platoons, 
which they performed, mutually repeating the signal 
given by their commander. ‘The enemy fled with the 
greater precipitation, as they were ignorant of the weak- 
ness of the piquet, and as the shouting of the Prussian 


soldiers made them mistake it for a numerous body. 


Many of them deserted, many took shelter in Prague, 
and many more were driven into the river and drowned. 
At the same time this attack began, a regiment of 
horse-grenadiers fell upon a redoubt which the Prus- 
sians had thrown up, supported by the Hungarian in- 
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fantry; they returned three times to the assault, and 
were as often beat back by the Prussians, whom they 
found it impossible to dislodge; though Prince Verdi- 
nand of Brunswick’s battalion, which guarded this post, 
suffered extremely. Durmg this attack the enemy 
kept an incessant fire with their musketry upon the 
whole front of the Prussians, from the convent of St. 
Margaret to the river. At three in the morning the 
Prussians quitted their camp to engage the enemy. 
The battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building called 
the Redhouse, situated at the bottom of the declivity 
before Wellastowitz. [he pandours, who had taken 
possession of this house, fired upon them incessantly 
from all the doors and windows until they were dis- 
lodged; and the Prussian battalions were obliged to 
sustain the fire both of cannon and musketry for above 
two hours, when the enemy retired to the city, except 
the pandours, who again tovk possession of the Red- 
house, which the Prussians were forced to abandon, 
because the artillery of Prague kept a continued fire 
upon it from the moment it was known to be in their 
hands. ‘The Austrians left behind them many dead 
and wounded, besides deserters; and the Prussians, 
notwithstanding the loss of several officers and private 
men, made some prisoners. Prince Ferdinand, the 
King of Prussia’s youngest brother, had a horse killed 
under him, and was slightly wounded in the face. 

The Prussian works being completed, and heavy 
artillery arrived, four batteries, erected on the banks of 
the Moldaw, began to play with great fury. Near three 
hundred bombs, besides an infinity of ignited balls, 
were thrown into the city in the space of twenty-four 
hours. ‘The scene was lamentable: houses, men, and 
horses, wrapped in flames, and reduced to ashes. ‘The 


confusion within, together with the want of proper ’ 


artillery and ammunition, obliged the Austrians to 
cease firmg, and furnished his Prussian majesty with 
all the opportunity he could wish of pouring destruction 
upon this unfortunate city. The horrors of war seemed 
to have extinguished the principles of humanity. No 
regard was paid to the distress of the inhabitants; the 
Austrians obstinately maintained possession, and the 
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Prussians practised every stratagem, every barbarous 
refinement, that constitutes the military art, to oblige 
them to capitulate. After the conflagration had lasted 
three days, and consumed a prodigious number of build- 
ings, the principal inhabitants, burghers, and clergy, 
perceiving their city on the point of being reduced to 
a heap of rubbish, besought the commander, in a body, 
to hearken to terms; but he was deaf to the voice of 
pity, and instead of being moved with their supplica- 
tions, drove out twelve thousand persons, the least 
useful in defending the city. These, by order of his 
Prussian majesty, were again forced back, which soon 
produced so great a scarcity of provision within the 
walls, that the Austrians were reduced to the necessity 
of eating horse-flesh, forty horses being daily distributed 
to the troops, and the same food sold at four-pence a 
pound to the inhabitants. However, as there still re- 
mained great abundance of corn, they were far from 
being brought to the last extremity. ‘I'wo vigorous and 
well conducted sallies were made, but they proved un- 
successful. The only advantage resulting from them 
was the perpetual alarm im which they kept the Prussian 
camp, and the vigilance required to guard against the 
attacks of a numerous, resolute, and desperate garrison. 

Whatever difficulties might have attended the con- 
quest of Prague, certain it 1s, that the affairs of the 
empress-queen were in the most critical and desperate 


‘situation. Her grand army dispersed in parties, and 
flying for subsistence in small corps; their princes and 


commanders cooped up in Prague; that capital in im- 
minent danger of being taken; the flourishing king- 
dom of Bohemia ready to fall into the hands of the 
conqueror; a considerable army on the point of sur- 
rendering prisoners of war; all the queen’s hereditary 
dominions open and exposed; the whole fertile tract of 
country from Egra to the Moldaw in actual possession 


of the Prussians; the distance to the archduchy of 


Austria not very considerable, and secured only by 
the Danube; Vienna under the utmost apprehensions 
of a siege, and the imperial family ready to take refuge 
in Hungary; the Prussian forces deemed invincible, and 
the sanguine friends of that monarch already sharing 
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cHAP. with him, in imagination, the spoils of the ancient and 
XXVII- illustrious house of Austria. Such was the aspect of 


1757. 


affairs, and such the difficulties to be combated, when 
Leopold, Count Daun, was appointed to the command 
of the Austrian forces, to stem the torrent of disgrace, 
and turn the fortune of the war. ‘This general, tutored 
by long experience under the best officers in Europe, 
and the particular favourite of the great Kevenhuller, 
was now, for the first time, raised to act in chief, at the 
head of an army, on which depended the fate of Austria 
and the empire. Born of a noble family, he relied solely 
upon his own merit, without soliciting court favour; 
he aspired after the highest preferment, and succeeded 
by mere dint of superior worth. His progress from 
the station of a subaltern was slow and silent; his 
promotion to the chief command was received with 
universal esteem and applause. Cautious, steady, pene- 
trating, and sagacious, he was opposed as another Iabius 
to the modern Hannibal, to check the fire and vigour 
of that monarch by prudent foresight and wary circum- 
spection. Arriving at Boemischbrod, within a few miles 
of Prague, the day after the late defeat, he halted to 
collect the fugitive corps and broken remains of the 
Austrian army, and soon drew together a force so con- 
siderable, as to attract the notice of his Prussian majesty, 
who detached the Prince of Bevern, with twenty bat- 
talions, and thirty squadrons, to attack him before 
numbers should render him formidable. Daun was 
too prudent to give battle, with dispirited troops, to 
an army flushed with victory. He retired on the first 
advice that the Prussians were advancing, and took 
post at Kolin, where he intrenched himself strongly, 
opened the way for the daily supply of recruits sent to 
his army, and inspired the garrison of Prague with fresh 
courage, in expectation of being soon relieved. Here 
he kept close within his camp, divided the Prussian 
force, by obliging the king to employ near half his 
army in watching his designs, weakened his efforts 
against Prague, harassed the enemy by cutting off 
their convoys, and restored, by degrees, the languish- 
ing and almost desponding spirits of his troops. Per- 
fectly acquainted with the ardour and discipline of the 
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Prussian forces, with the enterprising and impetuous CHAP. 
disposition of that monarch, and sensible that hig X*V- 


situation would prove irksome and embarrassing to the 
enemy, he improved it to the best advantage, seemed to 
foresee all the consequences, and directed every mea- 
sure to produce them. ‘Thus he retarded the enemy’s 
operations, and assiduously avoided precipitating an 
action until the Prussian vigour should be exhausted, 
their strength impaired by losses and desertion, the 
first fire and ardour of their genius extinguished by con- 
tinual fatigue and incessant alarms, and until the im- 
pression made on his own men, by the late defeat, should, 
in some degree, be effaced. The event justified Daun’s 
conduct. His army grew every day more numerous, 
_ while his Prussian majesty began to express the utmost 
“impatience at the length of the siege. When that mon- 
arch first invested Prague, it was on the presumption 
that the numerous forces within the walls would, by 
consuming all the provision, oblige it to surrender in a 
few days; but perceiving that the Austrians had still a 
considerable quantity of corn, that Count Daun’s army 
was daily increasing, and would soon be powerful 
enough not only to cope with the detachment under 
the Prince of Bevern, but in a condition to raise the 
siege, he determined to give the count battle with one 
part of his army, while he kept Prague blocked up with 
the other. The Austrians, amounting now to sixty 
‘thousand men, were deeply intrenched, and defended 
by a numerous train of artillery, placed on redoubts 
and batteries erected on the most advantageous posts. 
Every accessible part of the camp was fortified with 
lines and heavy pieces of battering cannon, and the 
foot of the hills secured by difficult defiles. Yet, 
strong as this situation might appear, formidable as 
the Austrian forces certainly were, his Prussian majesty 
undertook to dislodge them with a body of horse and 
foot not exceeding thirty-two thousand men. 

On the thirteenth day of June, the King of Prussia 
quitted the camp before Prague, escorted by a few bat- 
talions and squadrons, with which he joined the Prince 
of Bevern at Milkowitz. Mareschal Keith, it is said, 
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CHAP. strenuously opposed this measure, and advised either 
XXVII-_ paising the siege entirely, and attacking the Austrians 


1757. 


with the united forces of Prussia, or postponing the 
attack on the camp at Kolin, until his majesty should 
either gain possession of the city, or some attempts 
should be made to oblige him to quit his posts. From 
either measure an advantage would have resulted. With 
his whole army he might probably have defeated Count 
Daun, or at least have obliged him to retreat. Had 
he continued within his lines at Prague, the Austrian 
general could not have constramed him to raise the 
siege without losing his own advantageous situation, 
and giving battle upon terms nearly equal. But the 
king, who, elated with success, impetuous in his valour, 
and confident of the superiority of his own troops in point 
of discipline, thought all resistance must sink under the 
weight of his victorious arm, and yield to that courage 
which had already surmounted such difficulties, dis- 
regarded the mareschal’s sage counsel, and marched up 
to the attack undaunted, and even assured of success. 
By the eighteenth the two armies were in sight, and 
his majesty found that Count Daun had not only for- 
tified his camp with all the heavy cannon of Olmutz, 
but was strongly reinforced with troops from Moravia 
and Austria, which had joined him after the king’s de- 
parture from Prague. He found the Austrians drawn 
up in three lines upon the high grounds between Genlitz 
and St. John the Baptist. Dyfficult as it was to ap- 
proach their situation, the Prussian infantry marched 
up with firmness, while shot was poured like hail from: 
the enemy’s batteries, aud began the attack about three 
in the afternoon. They drove the Austrians with irre- 
sistible intrepidity from two eminences secured with 
heavy cannon, and two villages defended by several 
battalions; but, in attacking the third eminence, were 
flanked by the Austrian cavalry, by grape-skot poured 
from the batteries; and, after a violent conflict, and pro- 
digious loss of men, thrown into disorder. Animated 
with the king’s presence, they rallied, and returned 
with double ardour to the charge, but were a second 
time repulsed. Seven times successively did Prince 
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Ferdinand renew the attack, performing every duty ofa CHAP. 
great general and valiant soldier, though always with the >" 


same fortune. ‘The inferiority of the Prussian infantry, 
the disadvantages of ground, where the cavalry could 
not act, the advantageous situation of the enemy, their 


numerous artillery, their intrenchments, numbers, and 


obstinacy, joined to the skill and conduct of their general, 
all conspired to defeat the hopes of the Prussians, to 
surmount their valour, and oblige them to retreat. The 
king then made a last and furious effort, at the head of 


the cavalry, on the enemy’s left wing, but with as little 


_ Success as all the former attacks. Every effort was made, 


_ and every attempt was productive only of greater losses 


and misfortunes. At last, after exposing his person in 
the most perilous situations, his Prussian majesty drew 


off his forces from the field of battle, retiring in such 
_ good order, in sight of the enemy, as prevented a pur- 


suit, or the loss of his artillery and baggage. Almost 
all the officers on either side distinguished themselves; 


and Count Daun, whose conduct emulated that of his 


Prussian majesty, received two slight wounds, and had 
a horse killed under him. ‘The losses of both armies 
were very considérable: on that of the Prussians, the 
killed and wounded amounted to eight thousand; less 


pernicious, however, to his majesty’s cause than the — 


frequent desertions, and other innumerable ill con- 
sequences that’ ensued. 

When the Prussian army arrived at Nimburgh, his 
majesty, leaving the command with the Prince of Bevern, 
took horse, and, escorted by twelve or fourteen hussars, 
set out for Prague, where he arrived next morning, 
without halting, after having been the whole preceding 
day on horseback. Immediately he gave orders for 
sending off all his artillery, ammunition, and baggage; 
these were executed with so much expedition, that the 
tents were struck, and the army on their march, before 
the garrison were informed of the king’s defeat. “Lhus 
terminated the battle of Kolin and siege of Prague, in 
which the acknowledged errors of his Prussian majesty 
were, in some measure, atoned by the candour with 
which he owned his mistake, both in a letter to the 
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earl mareschal‘, and in conversation with several of his 
general officers. Most people, indeed, imagined the 
king highly blamable for checking the ardour of his 
troops to stop and lay siege to Prague. They thought 
he should have pursued his conquests, overrun Austria, 
Moravia, and all the hereditary dominions, from which 
alone the empress-queen could draw speedy succours. 
A body of twenty or thirty thousand men would have 
blocked up Prague, while the remainder of the Prussian 
forces might have obliged the imperial family to retire 
from Vienna, and effectually prevented Count Daun 
from assembling another army. It was universally ex- 
pected he would have bent his march straight to the 
capital; but he dreaded leaving the numerous army in 
Prague behind, and it was of great importance to com- 
plete the conquest of Bohemia. The Prince of Prussia 
marched all night with his corps to Nimburgh, where 
he joined the Prince of Bevern, and Mareschal Keith 
retreated next day. Count Brown having died before 
of the wounds he received on the sixth of May, Prince 
Charles of Lorraine sallied out with a large body of 
Austrians, and attacked the rear of the Prussians; but 
did no further mischief than killing about two hundred 
of their men. The siege of Prague being thus raised, 
the imprisoned Austrians received their deliverer, Count 
Daun, with mexpressible joy, and their united forces 


¢ ¢ The imperial grenadiers,” says he, ‘‘are an admirable corps; one hundred com- 
panies defended a rising ground, which my best infantry could not carry. Ferdinand, 
who commanded them, returned seven times to the charge; but to no purpose. At 
first he mastered a battery, but could not hold it. The enemy had the advantage of 
a numerous and well-served artillery. It did honour to Lichtenstein, who had the 
direction. Only the Prussian army can dispute it with him. My infantry were too 
few. All my cavalry were present, and idle spectators, excepting a bold push by 
my household troops and some dragoons. Ferdinand attacked without powder; the 
enemy, in return, were not sparing of theirs. They had the advantage of a rising 
ground, of intrenchments, and of a prodigious artillery. Several of my regiments 
were repulsed by their musketry. Henry performed wonders. I tremble for my worthy. 
brothers; they are too brave. Fortune turned her back on me this day. I ought 
to have expected it; she is a female, and I am no gallant. In fact, I ought to have 
had more infantry. Success, my dear lord, often occasions destructive confidence. 
Twenty-four battalions were not sufficient to dislodge sixty thousand men from an 
advantageous post. Another time we will do better. What say you of this league, 
which has only the Marquis of Brandenburgh for its object? The great elector would 
be surprised to see his grandson at war with the Russians, the Austrians, almost all 
Germany, and a hundred thousand French auxiliaries. I know not whether it 
would be disgrace in me to submit, but I am sure there will be no glory in van- 


quishing me.” 
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became greatly superior to those of the King of Prussia, cmap. 
who was in a short time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, **XVU- 
and take refuge in Saxony. The Austrians harassed — 1757. 
him as much as possible in his retreat; but their armies, 
though superior in numbers, were not in a condition, 
from their late sufferings, to make any decisive attempt 
upon him, as the frontiers of Saxony abound with situa- 
tions easily defended. | 
Having thus described the progress of the Prussians Prep2ra- 
in Bohemia, we must cast our eyes on the transactions bees tae 
which distinguished the campaign in Westphalia. To ees, 
guard against the storm which menaced Hanover in par- army as- 
ticular, orders were transmitted thither to recruit the s™>!* 
under the 
troops that had been sent back from England, to aug- Duke of 
ment each company, to remount the cavalry with the (¢y>" 
‘utmost expedition; not to suffer any horses to be con- 
veyed out of the electorate; to furnish the magazines in 
that country with all things necessary for fifty thousand 
men. Of these twenty-six thousand were to be Hano- 
verians; and, in consequence of engagements entered 
into for that purpose, twelve thousand Hessians, six 
thousand Brunswickers, two thousand Saxe-Gothans; 
and a thousand Lunenburghers, to be joined by a con- 
siderable body of Prussians, the whole commanded by 
his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland. The King 
of Iingland, having published a manifesto, dated at 
Hanover, specifying his motives for taking the field in 
Westphalia, the troops of the confederated states that 
were to compose the allied army, under the name of an 
army of observation, began to assemble with all possible 
diligence near Bielefeldt. hither the generals ap- 
pointed to command the several divisions repaired, to 
settle the plan of operations with their commander, the 
Duke of Cumberland, who, having left London on the 
ninth of April, arrived on the sixteenth at Hanover, and 
from thence repaired to the army, which, having been 
jomed by three Prussian regiments that retired from 
Wesel, consisted. of thirty-seven battalions and thirty- 
four squadrons. Of these, six battalions and six squa- 
drons were posted at Bielefeldt, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Baron de Sporcken; six battalions, 
under Lieutenant-General de Block, at Hervorden; six 
DD2 
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battalions and four squadrons under Major-General 
Ledebour, between Hervorden and Minden; seven bat- 
talions and ten squadrons, under Lieutenant-General 
d’Oberg, in the neighbourhood of Hamelen; and five 
battalions and four squadrons, under Major-General 
de Hauss, near Nienburgh. The head-quarters of his 
royal highness were at Bielefeldt. 

In the mean time the French on the Lower Rhine 
continued filing off incessantly. The siege of Gueldres 
was converted into a blockade, occasioned by the dit- 
ficulties the enemy found in raising batteries; and a 
party of Hanoverians having passed the Weser, as well 
to ravage the country of Paderbourn as to reconnoitre 
the French, carried off several waggons loaded with 
wheat and oats, destined for the territories of the 
Elector of Cologn. On the other hand, Colonel 
Fischer having had an engagement with a small body 
of Hanoverians, in the county of Mecklenburgh, routed 
them, and made some prisoners. After several. other 
petty skirmishes between the French and the Hano- 
verians, the Duke of Cumberland altered the position 
of his camp, by placing it between Bielefeldt and Her- 
vorden, in hopes of frustrating the design of the enemy; 
who, declining to attack him on the side of Bracwede, 
after having reconnoitred his situation several days, 
made a motion on their left, as if they meant to get 
between him and the Weser. ‘This step was no sooner 
taken, than, on the thirteenth of June, in the afternoon, 
having received advice that the enemy had caused a 
large body of troops, followed by a second, to march — 
on the right to Burghotte, he ordered his army to 
march that evening towards Hervorden; and, at the 
same time, Major-General Hardenberg marched with 
four battalions of grenadiers, and a regiment of horse, 
to reinforce that post. Count Schulenberg covered the 
left of the march with a battalion of grenadiers, a regi- 
ment of horse, and the light troops of Buckeburgh. ‘The 
whole army marched in two columns. ‘The right, com- 
posed of horse, and followed by two battalions, to cover 
their passage through the enclosures and defiles, passed 
by the right of Bielefeldt; and the left, consisting of 


infantry, marched by the left of the same town. ‘The 


having summoned it to surrender; but they retired 
without attempting any thing further: im the mean Embder, 
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van-guard of the French army attacked the rear-guard CHAP. 
of the allies, commanded by Major-General Einsiedel, **¥1__ 
very briskly, and at first put them into some confusion, — 1757. 
but they immediately recovered themselves. This was 
in the beginning of the night. At break of day the 
enemy’s reinforcements returned to the charge, but 
were again repulsed, nor could they once break through 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfeldt’s Hanoverian guards, which 
closed the army’s march with a detachment of regular 


_ troops, and a new raised corps of hunters. 


The allies encamped at Cofeldt the fourteenth, and ahha ah 
remained there ail the next day, when the enemy’s de- passes the 
tachments advanced to the gates of Hervorden, and Wee 
made a feint as if they would attack the town, after follow him, 

d tak 
Mindeaana 


time, the troops that were posted at Hervorden, and #7° 2 
formed the rear-guard, passed the Weser on the side under con- 
of Remen, without any molestation, and encamped at ™?""™ 
Holtzuysen. A body of troops which had been left 

at Bielefeldt, to cover the duke’s retreat, after some 
skirmishes with the French, rejoined the army in the 
neighbourhood of Herfort; and a few days after, his 

royal highness drew near his bridges on the Weser, 

and sent over his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 

At the same time some detachments passed the river 

on the right, between Minden and Oldendorp, and 


‘marked out a new camp advantageously situated, having 


the Weser in front, and the right and left covered with 
eminences and marshes. There the army under his 
royal highness reassembled, and the French fixed their 
head-quarters at Bielefeldt, which the Hanoverians had 
quitted, leaving in it only a part of a magazine which 
had been set on fire. By this time the French were - 
in such want of forage, that M. d’Etrées himself, the 
princes of the blood, and all the officers, without ex- 
ception, were obliged to send back part of their horses. 
However, on the tenth of June, their whole army, con- 
sisting of seventy battalions and forty squadrons, with 
fifty-two pieces of cannon, besides a body of cavalry left 
at Ruremonde for the conveniency of forage, was put In 
motion. In spite of almost impassable forests, famine, 
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and every other obstacle that could be thrown in their 
way by a vigilant and experienced general, they at 
length surmounted all difficulties, and advanced into 
a country abounding with plenty, and unused to the 
ravages of war. It was imagined that the passage of the 
Weser, which defends Hanover from foreign attacks, 
would have been vigorously opposed by the army of the 
allies; but whether, in the present situation of affairs, 
it was thought advisable to act only upon the defensive, 
and not to begin the attack in a country that was not 
concerned as a principal in the war, or the Duke of 
Cumberland found himself too weak to make head 
against the enemy, is a question we shall not pretend 
to determine. However that may have been, the whole 
French army passed the Weser on the tenth and eleventh 
of July, without the loss ofaman. ‘The manner of effect- 
ing this passage is thus related :—-Mareschal d’ Etrées, 
being informed that his magazines of provisions were 
well furnished, his ovens established, and the artillery 
and pontoons arrived at the destined places, ordered 
Lieutenant-General Broglio, with ten battalions, twelve 
squadrons, and ten pieces of cannon, to march to 
Engheren; Lieutenant-Géneral M. de Chevert, with 
sixteen battalions, three brigades of carabineers, the © 
royal hunters, and six hundred hussars, to march to 
Hervorden; and Lieutenant-General Marquisd’ Armen- 
tieres, with twelve battalions, and ten squadrons, to 
march to Ulrickhausen. All these troops being arrived 
in their camp on the fourth of July, halted the fifth. 
On the sixth, twenty-two battalions and thirty-two 
squadrons, under the command of the Duke of Orleans, 
who was now arrived at the army, marched to Ulrick- 
hausen, from whence M, d’Armentieres had set out early 
in the morning, with the troops under his command, 
and by hasty marches got on the seventh, by eleven at 
night, to Blankenhoven, where he found the boats 
which had gone from Ahrensberg. ‘The bridges were 
built, the cannon planted, and the intrenchments at 
the head of the bridges completed in the night between 
the seventh and eighth. The mareschal having sent 
away part of his baggage from Bielefeldt on the sixth, 
went in person on the seventh at eleven o’clock to 
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Horn, and on the eighth to Braket. On advice that cuap. 


M. d’Armentieres had thrown his bridges across with- 
out opposition, and was at work on his intrenchments, 
he went on the ninth to Blankenhoven, to see the bridges 
and intrenchments; and afterwards advanced to exa- 
mine the first position he intended for his army, and 
came down to the right side of the Weser to the abbey 
of Corvey, where he forded the river, with the princes 
of the blood, and their attendants. On the tenth, in the 
morning, he got on horseback by four o’clock, to see 
the Duke of Orleans’s division file off, which arrived 
at Corvey at ten o’clock; as also that of M. d’ Armen- 
tieres, which arrived at eleven, and that of M. Souvré, 
which arrived at noon. ‘Che mareschal having examined 
the course of the river, caused the bridges of pontoons 
to be laid within gun-shot of the abbey, where the 
Viscount de ‘Turenne passed that river in the year one 
thousand six hundred and seventy-three, and where the 
divisions under Broglio and Chevert now passed it on 
the twelfth and thirteenth. ‘These two generals being 
informed of what was to be done upon the Upper Weser, 
attacked Minden, and carried it, whilst a detachment 
of the French entered the country of Kast Friesland, 
under the command of the Marquis d’Auvel; and, 
after taking possession of Lier, marched on the right 
of the Ems to Embden, the only sea-port the King of 
Prussia had, which at first seemed determined to make 


‘.a defence; but the inhabitants were not agreed upon 


the methods to be taken for that purpose. ‘They, there- 
fore, met to deliberate, but in the mean time, their gates 
being shut, M. d’Auvel caused some cannon to be 


brought to beat them down; and the garrison, com- 


posed of four hundred Prussians, not being strong 
enough to defend the town, the soldiers mutinied 
against their officers, whereupon a capitulation was 
agreed on, and the gates were opened to the French 


commander, who made his troops enter with a great 


deal of order, assured the magistrates that care should 
be taken to make them observe a good discipline, and 


published two ordinances, one for the security of the 
religion and commerce of the city, and the other for 
prohibiting the exportation of corn and forage out of 
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that principality. The mbhabitants were, however, 
obliged to take an oath of allegiance to the French — 
king. 

On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, the French, 
after having Jaid part of the electorate of Hanover under ~ 
contribution, marched in three columns, with their — 
artillery, towards the village of Latford, when Major- 
General Fustenburgh, who commanded the out-posts 
in the village, sent an officer to inform the Duke of 
Cumberland of their approach. His royal highness 
immediately reinforced those posts with a body of 
troops, under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Sporcken; but finding it impossible to support the vil- 
lage, as it was commanded by the heights opposite to 
it, which were possessed by the enemy, and being sen- 
sible that it would be always in his power to retake it, 
from its situation m a bottom between two hills, he 
withdrew his post from Latford. The French then 
made two attacks, one at the point of the wood, and 
the other higher up in the same wood, opposite to the — 
grenadiers commanded by Major-General Hardenberg, 
but they failed in both; and though the fire of their 
artillery was very hot, they were obliged to retire. 
Lhe French army encamping on the heights opposite 
to the’ Duke of Cumberland’s posts, the intelligence 
received, that M. d’Etrées had assembled all his troops, 


and was furnished with a very considerable train of 


artillery, left his royal highness no room to doubt of 
his intending to attack him. He therefore resolved 
to change his camp for a more advantageous situation, 
by drawing up his army on the eminence between the 
Weser and the woods, leaving the Hamelen river on 
his right, the village of Hastenbeck in his front, and 
his left close to the wood, at the point of which his 
royal highness had a battery of twelve-pounders and 
howitzers. ‘There was a hollow way from the left of 
the village to the battery, and a morass on the other 
side of Hastenbeck to his right. Major-General 
Schulenberg, with the hunters, and two battalions of 
grenadiers, was posted in the corner of the wood upon 
the left of the battery; his royal highness ordered the 
village of Hastenbeck to be cleared to his front, to pre- 
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vent its bemg in the power of the enemy to keep pos- cuap. 
session of it, and the ways by which the allies had a XV 


communication with that village during their encamp- 
ment to be rendered impassable. In the evening he 
withdrew all his out-posts, and in this position the 
army lay upon their arms all night. On the twenty- 
fifth, in the morning, the French army marched forward 
in columns, and began to cannonade the allies very 
severely, marching and countermarching continually, 
and seeming to intend three attacks, on the right, the 
left, and the centre. In the evening their artillery 
appeared much superior to that of the allies. The 
army was again ordered to lie all night on their arms: 
his royal highness caused a battery at the end of 
_the wood to be repaired; Count Schulenberg to be 
reinforced with a battalion of grenadiers, and two field- 
pieces of cannon; and that battery to be also supported 
by four more battalions of grenadiers, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Hardenberg. He likewise 
caused a battery to be erected of twelve six-pounders, 
behind the village of Hastenbeck, and took all the pre- 
cautions he could think of to give the enemy a warm 
reception. As soon as it was daylight, he mounted on 
horseback to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
whom he found in the same situation as the day before. 
At a little after five, a very smart cannonading began 
against the battery behind the village, which was sup- 
‘ported by the Hessian infantry and cavalry, who stood 
a most severe fire with surprising steadiness and re- 
solution. Between seven and eight the firing of small 
arms began on the left of the allies, when his royal 
highness ordered Major-General Behr, with three bat- 
talions of Brunswick, to sustain the grenadiers in the 
wood, if their assistance should be wanted. ‘The can- 
nonading continued above six hours, during which the 
troops that ‘were exposed to it never once abated of 
their firmness. ‘The fire of the small arms on the left 
increasing, and the French seeming to gain ground, 
his royal highness detached the Colonels Darkenhausen 
and Bredenbach, with three Hanoverian battalions and 
six squadrons, round the wocd by Afferde, who, towards 
the close of the day, drove several squadrons of the 
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enemy back to their army, without giving them any 
opportunity to charge. At length the grenadiers in 
the wood, apprehensive of being surrounded, from the 
ereat numbers of the enemy that appeared there, and 
were marching round on that side, though they re- 
pulsed every thing that appeared in their front, thought 
it advisable to retire nearer the left of the army, a 
motion which gave the enemy an opportunity of pos- 
sessing themselves of that battery without opposition. 
Here the hereditary Prince of Brunswick distinguished 
himself at the head of a battalion of Wolfenbuttel guards, 
and another of Hanoverians, who attacked and repulsed, 
with their bayonets, a superior force of the enemy, and 
retook the battery. But the French being in posses- 
sion of an eminence which commanded and flanked both 
the lines of the infantry and the battery of the allies, 
and where they were able to support their attack under 
the cover of a hill, his royal highness, considering the 
superior numbers of the enemy, near double to his, and 
the impossibility of dislodging them from their post, 
without exposing his own troops too much, ordered a 
retreat; in consequence of which his army retired, first 
to Hamelen, where he left a garrison, then to Nien- 
burgh, and afterwards to Hoya; in the neighbourhood 
of which town, after sending away all the magazines, 
sick, and wounded, he encamped, in order to cover 
Bremen and Verden, and to preserve a communication 
with Stade, to which place the archives and most 
valuable effects of Hanover had been removed. In 
this engagement, Colonel Bredenback attacked four 
brigades. very strongly posted, with a battery of four- 
teen pieces of cannon, repulsed, and drove them down 
a precipice, and took all their artillery and ammunition; 
but preferring the care of his wounded to the glory of 
carrying away the cannon, he brought off only six, 
nailmg up and destroying the rest. ‘The loss of the 
aliies in all the skirmishes, which lasted three days, was 
three hundred and twenty-seven men killed, nine 
hundred and seven wounded, and two hundred and 
twenty missing, or taken prisoners; whilst that of the 
French, according to their own accounts, amounted to 
fifteen hundred men. 
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The French, being left masters of the field, soon cuap. 
reduced Hamelen, which was far from bemg well for- **V!! 
tified, obliged the garrison to capitulate, and took out — 1757. 
of the town sixty brass cannon, several mortars, forty The French 
ovens, part of the equipage of the duke’s army, and fi scten, 
large quantities of provisions and ammunition, which Duke de 
they found in it, together with a great many sick and jwceets 
wounded, who, not being included in the capitulation, Mareschal 
were made prisoners of war. Whether the court of feared 
France had any reason to find fault with the conduct mand of the 
of the Mareschal d’Etrées, or whether its monarch was anny. 
blindly guided by the counsels of his favourite, the 
Marquise ‘de Pompadour, who, desirous to testify her 
gratitude to the man who had been one of the chief 
, Instruments of her high promotion, was glad of an 
- opportunity to retrieve his shattered fortunes, and, at 
the same time, to add to her own already immense 
treasures, we shall not pretend to determine; though 
the event seems plainly to speak the last. Even at the 
time, no comparison was made between the military 
skill of the Mareschal d’Etrées, and that of the Duke 
de Richelieu; but, however that may have been, this 
last, who, if he had not shone in the character of a 
soldier, excelled all, or at least most, of his contempo- 
raries, in the more refined arts of a courtier, was, just 
before the battle we have been speaking of, appointed 
_ to supersede the former in the command of the French 
army in Lower Saxony, where he arrived on the sixth 
of August, with the title of Mareschal of France; and 
M. d’Etrées immediately resigned the command. 

Immediately after the battle of Hastenbeck, the The French 
French sent a detachment of four thousand men to lay &?°*, 
under contribution the countries of Hanover and Hanover 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, as well as the duchies of AS 
Bremen and Verden; and two days after the arrival of 
this new commander, the Duke de Chevreuse was de- 
tached with two thousand men to take possession of 
Hanover itself, with the title of governor of that city. 

He accordingly marched thither; and upon his arrival 
the Hanoverian garrison was disarmed, and left at 
liberty to retire where they pleased. About the same 
time M. de Contades, with a detachment from the 
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French army, was sent to make himself master of the 
territories of Hesse-Cassel, where he found no oppo- 
sition. He was met at Warberg by that prince’s master 
of the horse, who declared, that they were ready to 
furnish the French army with all the succours the 
country could afford; and accordingly the magistrates 
of Cassel presented him with the keys as soon as he 
entered their city. Gottingen was ordered by M. 
d’Armentieres to prepare for him within a limited 
time, upon pain of military execution, four thousand 
pounds of white bread, two thousand bushels of oats, a 
greater quantity than could be found in the whole 
country, a hundred loads of hay, and other provisions. 
The Duke of Cumberland remained encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Hoya till the twenty-fourth of August, 
when, upon advice that the enemy had laid two bridges 
over the Aller, in the night, and had passed that river 
with a large body of troops, he ordered his army to 
march to secure the important post and passage of 
Rothenbourg, lest they should attempt to march round 
on his left. He encamped that night at Hausen, having 
detached Lieutenant-General Oberg, with eight bat- 
talions and six squadrons, to Ottersberg, to which place 
he marched next day, and encamped behind the Wum- 
mer in avery strong situation, between Ottersberg and 
Rothenbourg. The French took possession of Verden 
on the twenty-sixth of August, and one of their de- 
tachments went on the twenty-ninth to Bremen, where 
the gates were immediately opened to them. ‘The 
Duke of Cumberland, now closely pressed on all sides, © 
and in danger of having his communication with Stade 
cut off, which the enemy was endeavouring to effect by 
seizing upon all the posts round him, found it neces- 
sary to decamp again; to abandon Rothenbourg, of © 
which the French immediately took possession; to re- 
treat to Selsingen, where his head-quarters were, on the 
first of September; and from thence, on the third of 
the same month, to retire under the cannon of Stade. 
Here it was imagined that his army would have been 
able to maintain their ground between the Aller and 
the Elbe, till the severity of the season should put an 
end to the campaign. Accordingly, his royal highness, 
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upon his taking this position, sent a detachment of his cuap. 
forces to Buck-Schantz, with some artillery, and orders **V"- 


to defend that place to the utmost; but as it could not 
possibly have held out many days, and as the French, 
who now hemmed him in on all sides, by making them- 
selves masters of a little fort at the mouth of the river 
Zwinga, would have cut off his communication with 
the Elbe, so that four English men of war, then in that 
river, could have been of no service to him, he was 


forced to accept of a mediation offered by the King of 


Denmark, by his minister the Count de Lynar, and to 
sign the famous convention of Closter-Seven‘, by which 


4 This remarkable capitulation, which we shall give here at full length, on account 
of the disputes that arose shortly after, concerning what the French called an in- 
fraction of it, was to the following effect: 

‘“¢ His majesty the King of Denmark, touched with the distresses of the countries 
of Bremen and Verden, to which he has always granted his special protection; and 
being desirous, by preventing those countries from being any longer the theatre of 
war, to spare also the effusion of blood in the armies which are ready to dispute the 
possession thereof; hath employed his mediation by the ministry of the Count de 
Lynar. His royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, general of the army of the 
allies, on the one part, and his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, general 
of the King of France’s forces in Germany, on the other, have, in consideration of 
the intervention of his Danish majesty, respectively engaged their word of honour 
to the Count de Lynar, to abide by the convention hereafter stipulated: and he, the 
Count de Lynar, correspondently to the magnanimity of the king his master’s in- 
tention, obliges himself to procure the guarantee mentioned in the present conven- 
tion; so that it shall be sent to him, with his full powers, which there was no time 


_ to make out, in the circumstances which hurried his departure. 


Article I. Hostilities shall cease on both sides within twenty-four hours, or 
sooner, if possible. Orders for this purpose shall be immediately sent to the 
detached corps. 

IJ. The auxiliary troops of the army of the Duke of Cumberland, namely, those 
of Hesse, Brunswick, Saxe-Gotha, and even those of the Count de la Lippe Bucke- 
bourg, shall be sent home; and as it is necessary to settle particularly their march 


_to the respective countries, a general officer of each nation shall be sent from the 


army of the allies, with whom shall be settled the route of those troops, the divisions 
they shall march in, their subsistence on their march, and their passports to be 
granted them by his excellency the Duke de Richelieu to go to their own countries, 
where they shall be placed and distributed as shall be agreed upon between the court 
of France and their respective. sovereigns. 

III. His royal highness the Duke of Cumberland obliges himself to pass the 
Elbe, with such part of his army as he shall not be able to place in the city of Stade: 
that the part of his forces which shall enter into garrison in the said city, and which 
it is supposed may amount to between four and six thousand men, shall remain 
there under the guarantee of his majesty the King of Denmark, without committing 
any act of hostility; nor, on the other hand, shall they be exposed to any from the 
French troops. In consequence thereof, commissaries, named on each side, shall 
agree upon the limits to be fixed round that place, for the conveniency of the garri- 
son; which limits shall not exceed beyond half a league, or a league, from the place, 


according to the nature of the ground or circumstances, which shall be fairly settled 


by the commissaries. The rest of the Hanoverian army shall go and take quarters 


’ in the country beyond the Elbe; and, to facilitate the march of those troops, his 


excellency the Duke de Richelieu shall concert with a general officer, sent from the 
Hanoverian army, the route they shall take: obliging himself to give the necessary 


_ passports and security for the free passage of them and their baggage to the places 
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thirty-eight thousand Hanoverians laid down their arms, 
and were dispersed into different quarters of canton- 
ment. 


of their destination ; his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland reserving to him- 
self the liberty of negotiating between the two courts for an extension of those quar- 
ters. As to the French troops, they shall remain in the rest of the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden, till the definitive reconciliation of the two sovereigns. 

IV. As the aforesaid articles are to be executed as soon as possible, the Hanoverian 
army, and the corps which are detached from it, particularly that which is at Buck- 
Schantz, and the neighbourhood, shall retire under Stade in the space of eight-and- 
forty hours. The French army shall not pass the river Oste, in the duchy of Bre- 
men, till the limits be regulated. It shall, besides, keep all the posts and countries 
of which it is in possession; and, not to retard the regulation of the limits between 
the armies, commissaries shall be nominated and sent on the tenth instant to Bremen- 
worden, by his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, and his excellency the 
Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be assigned to the 
French army, as those that are to be observed by the garrison at Stade, according to 
Art. IIT. 

V. All the aforesaid articles shall be faithfully executed, according to their form | 
and tenor, and under the faith of his majesty the King of Denmark’s guarantee, 
which the Count de Lynar, his minister, engages to procure. 

Done at the camp at Closter-Seven, Sept. 8, 1757. 

(Signed) WILLIAM. 


SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


Upon the representation made by the Count de Lynar, with a view to explain 
some dispositions made by the present convention, the following articles have been 
added. 

I. It is the intention of his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, that 
the allied troops of his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland shall be sent back 
to their respective countries, according to the form mentioned in the second article: 
and that as to their separation and distribution in the country, it shall be regulated 
between the courts, those troops not being considered as prisoners of war. 

II. It having been represented that the country of Lunenberg cannot accommo- 
date more than fifteen battalions and six squadrons, and that the city of Stade cannot 
absolutely contain the garrison of six thousand men allotted to it, his excellency the 
Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, being pressed by M. de Lynar, who supported this 
representation by the guarantee of his Danish majesty, gives his consent; and his 
royal highness the Duke of Cumberland engages to cause the fifteen battalions and 
six squadrons to pass the Elbe, and the whole body of hunters, and the remaining 
ten battalions and twenty-eight squadrons shall be placed in the town of Stade, and 
the places nearest to it that are within the line, which shall be marked by posts from: 
the mouth of the Liche in the Elbe, to the mouth of the Elmerbeck in the river 
Oste; provided always, that the said ten battalions and twenty-eight squadrons shall 
be quartered there as they are at the time of signing this convention, and shall not 
be recruited under any pretext, or augmented in any case; and this clause is par- 
ticularly guaranteed by the Count de Lynar in the name of his Danish majesty. 

III. Upon the representation of his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, that 
the army and detached corps cannot both retire under Stade in eight-and-forty hours, 
agreeable to the convention, his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu hath 
signified, that he will grant them proper time, provided the corps encamped at Buck- 
Schantz, as well as the army encamped at Bremen-worden, begin their mareh to 
retire in four-and-twenty hours after signing the convention. The time necessary 
for other arrangements, and the execution of the articles concerning the respective 
limits, shall be settled between Lieutenant-General Sporcken, and the Marquis de 


Villemar, first lieutenant-general of the king’s army. 
Done, &c. 
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The French enter the Prussian Dominions, where they commit 


great Disorders.—Reflections on the Misconduct of the allied 
Army.—Russian Fleet blocks up the Prussian Ports in the 
Baltic.— Russians take Memel.—Declaration of the King of 
Prussia on that Occasion.—Army of the Empire raised with 
Difficulty—The Austrians take Gabel—And destroy Zittau.— 
The Prince of Prussia leaves the Army.—Communication be- 
tween England and Ostend broke off.—Gueldres capitulates.— 
Skirmishes between the Prussians and Austrians.—And_ between 
the Prussians and Russians.—Mareschal Lehwald attacks the 
Russians in their Intrenchments near Norkitten.—Hasty Retreat 
of the Russians out of Prussia.—French and Imperialists take 
Gotha.—Action between the Prussians and Austrians near Goer- 
litz—The French oblige Prince Ferdinand to retire—Berlin 
laid under Contribution by the Austrians ; and Leipzig subjected 
to a military Execution by the Prussians.—Battle of Rosbach. 
—The Austrians take Schweidnitz; and defeat the Prince of 


-Bevern near Breslau.u—Mareschal Keith lays Bohemia under 


Contribution.— King of Prussia defeats the Austrians at Lissa; 
retakes Breslau and Schweidnitz, and becomes Master of all 
Silesia.—Hostilities of the Swedes in Pomerania.—Mareschal 
Lehwald forces the Swedes to retire—Mewmorial presented to the 
Dutch by Colonel Yorke, relative to Ostend and Nieuport.—King 
of Prussia’s Letter to the King of Great Britain.—His Britannic 
Majesty’s Declaration —Disputes concerning the Convention of 
Closter-Seven.—Progress of the Hanoverian Army.—Death of 


the Queen of Poland.—Transactions at Sea.—F ate of Captain 


Death.—Session opened.—Supplies granted.—Funds for raising 
the Supplies.—Message from the King to the House of Commons. 


-—Second Treaty with the King of Prussia.—Bill for fortifying 


Milford-haven.— Regulations with Respect to Corn.—Bills for 
the Encouragement of Seamen, and for explaining the Militia 
Act.—Act for repairing London Bridge.—Act for ascertaining 
the Qualification of voting.—Bill for more effectually manning 
the Navy.—Amendments in the Habeas-Corpus Act.—Scheme in 
Favour of the Foundling-Hospital.—Proceedings relative to the 
African. Company.—Session closed.—Vigorous Preparations for 
War.—Death of the Princess Caroline—Sea Engagements off 
Cape Francois. —Remarkable Success of Captain Forest.— French 
evacuate Embden.—Success of Admiral Osborne.—French Fleet 
driven ashore in Basque Road.—Admiral Broderick’s Ship burnt 
at Sea,—Descent at Cancalle- Bay.— Expedition against Cherbourg. 
— Descent at St. Maloes—English defeated at St. Cas.—Captures 
from the Enemy.—Clamours of the Dutch Merchants, on Account 
of the Capture of their Ships.—Their famous Petition to the 
States-General. 
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cHap. ‘Tue Hanoverians being now quite subdued, and the 
XXVIII. whole force of the French let loose against the King of 
1757. Prussia by this treaty, Mareschal Richelieu immediately 
The French ordered Lieutenant-General Berchini to march with all 
Prussian possible expedition with the troops under his command, 
Eee to join the Prince de Soubise: the gens-d’armes, and 
commit other troops that were in the landgraviate of Hesse- 
great dis- Cassel, received the same order ; and sixty battalions of 
foot, and the greatest part of the horse belonging to the 
French army, were directed to attack the Prussian terri- 
tories. Mareschal Richelieu himself arrived at Brunswick 
on the fifteenth of September; and having, in a few days 
after, assembled a hundred and ten battalions, and a 
hundred and fifty squadrons, with a hundred pieces of 
cannon, near Wolfenbuttel, he entered the King of 
Prussia’s dominions with his army on the twenty-seventh, 
twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth of the same month, in 
three columns, which penetrated into Alberstadt and. 
Brandenburgh, plundering the towns, exacting contri- 
butions, and committing many enormities, at which 
their general is said to have connived. In the mean 
time the Duke of Cumberland returned to England, | 
where he arrived on the eleventh of October, and 

shortly after resigned all his military commands. 
Reflections Had the allied army, after the battle of Hastenbeck, 
on the mis- marched directly to the Leine, as it might easily have 
the allied done, and then taken post on the other side of Wolfen- 
amy.  buttel, Halberstadt, and Magdebourg, it might have 
waited securely under the cannon of the latter place for 
the junction of the Prussian forces; instead of which, 
they injudiciously turned off to the Lower Weser, re- 
tiring successively from Hamelen to Nienburgh, Ver- 
‘den, Rothenbourg, Buxtchude, and lastly to Stade, 
where, for want of subsistence and elbow-room, the 
troops were all made prisoners of war at large. ‘They 
made a march of a hundred and fifty miles to be cooped 
up in a nook, instead of taking the other route, which 
was only about a hundred miles, and would have led 
them to a place of safety. By this unaccountable con- 
duct, the King of Prussia was not only deprived of the 
assistance of near forty thousand good troops, which, 
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the close of the campaign, might have put him uponan nap. 
equality with the French and the army of the empire ; XXVUI. 


‘but also exposed to, and actually invaded by, his nume- 


rous enemies on all sides, insomuch that his situation 
became now more dangerous than ever; and the fate 
which seemed to have threatened the empress a few 
months before, through his means, was, to all appear- 
ance, turned against himself. His ruin was predicted, 
nor could human prudence foresee how he might be 
extricated from his complicated distress; for, besides 
the invasion of his territories by the French under the 
Duke de Richelieu, the Russians, who had made for a 
long time a dilatory march, and seemed uncertain of 
their own resolutions, all at once quickened their mo- 
tions, and entered ducal Prussia under Mareschal Ap- 


-raxin and General Iermor, marking their progress by 


every inhumanity that unbridled cruelty, lust, and 


_ rapine, can be imagined capable of committing. A large 


body of Austrians entered Silesia, and penetrated as 
far.as Breslau : then turning back, they laid siege to the 
important fortress of Schweidnitz, the key of that coun- 
try. A second body entered Lusatia, another quarter 
of the Prussian territories, and made themselves masters 


of Zittau. Twenty-two thousand Swedes penetrated 


— into Prussian Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam and 


Demmin, and laid the whole country under contribu- 
tion. The army of the empire, remforced by that of 


Prince Soubise, after many delays, was at last in full 


march to enter Saxony; and this motion left the Au- 
‘strians at liberty to turn the greatest part of their forces 
to the reduction of Silesia. An Austrian general, 
penetrating through Lusatia, passed by the Prussian 


armies, and suddenly presenting himself before the gates 


of Berlin, laid the whole country under contribution ; 
and though he retired on the approach of a body of 
Prussians, yet he still found means to interrupt the 
communication of these last with Silesia. The Prussians, 
it is true, exerted themselves bravely on all sides, and 
their enemies fled before them; but whilst one body 
was pursuing, another gained upon them in some other 
part. The winter approached, their strength decayed, 
and their adversaries multiplied daily. ‘The king, ha- 
et 11, EE 
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rassed, and almost spent with incessant fatigue, both of 


XXVUT- pody and of mind, was in a manner excluded from the 
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empire. ‘The greatest part of his dominions were either 
taken from him, or laid under contribution, and pos- 
sessed by his enemies; who collected the public reve- 
nues, fattened on the contributions, and with the riches 
which they drew from the electorate of Hanover, and 
other conquests, defrayed the expenses of the war ; and 
by the convention of Closter-Seven he was deprived of 
his allies, and left without any assistance whatever, ex- 
cepting what the British Parliament might think fit to 
supply. How different is this picture from that which 
the King of Prussia exhibited when he took arms to 
enter Saxony! But, in order to form a clear idea of 
these events, of the situation of his Prussian majesty, 
and of the steps he took to defeat the designs of his 
antagonists, and extricate himself from his great and 
numerous distresses, it will be proper now to take a 
view of the several transactions of his enemies, as well 
during his stay in Bohemia, as from the time of his 
leaving it, down to that which we are now speaking of. 
Whilst the King of Prussia was in Bohemia, the Em- 
press of Russia ordered notice to be given to all masters 
of ships, that if any of them were found assisting the 
Prussians, by the transportation of troops, artillery, and. 
ammunition, they should be condemned as legal prizes 5 
and her fleet, consisting of fifteen men of war and fri- 
gates, with two bomb-ketches, was sent to block up the 
Prussian ports in the Baltic, where it took several ships 
of that nation, which were employed in carrying provi- 
sions and merchandise from one port to another. One 
of these ships of war appearing before Memel, a town 
of Poland, but subject to Prussia, the commandant sent 
an officer to the captain, to know whether he came as a— 
friend or an enemy; to which interrogation the Russian 
captain replied, that, notwithstanding the dispositions 
of the Empress of both the Russias were sufficiently 
known, yet he would further explain them, by declaring 
that his orders, and those of the other Russian com- 
manders, were, in conformity to the laws of war, to 
seize on all the Prussian vessels they met with on their 


‘cruise. Upon which the commandant of Memel imme- 
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diately gave orders for pointing the cannon to fire upon CHAP. 
all Russian ships that should approach that place. Pua. 
The land forces of the Russians had now lingered on 1757. 
their march upwards of six months ; and it was pretty pees : 
generally doubted, by those who were supposed to have are 
the best intelligence, whether they ever were really de- 
signed to pass into the Prussian territories, not only on ac- 
count of their long stay on the borders of Lithuania, but 
also because several of their Cossacks had been severely 
punished for plundering the waggons of some Prussian 
peasants upon the frontiers of Courland, and the damage 
of the peasants compensated with money, though Ge- 
neral Apraxin’s army was at the same time greatly dis- 
tressed by the want of provisions; when, on a sudden, 
they quickened their motions, and showed they were, in 
) earnest, determined to accomplish the ruin of Prussia. 
Their first act of hostility was the attack of Memel, which 
surrendered ; and by the articles of capitulation it was 
agreed, that the garrison should march out with all the 
honours of war, after having engaged not to serve against 
the empress, or any of her allies, for the space of one 
year. | 
His Prussian majesty, justly foreseeing the great enor- Declaration 
mities that were to be expected from these savage enc- ope Kins 
mies, who were unaccustomed to make war, except upon on that oc- 
nations as barbarous as themselves, who looked upon “*°” 
war only as an opportunity for plunder, and every 
country through which they happened to march as 
theirs by right of conquest, published the following de- 
claration :—“ It is sufficiently known, that the King 
of Prussia, after the example of his glorious predecessors, 
has, ever since his accession to the crown, laid it down 
as a maxim to seek the friendship of the imperial court 
of Russia, and cultivate it by every method. His Prus- 
sian majesty hath had the satisfaction to live, for several 
successive years, in the strictest harmony with the reign- 
ing empress ; and this happy union would be still sub- 
‘sisting, if evil-minded potentates had not broke it by 
their secret machinations, and carried things to such a 
‘height, that the ministers on both sides have been re- 
called, and the correspondence broken off. However 


‘melancholy these circumstances might be for the king, 
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cuap. his majesty was nevertheless most attentive to prevent 
XXVUL any thing that might increase the alienation of the Rus- 


1757. 


sian court. He hath been particularly careful, during 
the disturbances of the war that now unhappily rages, 
to avoid whatever might involve him in a difference with 
that court, notwithstanding the great grievances he hath 
to allege against it ; and that it was publicly known the 
court of Vienna had at last drawn that of Russia into 
its destructive views, and made it serve as an instrument 
for favouring the schemes of Austria. His majesty hath 
given the whole world incontestable proots, that he was 


‘under an indispensable necessity of having recourse to 


the measures he hath taken against the courts of Vienna 
and Saxony, who forced him by their conduct to take 
up arms for his defence. Yet, even since things have 
been brought to this extremity, the king hath offered 
to lay down his arms, if proper securities should be 
granted to him. His majesty hath not neglected to ex- 
pose the artifices by which the imperial court of Russia 
hath been drawn into measures so opposite to the em- 
press’s sentiments, and which would excite the utmost 
indignation of that great princess, if the truth could be 
placed before her without disguise. ‘The king did more: 
he suggested to her imperial majesty sufficient means 
either to excuse her not taking-any part in the present 
war, or to avoid upon the justest grounds the execution 
of those engagements which the court of Vienna claimed — 
by a manifest abuse of obligations, which they employed 
to palliate their unlawful views. _ It wholly depended 
upon the Empress of Russia to extinguish the flames of 
the war, without unsheathing the sword, by pursuing 
the measures suggested by the king. ‘This conduct 
would have immortalized her reign throughout all Eu- 
rope. It would have gained her more lasting glory 
than can be acquired by the greatest triumphs. ‘The 


king finds with regret, that all his precautions and care — 


to maintain peace with the Russian empire are fruitless, 
and that the intrigues of his enemies have prevailed. His 
majesty sees all the considerations of friendship and 
good neighbourhood set aside by the imperial court of 
Russia, as well as the observance of its engagements 
with his majesty. He sees that court marching its 
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_ troops through the territories of a foreign power, and, CHAP. 
contrary to the tenor of treaties, in order to attack the XXVH1- 


king in his dominions; and thus taking part in a war, 
in which his enemies have involved the Russian empire. 
In such circumstances, the king hath no other part to 
take, but to employ the power which God hath intrusted 
to him in defending himself, protecting his subjects, and 
repelling every unjust attack. His majesty will never 
lose sight of the rules which are observed, even in the 
_ mnidst of war, among civilized nations. But if, contrary 
to all hope and expectation, these rules should be vio- 
lated by the troops of Russia, if they commit in the 
king’s territories disorders and excesses disallowed by 
the law of arms, his majesty must not be blamed if he 
_ makes reprisals in Saxony; and if, instead of that good 
order and rigorous discipline which have hitherto been 
observed by his army, avoiding all sorts of violence, he 
finds himself forced, contrary to his inclination, to sutfer 
the provinces and subjects of Saxony to be treated in the 
same manner as his own territories shall be treated. As 
to the rest, the king will soon publish to the whole 
world the futility of the reasons alleged by the imperial 
court of Russia to justify its aggression ; and as his ma- 
jesty is forced upon making his defence, he has room to 
hope with confidence, that the Lord of Hosts will bless 
his righteous arms; that he will disappoint the unjust 
enterprises of his enemies, and grant him his powerful 
assistance, to enable him to make head against them.” 
When the King of Prussia was put under the ban of 
the empire, the several princes who compose that body 
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Army of the 
empire 
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were required, by the decree of the Aulic council, as difficulty. 


we observed before, to furnish their respective contin- 
gents against him. Those who feared him looked upon 
this as a fair opportunity of reducing him; and those 
‘who stood in awe of the house of Austria were, through 
necessity, compelled to support that power which they 
dreaded. Besides, they were accustomed to the influ- 
ence of a family, in which the empire had, for a long 
time, been in a manner hereditary; and were also inti- 
midated by the appearance of a confederacy, the most 
formidable, perhaps, that the world had ever seen. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, the contingents, both of men 
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and money, were collected slowly ; the troops were badly 
composed ; and many of those, not only of the protestant 
princes, but also of the Catholics, showed the utmost 
reluctance to act against his Prussian majesty, which, 
indeed, none of them would have been able to do, had 
it not been for the assistance of the French under the 
Prince de Soubise. The Elector Palatine lost above a — 
thousand men by desertion. Four thousand of the troops 
belonging to the Duke of Wirtemberg being delivered 
to the French commissary on the twenty-fourth of June, 
were immediately reviewed ; but the review was scarcely 
finished, when they began to cry aloud that they were 
sold. Next morning thirty of them deserted at once, 
and were soon followed by parties of twenty and thirty 
each, who forced their way through the detachments 
that guarded the gates of Stutgard, and in the evening 
the mutiny became general. They fired upon the 
officers in their barracks, and let their general know, 
that if he did not immediately withdraw, they would 
put him to death. Meanwhile, some of the officers — 
having pursued the deserters, brought back a part of 
them prisoners, when the rest of the soldiers declared, 
that if they were not immediately released, they would 
set fire to the stadthouse and barracks; upon which 
the prisoners were set at liberty late in the evening. 
Next morning the soldiers assembled, and having seized 
some of the officers, three or four hundred of them — 
marched out of the town at a time, with the music of 
the regiments playing before them ; and in this manner 
near three thousand of them filed off, and the remainder | 
were afterwards discharged. 

The King of Prussia, upon his leaving Bohemia, after 
the battle of Kolin, retired towards Saxony, as we ob- 
served before; and having sent his heavy artillery and 
mortars up the Elbe to Dresden, fixed his camp on the 
banks of that river, at Leitmeritz, where his main army 
was strongly intrenched, whilst Mareschal Keith, with 
the troops under hiscommand, encamped onthe opposite 
shore, a free communication being kept open by means 
of abridge. At the same time detachments were ordered 
to secure the passes into Saxony. As this position of 
the King of Prussia prevented the Austrians from being 
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able to penetrate into Saxony by the way of the Elbe, 


they moved, by slow marches, into the circle of Buntz- 
lau, and, at last, with a detachment commanded by the 
Duke d’ Aremberg and M. Macguire, on the eighteenth 
of June fell suddenly upon and took the important post 
at Gabel, situated between Boemish-Leypa and Zittau, 
after an obstinate defence made by the Prussian gar- 
rison, under Major-General Putkammer, consisting of 
four battalions, who were obliged to surrender prisoners 
of war. ‘The Austrians having by this motion gained 
a march towards Lusatia, upon a corps which had been 
detached under the command of the Prince of Prussia 
to watch them, his Prussian majesty thought proper to 
leave Leitmeritz on the twentieth in the morning, and 
lay that night at Lickowitz, a village opposite to Leit- 


-meritz, of which a battalion of his troops still kept pos- 


session, while the rest of his army remained encamped 
in the plain before that place. Next morning, at break 
of day, Prince Henry decamped, and made so good a 
disposition for his retreat, that he did not lose a single 
man, though he marched in sight of the whole body of 
Austrian irregulars. He passed the bridge at Leitme- 
ritz, after withdrawing the battalion that was in the 
town, and having burnt the bridge, the whole army 
united, and made a small movement towards the passes 
of the mountains ; the king then lying at Sulowitz, near 
the field where the battle of Lowoschutz was fought on 
the first of October of the preceding year. ‘The heavy 
baggage was sent on in the afternoon, with a proper 
escort; and in the morning of the twenty-second the 
army marched in two columns, and encamped on the 
high grounds at Lusechitz, a little beyond Lenai, where 
it halted the twenty-third. No attack was made upon 


the rear-guard, though great numbers of Austrian hus- 


sars, and other irregulars, had appeared the evening 
before within cannon-shot of the Prussian camp. On 
the twenty-fourth the army marched to Nellendorf ; on 


the twenty-fifth it encamped near Cotta ; on the twenty- 


sixth near Pirna, where it halted the next day; and on 


the twenty-eighth it crossed the river near that place, 


and entered’ Lusatia, where, by the end of the month, 


‘it encamped near. Bautzen. 
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cuap. The king’s army made this retreat with all the suc- 
XXVIII. Gegs that could be wished; but the corps under the 
1757. Prince of Prussia had not the same good fortune; for 
Anddestroy the Austrians, immediately after their taking Gabel, 
ma sent a strong detachment against Zittau, a trading town 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, where the Prussians had 

large magazines, and a garrison of six battalions, and, 

in his sight, attacked it with uncommon rage. Paying 

no regard to the inhabitants as being friends or allies, 

but determined to reduce the place before the King of 
Prussia could have time to march to its relief, they no 
sooner arrived before it, than they bombarded and 
cannonaded it with such fury, that most of the garrison 
finding themselves unable to resist, made their escape, 

and carried off as much as they could of the magazines, 
leaving only three or four hundred men in the town, 
under Colonel Diricke, to hold it out as long as pos- 
sible; which he accordingly did, till the whole place 

was almost destroyed. ‘The cannonading began on the 
twenty-third of July, at eleven in the morning, and 
lasted till five in the evening. In this space of time 

four thousand balls, many of them red hot, were fired 

into this unfortunate city with so little intermission, 

that it was soon set on fire in several places. In the 
confusion which the conflagration produced, the Au- 
strians entered the town, and the inhabitants imagined 

that they had then nothing further to fear ; and that their 
friends the Austrians would assist them in extinguish- 

ing the flames, and saving the place: but in this parti- 

cular their expectations were disappointed. ‘The pan- 
dours and Sclavonians, who rushed in with the regular 
troops, made no distinction between the Prussians and 

the inhabitants of Zittau; instead of helping to quench 

the flames, they began to plunder the warehouses which 

the fire had not reached ; so that all the valuable mer- 
chandise they contained was either carried off or reduced 

to ashes. Upwards of six hundred houses, and almost 

all the public buildings, the cathedrals of St. John and 

St. James, the orphan-house, eight parsonage-houses, 
eight schools, the town-house, and every thing contained 

in it, the public weigh-house, the prison, the archives, 

and all the other documents of the town-council, the 
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plate, and other things of value, presented to the town, cuapP. 
from time to time, by the emperors, kings, and other ON 
princes and noblemen, were entirely destroyed, and 1757. 
more than four hundred citizens were killed in this 
assault. Of the whole town there were left standing 
only one hundred and thirty-eight houses, two churches, 
the council, library, and the salt-works. The Queen of 
Poland was so affected by this melancholy account, that 
she is said to have fainted away upon hearing it. ' As 
this city belonged to their friend the King of Poland, 
the Austrians thought proper to publish an excuse for 
their conduct, ascribing it entirely to the necessity they 
were under, and the obstinate defence made by the © 
Prussian garrison. But what excuses can atone for such 
barbarity ? | 

The corps under the Prince of Prussia, which had The Prince 
‘been witness to the destruction of this unhappy place, eae 
was, by the king’s march to Bautzen, fortunately extri- army. 
cated from the danger of being surrounded by the Au- 
strians, who, upon his majesty’s approach, retired from 
their posts on the right. Soon after this event, the 
Prince of Prussia, finding his health much impaired 
by the fatigues of the campaign*, quitted the army, and 
returned to Berlin. In the mean time, Mareschal Keith, 
who had. been left upon the frontier, to guard the passes 
of the mountains of Bohemia, arrived at Pirna, having 
been much harassed in his march by the enemy’s irre- 
gular troops, and lost some waggons of provisions and. 
baggage. After resting a day at Pirna, he pursued his 
march through Dresden with twenty battalions and 
forty squadrons, and encamped on the right of the Elbe, 
before the gate of the new city, from whence he jomed 
the king between Bautzen and Goerlitz. The Prussian 
“army, now re-assembled at this place, amounted to about 
sixty thousand men, besides twelve battalions and ten 


a This was the reason that was publicly assigned for his quitting the army ; but 
a much more probable one, which was only whispered, seems to have been, that this 
prince, than whom none ever was more remarkable for humanity and the social vir- 
tues, disliking the violent proceedings of the king his brother, could not refrain from 
expostulating with him upon that subject: upon which his majesty, with an air of 
great disapprobation, told him, <“ That the air of Berlin would be better for him 
thar that of the camp.’? The prince accordingly retired to Berlin, where he died 
soon after: grief and concern for the welfare of his brother, and for the steps taken 
_ by him, having no small share in his death. | 
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squadrons which remained in the famous camp at Pirna, 
under the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, to cover Dresden, 
secure the gorges of the mountains, and check the in- 
cursions of the Austrian irregulars, with whom, as they | 
were continually flying about the skirts of the Prussian 
army, as well in their encampments as on their marches, 
almost daily skirmishes happened, with various success. 
Though some of these encounters were very bloody, 
they cost the Prussians much fewer men than they lost 
by desertion since the battle of Kolin. The reason 
seems obvious :—The Prussian army had been recruited, 
in times of peace, from all parts of Germany; and 
though this way of recruiting may be very proper in 
such times, yet it cannot be expected to answer ina 
state of actual war, especially an unfortunate war ; be- 
cause the fidelity of such soldiers can never be so much 
depended on as that of natives, who serve their natural 
sovereign from principle, and not merely for pay, and 
who must desert their country, their parents, and their 
friends, at the same time that they desert their prince. 

It will be proper here to take notice of some events 
which could not easily be mentioned before, without 
breaking through the order we have proposed to our- 
selves in the writing of this history—The empress- 
queen, more embittered than ever against the King of 
Prussia and his allies, recalled her ministers, Count 
Coloredo, and Mons. Zohern from London, towards the 
beginning of July; and about the same time Count 
Kaunitz, great chancellor of the empire, informed Mr. 
Keith, the British minister at Vienna, that the court of 
London, by the succours it had given, and still conti- 
nued to give, the King of Prussia, as well as by other 
circumstances relating to the present state of affairs, 
having broken the solemn engagements which united 
this crown with the house of Austria, her majesty, 
the empress-queen, had thought proper to recall her 
minister from England, and consequently to break off 
all correspondence. Mr. Keith, in pursuance of this 
notice, set out from Vienna on the twenty-ninth of 
July; as did also Mr. Desrolles, his Britannic majesty’s 
minister at the court of Brussels, from this last place, 
about the same time. On the seventh of July, General 
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Pisa, commandant of Ostend, Nieuport, and the mari- 
time ports of Flanders, sent his adjutant to the English 
vice-consul at Ostend, at six o’clock in the morning, to 
tell him, that by orders from his court all communica- 
tion with England was broke off; and desired the vice- 
consul to intimate to the packet-boats and British ship- 
ping at Ostend, Bruges, and Nieuport, to depart in 
twenty-four hours, and not to return into any of the 
ports of the empress-queen till further disposition should 
be made. ‘The reasons alleged by the court of Vienna 
for debarring the subjects of his Britannic majesty from 
the use of these ports, obtained for the house of Austria 
by the arms and treasures of Great Britain, were, ‘‘ ‘That 
her imperial majesty, the empress-queen, could not, with 
indifference, see England, instead of giving the succours 
due to her by the most solemn treaties, enter into an 
alliance with her enemy the King of Prussia, and actu- 
ally afford him all manner of assistance, assembling 
armies to oppose those which the most christian king, 
her ally, had sent to her aid, and suffering privateers to 
exercise open violence in her roads, under the cannon 
of her ports and coasts, without giving the least satisfac- 
tion or answer to the complaints made on that account ; 
and the King of Great Britain himself, at the very time 
she was offering him a neutrality for Hanover, pub- 
lishing, by a message to his Parliament, that she had 
formed, with the most christian king, dangerous designs 
against that electorate ; therefore, her majesty, desirous 
of providing for the security of her ports, judged it ex- 
pedient to give the forementioned orders; and at the 
same time to declare, that she could no longer permit .a 
free communication between her subjects and the En- 
glish, which had hitherto been founded upon treaties 
that Great Britain had without scruple openly violated.” 
Notwithstanding these orders, the English packet-boats, 
with letters, were allowed to pass as usual to and from 
Ostend; the ministers of her imperial majesty wisely 
considering how good a revenue the postage of English 
letters brings into the post-office of the Austrian Ne- 
‘therlands. Ostend and Nieuport, by order of her im- 
perial majesty, received each of them a French garrison 5 
the former on the nineteenth of July, and the latter the 
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next day, under the command of M. de la Motte, upon 
whose arrival the Austrian troops evacuated those places ; 
though the empress-queen still reserved to herself, in 
both of them, the full and free exercise of all her rights 
of sovereignty; to which purpose an oath was admini- 
stered to the French commandant by her majesty’s mi- 
nister-plenipotentiary for the government of the Low 
Countries. At the same time, their imperial and most 
christian majesties notified to the magistracy of Ham- 
burgh, that they must not admit any English men of 
war, or transports, into their port, on pain of having a 
French garrisonimposedonthem. The city of Gueldres, 
which had been blocked up by the French ever since 
the beginning of summer, was forced by famine to capitu- 
late on the twenty-fourth of August, and the garrison 
marched out. with all the honours of war, in order to be 
conducted to Berlin; but so many of them deserted, 
that when they passed by Cologn, the whole garrison 
consisted only of the commandant and forty-seven men. 
By the surrender of this place the whole country lay 
open to the French and their allies quite up to Magde- 
bourg; and the empress-queen immediately received 
two hundred thousand crowns from the revenues of 


- Cleves and La Marcke alone. 
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To return to the affairs more immediately relating to 
the King of Prussia. The advanced posts of the Prince 
of Anhalt-Dessau at Pirna were attacked, on the tenth 
of August, by a body of hussars, and other irregular 
troops of the Austrians ; but the Prussians soon obliged 
them to retire, with the loss of several men and two 
pieces of cannon. On the nineteenth of the same month, 
early in the morning, a great number of Austrian pan- 
dours surrounded a little town called Gotliebe, in which 
a Prussian garrison was quartered, with a design to take 
it by surprise. [he pandours attacked it on all sides, 
and in the beginning killed twenty-three Prussians, and 
wounded many; but the Prussians having rallied, re- 
pulsed the assailants with great loss. These, however, 
were but asort of preludes to much more decisive 
actions, which happened soon after. Silesia, which had 
hitherto been undisturbed this year, began now to feel 
the effects of war. Baron Jahnus, an Austrian colonel, 
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entering that country with only a handful of men, made 
himself master of Hirschberg, Waldenberg, Gottesburg, 
Frankenstein, and Landshut. ‘They were, indeed, but 
open places ; and he was repulsed in an attempt upon 
Strigau. On the side of Franconia the army of the 
empire was assembling with all speed, under the Prince 
of Saxe-Hildburghausen ; the French were marching a 
secondarmy from their interior provinces into Alsace, in 
order to join the imperialists ; the first division of their 
troops had already entered the empire, and were ad- 
vanced as far as Hanau. ‘The Swedes were now pre- 
paring, with the utmost expedition, to send a numerous 
army into Pomerania; and the Russians, who since the 
taking of Memel had not done the King of Prussia 
much damage, besides that of obliging him to keep an 
army in Prussia te oppose them, and interrupting the 
trade of Konigsberg by their squadrons, were again ad- 
vancing with hasty strides towards Prussia, marking 
their steps with horrid desolation. Field-Marescha 

Lehwald, who had been left in Prussia, with an army of 
thirty thousand men, to guard that kingdom during the 
absence of his master, was encamped near Velau, when 
the Russians, to the number of eighty thousand, after 
taking Memel, advanced against the territories of the 
Prussian king, whose situation now drew upon him the 
attention of all Europe. In the night between the 
seventh and eighth of August, Colonel Malachowsti, 
one of Mareschal Lehwald’s officers, marched to recon- 
noitre the position of the enemy, when a skirmish hap- 
yened, which lasted near two hours, between his ad- 
vanced ranks and a Russian detachment, three times 
stronger than the Prussians. ‘The Russians were ‘Te- 
pulsed, and fled into the woods, after having fifty men 
killed, and a greater number wounded. The Prussians 
lost but one man, and had fourteen wounded. 
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Several other little skirmishes happened between Mareschal 


straggling parties of the two armies; and the Russians 


Lehwald at- 
tacks the 


- went on pillaging and laying waste every thing before Russians in 


them, till at length the two armies having approache 


their in- 
trenchments 


‘one another in Brandenburgh Prussia, Mareschal Leh- near Nor- 


wald, finding it impossible to spare detachments from 
so small a number as his was, compared to that of the 


kitten. 
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cap. enemy, to cover the wretched inhabitants from the out- 
XXVHI. yaoes committed on them by the Russian Cossacks, and 
1757. other barbarians belonging to them, judged it absolutely 
| necessary to attack their main army, and accordingly, 
notwithstanding his great disadvantage in almost every 
respect, he resolved to hazard a battle on the thirteenth 
of August. The Russians, consisting, as we before 
observed, of eighty thousand regulars, under the com- 
mand of Mareschal Apraxin, avoiding the open field, 
were intrenched ina most advantageous camp near Nor- 
kitten in Prussia. Their army was composed of four 
lines, each of which was guarded by an intrenchment, 
and the whole was defended by two hundred pieces of 
cannon, batteries being placed upon all the eminences. 
Mareschal Lehwald’s army scarcely amounted to thirty 
thousand men. ‘The action began at five in the morn- 
ing, and was carried on with so much vigour, that the 
Prussians entirely broke the whole first line of the 
enemy, and forced all their batteries. ‘The Prince of 
Holstein Gottorp, brother to the King of Sweden, at 
the head of his regiment of dragoons, routed the Rus- 
sian cavalry, and afterwards fell upon a regiment of gre- 
nadiers, which was cut to pieces ; but when the Prussians 
came to the second intrenchment, Mareschal Lehwald 
seeing that he could not attempt to carry it, without 
exposing his army too much, took the resolution to 
retire. The Prussians returned to their former camp 
at Velau, and the Russians remained in their present 
situation. ‘The loss of the Prussians, little exceeding 
two thousand, killed and wounded, was immediately 
replaced out of the disciplined militia. ‘The Russians 
lost a much greater number. General Lapuchin was 
wounded and taken prisoner, with a colonel of the Rus- 
sian artillery; but the former was sent back on his 
parole. The Prussian army had, at first, made them- 
selves masters of above eighty pieces of cannon; but 
were afterwards obliged to abandon them, with eleven 
of their own, for want of carriages. ‘Three Russian 
generals were killed ; but the Prussians lost no general 
or officer of distinction, of which rank Count Dohna 
was the only one that was wounded. 
After this engagement, Mareschal Lehwald changed. 
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the position of his army, by drawing towards Peters- cmap. 
wald; and the Russians, after remaining quite in- XXVU!- 
active till the thirteenth of September, on a sudden, to 1757. 
the great surprise of every one, retreated out of Prussia Hasty re- 
with such precipitation, that they left all their sick and hae 
wounded behind them, to the amount of fifteen or six- tf 
teen thousand men, together with eighty pieces of rea 
cannon, and a considerable part of their military stores. 
Mareschal Apraxin masked his design by advancing all 

his irregulars towards the Prussian army; so that Mare- 

schal Lehwald was not informed of it till the third day, 

when he detached Prince George of Holstein with ten 
thousand horse to pursue them ; but with little hopes 

of coming up with them, as they made forced marches, 

in order to be sooner in their own country. However, 

_ the Prussians took some of them prisoners, and many 
stragglers were killed by the country people in their 
flight towards ‘Tiulsit, which they abandoned, though 

they still kept Memel, and shortly after added some 

new fortifications to that place. “They made their re- 

treat in two columns, one of which directed its course 
towards Memel, while the other took the nearest way 
through the bailiwick of Absternen, and threw bridges 

over the river Jura. Both columns burnt every village 

they passed through without distinction. ‘The Prussians 

were obliged to desist from the pursuit of these bar- 
barians, because the bridges thrown over the river 
Memel had been destroyed by the violence of the 
stream. The Russian army suffered greatly for want 

of bread, as all the countries were ruined through 
which it passed, so that they could procure no sort of 
subsistence but herbage and rye-bread. All the roads 

were strewed with dead bodies of men and horses. The 

yeal cause of this sudden retreat is as great a mystery 

as the reason of stopping so long, the year before, on 

the borders of Lithuania; though the occasion of it is 

said to have been the illness of the czarina, who was 
seized with a kind of apoplectic fit, and had made some 

new regulations in case ofa vacancy of the throne, 
which rendered it expedient that the regular forces 
should be at hand, to support the measures taken by 

the government. 
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The King of Prussia, after remaining for some time 
encamped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed his 
head-quarters to Bernstedel; and on the fifteenth of 
August his army came in sight of the Austrian camp, 
and within cannon-shot of it; upon which the Austrians 
struck their tents, and drew up in order of battle before 
their camp. The king formed his army over against 
them, and immediately went to reconnoitre the ground 
between the armies; but, as it was then late, he de- 
ferred the more exact examination of that circumstance 
till the next day. The two armies continued under 
arms all night. Next morning, at break of day, the 
king found the Austrians encamped with their right at 
the river Weisle; the rest of their army extended along 
a rising ground, at the foot of a mountain covered with 
wood, which protected their left; and hefore their front, 
at the bottom of the hill on which they were drawn up, 
was a small brook, passable only in three places, and. 
for no more than four or five men a-breast. Towards 
the left of their army was an opening, where three or 
four battalions might have marched in front ; but be- 
hind it they had placed three lines of infantry, and on 
a hill which flanked this opening, within musket-shot, 
were placed four thousand foot, with forty or fifty pieces 
of cannon; so that, in reality, this was the strongest 
part of their camp. The king left nothing undone to 
bring the Austrians to a battle ; but findmg them ab- 
solutely bent on avoiding it, after lying four days before 
them, he and his army returned to their camp at Bern- 
stedel. They were followed by some of the enemy’s 
hussars and pandours, who, however, had not the satis- 
faction to take the smallest booty in this retreat. “The 
Austrian army which thus declined engaging was, by 
their own account, a hundred and thirty thousand 
strong, more than double the number of the King of 
Prussia, who, the day he returned to Bernstedel, after 
he had retired about two thousand yards, again drew 
up his army in line of battle, and remained so upwards 
of an hour, but not a man stirred from the Austrian 
camp. The army of the empire, commanded by the 
Prince of Saxe- Hildburghausen, and that of the French, 
under the Prince de Soubise, making together about 
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fifty thousand men, half of which were French, had by 
this time joined, and advanced as far as Erfurth in 


Saxony; upon which his Prussian majesty, finding that 


all his endeavours could not bring the Austrians to an 
engagement, set out from Lusatia, accompanied by 
Mareschal Keith, with sixteen battalions and forty 
squadrons of his troops, and arrived at Dresden on the 
twenty-ninth of August, leaving the rest of the army 
‘in a strong camp, under the Prince of Bevern. With 
this detachment, which, by the junction of several bodies 
of troops, amounted to about forty thousand men, he 
made a quick march, by the way of Leipzig, towards 
-Erfurth, to give battle to the united army of the French 
andthe empire. But by the time he arrived at Krfurth, 
which was on the fourteenth of September, the enemy 
had retreated towards Gotha; and upon his further 
approach, they retired to Kyesenach, where they in- 
trenched themselves in a very strong camp. . His ma- 
jesty’s head-quarters were at Kirschlaben, near Erfurth. 
While the two armies were thus situated, Major-Ge- 
neral Seydelitz, who occupied the town of Gotha, being 
informed, on the nineteenth, that a large body of the 
enemy was coming towards him, and that it consisted 
of two regiments of Austrian hussars, one regiment of 
French hussars, and a detachment made up of French 
grenadiers, troops of the army of the empire, and a 
great number of Croats and pandours,: retired, and 
posted ‘himself at some distance. ‘The enemy imme- 
diately took possession of the town and castle; but 
General Seydelitz, having been reinforced, attacked the 
enemy with such vigour, that he soon obliged them to 
abandon this new conquest, and to retire with great 
precipitation ; a report having been spread, that the 
Prussian army was advancing against them, with the 
king himself in person. ‘The Prussian hussars took a 
considerable booty on this occasion, and General Sey- 
delitz sent prisoners to the camp, one lieutenant-co- 
lonel, three majors, four lieutenants, and. ‘sixty-two 
soldiers of the enemy, who had also about one hundred 
and thirty killed. After this action his Prussian ma- 
jesty advanced near Eyesenach, with a desigu to attack 
the combined army; but they were $0 strongly in- 
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trenched, that he found it impracticable. His pro- 
visions falling short, he was obliged to retire towards 
Erfurth, and soon after to Naumburgh, on the river 
Sala; whereupon the combined army marched, and 
again took possession of Gotha, Erfurth, and Wieman ; 
which last place, however, they soon after quitted. 


Upon the King of Prussia’s leaving Bernstedel, the _ | 


Austrians took possession of it on the sixth of Sep- 
tember, and made prisoners a Prussian battalion which 
had been left there. The next day fifteen thousand 
Austrians attacked two battalions of General Winter- 
field’s troops, being part of the Prince of Bevern’s army, 
who were posted on a high ground on the other side of 
the Neiss, near Hennersdorff, in the neighbourhood of 
Goerlitz ; and, after being repulsed several times, at 
last made themselves masters of the eminence. The 
loss in this action was considerable on both sides, but 
greatest on that of the Prussians, not so much by the 
number of their slain, which scarcely exceeded that of 
the Austrians, as by the death of their brave general 
Winterfield, who, as he was leading up succours to the 
battalions that were engaged, received a shot from a 
cannon, of which he died the night following. The 
Generals Nadasti and Clerici, Count d’ Arberg, Colonel 
Elrickhausen, and several other persons of distinction, 
were wounded, and the young Count of Groesbeck and 
the Marquis d’ Asque killed, on the side of the Aus- 
trians, who took six pieces of the Prussian cannon, six 
pair of their colours, and made General Kemeke, the 
Count d’Anhalt, and some other officers, prisoners. 
After this skirmish, the Prince of Bevern, with the 
Prussian army under his command, retreated from 
Goerlitz to Rothenberg, then passed the Queiss at 
Sygersdorff, from whence he marched to Buntlau, in 
Silesia, and on the first of October reached Breslau, 
without suffering any loss, though the numerous army 
of the Austrians followed him for some days. Upon his 
arrival there, he chose a very strong camp on the other 
side of the Oder, in order to cover the city of Breslau, 
to the fortifications of which he immediately added se- 
veral new works. Though neither side had any very 
signal advantage in this engagement, more than that 
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the Austrians remained masters of the field, yet oreat 
rejoicings were made at Vienna on account of it. The 
_ death of General Winterfield was, indeed, an irreparable 
loss to his Prussian majesty, who received at the same 
time the news of this misfortune, and of the Swedes 
having now actually begun hostilities in Pomerania. — 
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A body of the French, who, let loose against the The French 
King of Prussia’s by the ever-memorable and shameful “lise 


convention of Closter-Seven, had entered the territories 


Prince Fer- 
dinand to 


of Halberstadt and Magdeburgh, were worsted at Eglen Reyaie 


by a party of six hundred men, under the command of 
Count Horn, whom Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
had detached from a body of troops with which his 
Prussian majesty had sent him to defend those coun- 
tries. ‘he Prussians took prisoners the Count de Lu- 
signan, colonel, eighteen other lrench officers, and four 
hundred. soldiers, and made themselves masters of a 
considerable booty in baggage, &c. with the loss of only 
two men; and, moreover, a Irench officer and forty 
men were made prisoners at Halberstadt. Upon this 
check the Trench evacuated the country of Halberstadt 
for a little while, but returning again on the twenty- 
ninth of September, with a considerable reinforcement 
from Mareschal Richelieu’s army, which he now could 
easily spare, Prince Ferdinand was obliged to retire to 
Winsleben, near the city of Magdeburgh. The dangers 
which had been hitherto kept at a distance from the 
_ Prussian dominions, by the surprising activity of their 

‘king, now drew nearer, and menaced them on all sides. 
Mareschal Richelieu, with eight battalions, and a hun- 
dred squadrons, entered the country of Halberstadt, and 
levied immense contributions; whilst the allied army of 
the French and imperialists, being joined by six thou- 
sand men under General Laudohn, who had defeated 
a regiment of Prussian cavalry near Erfurth, marched 
to Wissenfels, a city in the very centre of Thuringia. 
The Swedes had actually taken some towns in Pome- 
rania, and were advancing to besiege Stetin; and the 
Austrians, who had made themselves masters of Lig- 
nitz, and a considerable part of Silesia, had now laid 
siege to Schweidnitz, and were preparing to pass the 
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cHAP. Oder, in order to attack the Prince of Bevern in his 

XXVIIT- camp near Breslau. In the mean time they made fre- 

1757, quent and most destructive incursions into Branden- 

burgh; to oppose which his Prussian majesty ordered 

detachments from all his regiments in those parts to 

join the militia of the country, and sent the Prince. of 

Anhalt-Dessau from Leipzig, with a body of ten thou- 

sand men, to guard Berlin, whilst he himself marched 

with the troops under his command to Interbeck, on 

the frontier of the Lower Lusatia, to be the more at 

hand to cover Brandenburgh, and preserve the com- 
munication with Silesia. 

Berlin lid ‘While these precautions were taking, general Had- 

tribution by dick, with fifteen or sixteen thousand Austrians, en- 

the Aus- | tered Brandenburgh on the sixteenth of October,. and 

Leipzig the next day arrived before Berlin, of which city he 

eee demanded a contribution of six hundred thousand 

execution Crowns; but contented himself with two hundred and 

by the «. ten thousand. The Austrians pillaged two of the 

suburbs; but before they could do any further mis- 

chief, they were obliged to retire in great haste, at the 

approach of the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, whose van- 

guard entered the city in the evening of their depar- 

ture. This alarm, however, obliged the queen and the 

royal family of Prussia to remove to Magdeburgh on 

the twenty-third; and the most valuable records were 

sent to the fort of Spandau, at the conflux of the Havel 

and the Sphre. On the other hand, the unfortunate 

inhabitants of Leipzig now felt most severely the cruel 

effects of the power of their new master: the Prussian 

commandant in that city had, by order of the king, 

demanded of them three hundred thousand crowns, a 

sum far greater than it was in their power to raise, 

This truth they represented, but in vain. The short 

time allowed them to furnish their contingents being 

expired, and all their efforts to comply with this de- 

mand having proved ineffectual, they were subjected 

to the rigours of military execution; in consequence of 

which their houses were occupied by the soldiery, who 

seized upon the best apartments, and lived at discre- 

tion; but the sum demanded could not be found. 
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Such was the situation of this distressed city, when, cuap. 
on the fifteenth of October, an express arrived, with X*VU- 


advice that his Prussian majesty would soon be there ; 
and accordingly he arrived a few minutes after, at- 
tended by his life-guards. At the same time, a 
rumour was spread that the city would be delivered up 
to pillage, which threw the inhabitants into the utmost 
consternation. ‘Their fears, however, in that respect, 
were soon abated by his majesty’s declaring, that he 
was willing to spare the place, upon condition that half 
the sum required should be immediately paid. All 
that could be done was to collect among the merchants, 
traders, and others, fifty thousand crowns; bills of ex- 
change were drawn upon Amsterdam and London for 
seventy thousand crowns; and hostages were given, by 
way of security, for the payment of thirty thousand 
more within a time which was agreed on. But still, 
notwithstanding this, the military execution was con- 
tinued, even with greater rigour than before, and all 
the comfort the wretched inhabitants could obtain was, 
that it should cease whenever advice should be received 
that their bills were accepted. 


1757. 


The King of*Prussia had tried several times to bring Battle of 


the combined army under the Princes Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen and Soubise to an engagement upon fair ground; 
but finding them bent on declining it, notwithstanding 
the superiority of their numbers, he had recourse to 
one of those strokes in war, by which a general is 
better seen than by the gaining of a victory. He made 
a feint, soon after. the beginning of October, as if he 
intended nothing more than to secure his own domi- 
nions, and march his army into winter quarters back 
to Berlin, leaving Mareschal Keith, with only seven or 
eight thousand men, to defend Leipzig. Upon this 
the enemy took courage, passed the Sala, and having 
marched up to the city, summoned the mareschal to 
surrender; to which he answered, that the king, his 
master, had ordered him to defend the place to the last 
extremity, and he would obey his orders. “The enemy 
‘then thought of besieging the city; but before they 
could prepare any one implement for that purpose, 
they were alarmed by the approach of the King of 
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Prussia, who, judging that his femt would probably 
induce them to take the step they did, had, by pre- 
vious and private orders, collected together all his 
distant detachments, some of which were twenty leagues 
asunder, and was advancing by long marches to Leipzig; 
upon notice of which the enemy repassed the Sala. The 
Prussian army was reassembled on the twenty-seventh 
of October, and remained at Leipzig the twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth, when every body expected a battle 
would be fought in the plains of Lutzen. On the thir- 
tieth, the king drew nigh to that place, and on the 
thirty-first, in his way through Weissenfels and Meres- 
bourg, he made five hundred men prisoners of war. 
The combined army had repassed the Sala at Weissen- 
fels, Meresbourg, and Halle, where they broke down 
the bridges; but these were soon repaired; and the 
whole Prussian army, amounting to no more than 
twenty thousand men, having passed that river, through 
these towns, in each of which they left a battalion, 
joined again on the third of November, in the evening, 
over against the enemy, whose forces consisted of forty 
thousand French, and twenty-five thousand imperialists. 
On the fifth, about nine o’clock in the morning, the 
Prussians received intelligence that the enemy were 
every where inmotion. They likewise heard the drums 
beating the march, and so near were the two armies to 
each other, plainly perceived from their camp, that the 
whole infantry, which had drawn nearer upon the rising 
grounds over against them, was filing off towards their 
right. No certain judgment could, however, yet be 
formed of the enemy’s real design, and as they were 
in want of bread, it was thought probable that they 
intended to repass the Unstrut ; but it was soon per- 
ceived that their several motions were contradictory to 
each other. At the same time that some of their in- 
fantry were filing off towards their right, a large body 
of cavalry wheeled round towards their left, directing 
its march all along to the rising grounds with which the 
whole Prussian camp, that lay in a bottom between 
the villages. of Rederow and Rosbach, was surrounded 
within the reach of large cannon. Soon after that the 
cavalry were seen to halt, and afterward to fall back to 
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the right; though some of them still remained where cuHap. 
they were, whilst the rest marched back. About two **V™- 


in the afternoon the doubts of the Prussians were cleared 
up; it plainly appearing then that the enemy intended 


to attack them, and that their dispositions were made. 


with a view to surround them, and to open the action 
by attacking them in the rear. A body of reserve was 
posted over against Rederow, to fall upon their routed 
troops, in case they should be defeated, and to prevent 
their retiring to Meresbourg, the only retreat which 
could then have been left them. In this situation the 
King of Prussia resolved to attack them. His majesty 
had determined to make the attack with one wing only, 
and the disposition of the enemy made it necessary 
that it should be the left wing. ‘The very imstant the 
battle was going to begin, his majesty ordered the 
general who commanded the right wing to decline en- 
gaging, to take a proper position in consequence thereof, 
and, above all, to prevent his being surrounded. All 
the cavalry of the right wing of the Prussians, except 
two or three squadrons, had already marched to the left 
at full gallop; and being arrived at the place assigned 
them, they formed over against that of the enemy. 
They then moved. on immediately, the enemy’s ad- 
vanced to meet them, and the charge was very fierce, 
several regiments of the French coming on with great 
resolution. The advantage, however, was entirely on 
the side of the Prussians. ‘The enemy’s cavalry being 
routed were pursued for a considerable time with great 
spirit, but having afterwards reached an eminence, 
which gave them an opportunity of rallying, the Prus- 
sian cavalry fell upon them afresh, and gave them so 
total a defeat that they fled in the utmost disorder. 
This happened at four in the afternoon. Whilst the 
cavalry of. the Prussians charged, their infantry opened. 
The enemy cannonaded them briskly during this in- 
terval, and did some execution, but the Prussian artillery 
‘was not idle. After this cannonading had continued 
on both sides a full quarter of an hour, without the 
least intermission, the fire of the mfantry began. The 
enemy could not stand it, nor resist the valour of the 


Prussian foot, who gallantly marched up to their bat-, 
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cuAP. teries. The batteries were carried one after another, 
XXVIII and the enemy were forced to give way, which they did 


1757. 


in great confusion. As the left wing of the Prussians 
advanced, the right changed its position, and having 
soon met with a small rising ground, they availed 
themselves of it, by planting it with sixteen pieces of 
heavy artillery. The fire from thence was partly pointed 
at the enemy’s right, to increase the disorder there, 
and took their left wing in front, which was excessively 
galled thereby. At five the victory was decided, the 
cannonading ceased, andthe enemy fled on all sides. 
They were pursued as long as there was any light to 
distinguish them, and it may be said, that night alone 
was the preservation of this army, which had been so 
formidable in the morning. They took the benefit. of 
the darkness to enter into Fryburgh, and there to repass 
the Unstrut, which they did on the morning of the 
sixth, after a whole night’s march. The King of Prussia 
set out early in the morning to pursue them with all 
his cavalry, supported by four battalions of grenadiers, 
the infantry following them in two columns. ‘The 
enemy had passed the Unstrut at Fryburgh, when the 
Prussians arrived on its banks, and as they had burnt 
the bridge, it became necessary to make another, which, 
however, was soon done. ‘The cavalry passed first, but 
could not come up with the enemy till five in the even- 
ing, upon the hills of Eckersberg. It was then too 
late to force them there, for which reason the king 
thought proper to canton his army in the nearest vil- 
lages, and to be satisfied with the success his hussars 
had in taking near three hundred baggage-waggons, 
and every thing they contained. ‘The whole loss of the 
Prussians, in this important engagement, did not exceed 
five hundred men killed and wounded. Among the 
former was General Meincke, and among the latter 
Prince Henry and General Seydelitz. ‘The enemy lost 
sixty-four pieces of cannon, a great many standards 
and colours, near three thousand men killed on the 
field of battle, and upwards of eight thousand taker 
prisoners, among whom were several generals, and other 
officers of distinction. ‘Three hundred waggons were 
sent to Leipzig, laden with wounded French and Swiss. 
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Upon the approach of the Prussians towards Eckers- cuar. 
berg, the enemy retreated with great precipitation; and, XX!" 
after marching all night, arrived the next day at Er- 1757. 
furth, in the utmost want of every necessary of life, 
not having had a morsel of bread for two days, during 
which they had been obliged to live upon turnips, 
radishes, and other roots, which they dug out of the 
earth. ‘The French, under the Duke de Richelieu, 
were preparing to go into winter quarters; but, upon 
the news of this defeat of the combined army, they 
again put themselves in motion, and a large detachment 
of them advanced as far as Dunderstadt, to favour the 
retreat of their countrymen under the Prince de Sou- 
bise, who, with great precipitancy, made the best of 
their way from Erfurth to the county of Hohenstein, 
_ and from thence bent their march towards Halberstadt. 
Of the remains of the imperial army, which was now 
almost. entirely dispersed, whole bodies deserted, and 
went. over to the King of Prussia soon after the battle. 
Whilst his Prussian majesty was thus successful against The Aus- 
the French and imperialists, the Austrians, who had (37s ‘ake 
carefully avoided coming to an open engagement with nitz; and 
him, gained ground apace in Silesia. A detachment [4% 
dail hat Pp 


Prince of 


of their army, under the command of Count Nadasti, Bevern 
had already invested Schweidnitz, and opened the j*°"* 
trenches before it on the twenty-sixth of October. ‘The 
Prussian garrison, commanded by General de la Motte 
Fouquet, determined to defend the place as long as 
possible; and accordingly on the thirtieth they made 
a sally, in which they killed, wounded, and took pri- 
soners, eight hundred of the besiegers, and did some 
damage to their works; but on the sixth of N ovember 
the Austrians began to cannonade the city furiously, 
‘and on the eleventh made themselves masters of the 
ramparts by assault. ‘he garrison, however, having 
taken care, during the siege, to throw up a strong in- 
trenchment in the market-place, retreated thither, and 
held out till the next day, when they surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. After the reduction of this 
place, General Nadasti, leaving in it a sufficient gar- 
rison, marched with: the remainder of his troops, and 
joined the main army of the Austrians, under the com- 
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cHAP. mand of Prince Charles of Lorraine and Mareschal 
XXVHI- Daun, who, whilst he was busied in the siege of 


1757. 


Schweidnitz, had invested Breslau on the left of the 
Oder; the Prince of Bevern defending it on the right, 
where he was strongly encamped, with his little army, 
under the cannon of the city. The whole army of the 
Austrians bemg now reassembled, and intelligence 
having been brought not only of the King of Prussia’s 


late victory near Leipzig, but also that he was ad- 


vancing to the relief of the Prince of Bevern, it was 
resolved immediately to attack the last in his intrench- 
ments. Accordingly, on the twenty-second of No- 
vember, about nine in the morning, the Austrians began 
a most furious discharge of their cannon, forty of which 
were twenty-four pounders, and thus continued without | 
ceasing till one, when it was succeeded by a severe fire 
of their small arms, which lasted till five in the even- 
ing. The Prussians, with undaunted resolution, stood 
two of the most violent attacks that ever were made ; 
but at the third, overpowered by numbers, and assailed 
on both sides, they began to lose ground, and were 
forced to retire from one intrenchment to another. In 
this extremity, night coming on, the Prussian generals 
fearing their intrenchments would be entirely forced, 
and that they should then be totally defeated, thought 
proper to retreat. The Prince of Bevern, with the 
greatest part of the army, retired to an eminence on 
the banks of the Oder, whilst the rest of the troops 
threw themselves into Breslau, which they might have 
defended, in all probability, till the king had come to 
its relief. But, on the twenty-fourth, their commander- 
in-chief, the Prince of Bevern, going to reconnoitre the 
enemy, with only a single groom to attend him, fell in 
among a party of Croats, who took him prisoner’. His 


> We are told that he mistook these Croats for Prussian hussars. But some of 
the circumstances of this mysterious affair were interpreted into a premeditated 
design in the prince to be taken prisoner. It cannot otherwise be supposed that a 
man of his rank, a prince, a commander-in-chief, should officiously undertake the 
always dangerous task of reconnoitring the enemy with so slight an attendance as 
only one man, and that but a groom, even if he had judged it necessary to see 
things with his own eyes. Some secret dissatisfaction, hitherto unknown to us, 
may possibly have been the cause of his taking this step; or, which seems still 
more probable, he might be ashamed, or, perhaps, even afraid, to see the king his 
master, after having so injudiciously abandoned the defence of Breslau, by quitting 
his lines, which it is asserted his Prussian majesty had sent him express orders not 
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army, thus deprived of their general, retreated north- cHar. 
ward that night, leaving in Breslau only four battalions, **VU! 
who, the next day, surrendered the place by capitula- 1757. _ 
_ tion, one of the articles of which was, that they should 
not serve against the empress, or her allies, for two 
years. All the magazines, chests, artillery, &c. remained 
in the hands of the Austrians. The garrison marched 
out with all military honours, conducted by General 
Leswitz, governor of Breslau. Though the Austrians 
sung Ze Deum for this victory, they owned that such 
another would put an end to their army; for it cost 
them the lives of twelve thousand men; a number 
almost equal to the whole of the Prussian army before 
the battle. ‘They had four almost inaccessible intrench- 
ments to force, planted thick with cannon, which fired 
» cartridge-shot from nine in the morning till the evening, 

and the Prussians, when attacked, were never once put 

into the least confusion. Among the slain on the side 

of the Austrians, were General Wurben, and several 

other officers of distinction. ‘The loss of the Prussians 

did not much exceed three thousand men, in killed, 
‘wounded, and prisoners, of which last there were about 
sixteen hundred. - Their general Kleist was found dead 

on the field of battle. 

The King of Prussia, who, like Caesar, thought no- es 

Aa 4 : ys 
thing was done while any thing was left undone, stayed Bohemia 
no longer at Rosbach than till the routed forces of the wer con- 
French and imperialists, whom he had defeated there King of 
on the fifth of November, were totally dispersed. Then )"2 ¢ 
he marched directly with the greatest part of his army Austrians 
for Silesia, and on the twenty-fourth of that month Noi 
arrived at Naumberg on the Queiss, a little river which et 
runs into the Bobber, having in his route detached Fi ana 
Mareschal Keith, with the rest of his army, to clear bene 
Saxony from all the Austrian parties, and then to make 41 sitesia. 
an irruption into Bohemia, a service which he performed 

so effectually, as to raise large contributions in the 

circles of Satz and Leitmeritz, and even to give an 

alarm to Prague itself. His majesty reserved for him- 

self only fifteen thousand men, with whom he advanced, 


to quit on any account whatever, for that he would certainly be with him by the 
fifth of December, in which we shall find he kept his word. 
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cuap. with his usual rapidity, to Barchwitz, where, notwith- 
XXVIII. standing all that had happened at Schweidnitz and at 
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Breslau, he was joined by twenty-four thousand more ; 
part of them troops which he had ordered from Saxony, 
part the remains of the army lately commanded by the 
Prince of Bevern, and part the late garrison of Schweid- 
nitz, which had found means to escape from the Aus- 
trians, and accidentally joined their king upon his 
march®. With this force, though greatly inferior in 
number to that of the enemy, he resolved to attack the 
Austrians, who were intrenched at Lissa near Breslau. 
On the fourth of December he seized upon their ovens at 
Neumarck, and upon a considerable magazine, guarded 
by two regiments of Croats, who retired to a rising 
eround, where his majesty ordered his hussars to sur- 
round them, and send a trumpet to summon them to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war. Upon their re- 
fusal, the hussars of Zithen fell upon them sabre in 
hand, and some hundreds of them having been cut in 
pieces, the rest threw down their arms, begging for 
quarter on their knees. After this seizure, and after 
having distributed to his army the bread prepared for 
his enemies, he began again the next morning his march 
towards Lissa. General Zithen, who led the vanguard 
of light horse, about seven in the morning fell in with 
a body of Austrian hussars, and three regiments of 
Saxon dragoons, which were the very best cavalry the 
enemy had left after the battle of the twenty-second. 
They had been detached by the Austrians, in order to 
retard the king’s march, and to conceal their own, till 
their batteries should be completed; for, as they held 
the small number of the Prussians in contempt, their 
intention was to have met the king two German miles 


e Whilst the Austrians were conducting them to prison, on their route they 
chanced to hear of the victory their master had gained at Rosbach. Animated by 
these tidings, they unanimously rose upon the escort that guarded them, which, 
happening not to be very strong, they entirely dispersed. Thus freed, they marched 
on, not very certain of their way, in hopes to rejoin some corps of the Prussian troops, 
their countrymen. The same fortune which freed them led them directly to the 
army commanded by the king himself, which was hastening to their relief, as well 
as to that of the Prince of Bevern. This unexpected meeting was equally pleasing 
to both, the prisoners not having heard any thing of his majesty’s march; and at 
the same time, this lucky incident, whilst it added a considerable strength to the 
army, added likewise to its confidence, for the slightest occurrence is construed into 
an omen by an army at the eve of an engagement. . 
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from their intrenchments. The Austrian cavalry having 
been vigorously repulsed to a considerable distance, 
General Zithen perceived that their whole army was 
forming. He immediately acquainted the king with 
what he had discovered, and his majesty, after having 
himself observed the disposition of the enemy, made 
his own with that sagacity and despatch for which he 
has always been remarkable.. The action began by at- 
tacking a battery of forty pieces of large cannon, which 
covered the right wing of the enemy. The two bat- 
talions of guards, with the regiments of the Margrave 
Charles and of Itzenplitz, marched up, amidst a most 
terrible fire, to the very mouths of the cannon, with 
their bayonets screwed. In this attack the Prussians 
sustained the greatest loss, though the battery was car- 
ried as soon almost as they could reach it; then the 
enemy’s artillery, now turned against themselves, played 
furiously upon them with their own powder. From 
that instant the two wings and the centre of the Prus- 
sians continued to drive the enemy before them, ad- 
vancing all the time with that firm and regular pace 
for which they have always been renowned, without 
ever halting or giving way. ‘Lhe ground which the 
Austrians occupied was very advantageous, and every 
circumstance that could render it more so had been 
improved to the utmost by the diligence and skill of 
Count Daun, who, remembering his former success, 
_ was imboldened to enter the lists again with his royal 
antagonist. ‘The Prussians, however, no way terrified 
by the enemy’s situation, nor their numbers, went 
calmly and dreadfully forward. It was almost impos- 
sible, in the beginning, for the Prussian cavalry to act, 
‘on account of the impediments of fallen trees, which 
the enemy had cut down and laid in the field of battle, 
to retard their approach; but a judicious disposition 
which the king made overcame that disadvantage. 
When he first formed his army, he had placed four 
battalions behind the cavalry of his right wing, fore- 
seeing that General Nadasti, who was placed with a 
corps of reserve on the enemy’s left, designed to take 
him in flank. It happened as he had foreseen ; this 
general’s horse attacked the king’s right wing with 
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CHAP. great fury; but he was received ‘with so severe a fire 
XXVUI. from the four battalions, that he was obliged to retire 
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in disorder. The enemy gave way on all sides; but at 
some distance recovered themselves, and rallied three 
times, animated by their officers, and by the superiority 
of their numbers. Every time they made a stand, the 
Prussians attacked them with redoubled vigour, and 
with success equal to their bravery. ‘Towards night, 
the enemy, still retreating, fell into disorder. ‘heir 
two wings fled in confusion ; one of them, closely pressed 
by the king, retired towards Breslau, and took shelter 
under the cannon of that city; the other, pursued by 
the greatest part of the light cavalry, took their flight 
towards Canth and Schweidnitz. Six thousand Aus- 
trians fell in this engagement, and the Prussians, who » 
had only five hundred men killed, and two thousand 
three hundred wounded, made upwards of ten thousand 
of the enemy prisoners, among whom were two hundred 
and ninety-one officers. ‘They took also a hundred 
and sixteen cannon, fifty-one colours and standards, 
and four thousand waggons of ammunition and baggage. 
The consequences that followed this victory declared its 
importance. Future ages will read with astonishment, 
that the same prince, who but a few months before 
seemed on the verge of inevitable ruin, merely by the. 
dint of his own abilities, without the assistance of any 
friend whatever, with troops perpetually harassed by 


Jong and painful marches, and by continual skirmishes 


and battles, not only retrieved his'affairs, which almost 
every one, except himself, thought past redress; but, 
in the midst of winter, in countries where it was judged 
next to impossible for any troops to keep the field at 
that season, conquered the united forces of France and 
the empire at Rosbach, on the fifth of November ; and 
on the same day of the very next month, with a great 
part of the same army, was at Lissa, where he again 
triumphed over all the powers of the house of Austria. 
Pursuing his advantage, he immediately invested Breslau, 
and within two days after this great victory, every thing 
was in readiness to besiege it in form. His troops, 
flushed with success, were at first for storming it ; but 
the king, knowing the strength of the garrison, which 
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consisted of upwards of thirteen thousand men, and cuap. 
considering both the fatigues which his own soldiers **VU- 


had lately undergone, and the fatal consequences that 
might ensue, should they fail of success in this attempt, 
ordered the approaches to be carried on in the usual 
form. His commands were obeyed, and Breslau sur- 
rendered to him on the twentieth of December in the 
morning. ‘Lhe garrison, of which ten thousand bore 
arms, and between three and four thousand lay sick or 
wounded, were made prisoners of war. Fourteen of 
these prisoners were officers of high rank. The military 
chest, a vast treasure, with eighty pieces of cannon, fell 
into the hands of the victors, who lost only about twenty 
men in their approaches. During the siege, a magazine 
of powder was set on fire by a bomb, which occasioned 
great confusion among the besieged, and damaged one 
of the bastions. ‘The strong fortress of Schweidnitz 
still remained in the enemy’s possession, defended by 
a garrison so numerous, that it might be compared to 
a small army, and whilst that continued so, the King of 
Prussia’s victories in Silesia were of no decisive effect. 
For this reason, though it was now the dead of winter, 
and the soldiers stood in need of repose, his majesty 
resolved, if possible, to become master of that place 
before the end of the year; but as a close siege was 
impracticable, a blockade was formed, as strictly as the 
rigour of the season would permit *. It was not, how- 
ever, till the beginning of the ensuing campaign that 
this place was taken. ‘The Prussians opened their 
trenches before it on the third of April, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-eight, and erected two large 
batteries, which kept a continual fire upon the town. 
The artillery of the besiegers consisted of three hundred 
pieces of cannon, of different dimensions, and eighty 
mortars; an amazing artillery, and such as we have 
never heard of in former campaigns. On the night of 
the fourteenth, the Prussians carried one of the chief 


4 Such was the rigour of the season, that some hundreds of the sentinels dropped 
down dead on their several posts, unable to sustain the severity of the cold. ‘The 
Germans lie under the general reproach of paying very little regard to the lives of 
their soldiers, and indeed this practice of winter campaigns, 10 such a cold country, 
bespeaks very little regard to the dictates of humanity. 
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works by assault, and lodged themselves thereim ; the 
commandant capitulated the next day, with the gar- 
rison, which was now greatly reduced in number, being 
not half of what it amounted to at the beginning of the 
blockade. Thus, all the parts of Silesia, which the 
King of Prussia had lost by one unfortunate blow, fell 
again into his possession ; and his affairs, which but a 
few months before seemed irretrievable, were now re- 
established upon a firmer basis than ever. The Prussian 
parties not only repossessed themselves of those parts 
of Silesia which belonged to their king, but penetrated 
into the Austrian division, reduced Jagerndorf, ‘Prop- 
pau, Tretchen, and several other places, and left the 
empress-queen scarce any footing in that country, in 
which, a few days before, she reckoned her dominion 
perfectly established. | 

The Swedes, after many debates between their king 
and senate, had at length resolved upon an open de- 
claration against the King of Prussia, and, in conse- 
quence of that resolution, sent so many troops into 
Pomerania, that, by the end of August, their army in 
that country amounted to twenty-five thousand men. 
Their first act of hostility was the seizure of Anclam 
and Demmin, two towns that lay in the way to Stetin, 
against which their principal design was levelled. But 
before they proceeded farther, General Hamilton, their 
commander, by way of justifying the conduct of his 
master, published a declaration, setting forth, ‘that 
the King of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of 
Westphalia, could not help sending his troops into the 
upper part of the duchy of Pomerania belonging to the 
King of Prussia; and that, therefore, all the officers 
appointed to receive the public revenue in that country 
must pay what money they had in their hands to him, 
who was commissioned to receive it for his Swedish 
majesty: that, moreover, an exact account was required; 
within eight days, of the revenues of the country; but 
that no more than ordinary contributions would be 
demanded of the inhabitants, who might rest assured 
that the Swedish troops should observe the strictest — 
discipline.’ After this declaration, they attacked the ~ 
little fortress of Penemunde upon the river Pene, and 
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on the twenty-third of September, after a siege of nine 
days, obliged the garrison, which consisted only o 
militia, to surrender themselves prisoners of war. ‘Chis 
alternative the commanding officer chose, rather than 
engage not to serve for two years, observing that such 
an engagement was inconsistent with his honour, whilst 
his prince had so much occasion for his service; and 
the Swedish general, touched with this noble way of 
thinking, was, on his part, so generous as to give him 
his liberty. On the other, hand, General Manteuffel, 
who commanded the Prussian forces then in Pomerania, 
amounting to twelve thousand men, with whom he was 
encamped before Stetin, to cover that place, published, 
in answer to this, a declaration, enjoming the inhabitants 
of Pomerania to remain faithful to the King of Prussia, 
their lawful sovereign, under pain of incurring his just 
indignation, and absolutely forbidding them to pay any 
regard to the Swedish manifesto, | 

In the mean time, Mareschal Lehwald, immediately 
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after the battle of Norkitten, when the Russians began 4005 the 
their retreat, detached Prince George of Holstein- Swedes to 


Gottorp, with a considerable body of forces, to the 
relief of Pomerania; and shortly after, the Russian 
forces having totally evacuated every part of Prussia, 
except Memel, and most of them being actually gone 
into winter quarters, he himself followed with an ad- 
ditional reinforcement of sixteen thousand men. Upon 
his approach, the Swedes, who were then encamped at 
- Ferdinandshoff, and had begun to fill up the harbour 
of Schwinemunde, by way of previous preparation for 
the siege of Stetin, retired with such precipitation, that 
they did not allow themselves time to draw off a little 
garrison they had at Wollin, consisting of two hundred 
and ten men, who were made prisoners of war. Dem- 
min was cannonaded by the Prussians on the twenty- 
ninth of December; and the Swedes, having lost one 
officer and forty men, desired to capitulate. As, in 
order to ease the troops, it was not thought proper to 
continue the siege in so sharp a season, their request 
was granted, and they had leave to retire with two 
pieces of cannon. ‘The Prussians took possession. of the 
town on the second day of January, after the Swedes 
VOL, III. GG 
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cuap. had, on the thirtieth of December, likewise given up 
XXVIII. Anclam, where the conquerors took a hundred and 
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fifty prisoners, and found a considerable magazine of 
provisions and ammunition. Mareschal Lehwald then 
passed the Pene, entered Swedish Pomerania, and re- 
duced Gutzkow, Loitz, Tripsus, and Nebringen. At 
the same time, Lieutenant-General Schorlemmer passed 
with his corps from the isle of Wollen into the isle of 
Usedom, and from thence to Wolgast, the Swedes 
having abandoned the town, as well as Schwinemunde, 
and the fort of Penemunde. The Prince of Holstein 
advanced as far as Grimm. and Grieffswalde, and the 
Swedes, losing one town after another, till they had 
nothing left in Pomerania but the port of Stralsunde, 


‘continued retreating till they had reached this last 


place. The French party in Sweden, to comfort the 
people, called this retreat, or rather flight, gomg into 
winter quarters. The Prussian hussars were not idle 
wherever they penetrated; for, besides plundering and 
pillaging, they raised a contribution of a hundred and. 
sixty thousand crowns in Swedish Pomerania. The 
Mecklenburghers, who had joined the Swedes with six 
thousand of their troops, now found cause to repent of 
their forwardness, being left quite exposed to the re- 
sentment of the victors, who chastised them with the 
most severe exactions. The army of the Swedes, though 
they did not fight a battle, was, by sickness, desertion, 
and other accidents, reduced to half the number it con- 
sisted of when they took the field. The Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, soon after his territories were invaded by 
the French, in consequence of their advantage in the 


_affair of Hastenbeck, had applied to the King of Sweden, 
as one of the guarantees of the treaty of Westphalia, 


desiring him to employ his good offices with the court 
of France, to obtain a more favourable treatment for 
his dominions: but his Swedish majesty, by the advice 
of the senate, thought proper to refuse complying with 
this request, alleging, that as the crown of Sweden was 
one of the principal guarantees of the treaty of West- 
phalia, it would be highly improper to take such a step, 
in favour of a prince who had not only broke the laws 
dnd constitutions of the empire, in refusing to furnish 
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his contingent, but had even assisted, with his troops, 
a power known to be its declared enemy. The Aulic 
council too, seeing, or pretending to see, the behaviour 
of the Landgrave in the same light, issued a decree 
against his serene highness towards the end of this 
year. 

The court of Great Britain, justly displeased with 
the Dutch, on account of the extreme facility with 
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which they had granted the French a free passage yy 


through Namur and Maestricht for their provisions, 
ammunition, and artillery, in the beginning of this 
campaign, had very properly remonstrated against that 
step, before it was absolutely resolved on, or at least 
declared to be so: but im vain; a pusillanimous answer 
_ being all the satisfaction that was obtained. ‘The tame- 
ness and indifference with which the States-General 
had since seen Ostend and Nieuport put into the hands 
of the French, drew upon their high mightinesses a 
further remonstrance, which was delivered to them on 
the twenty-eighth of November of this year by Colonel 
Yorke, his Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary at the 
Hague, in the following terms, well calculated to awaken 
in them a due sense of their own danger, as well as to 
evince the injustice of the proceedings of the house of 
Austria :—‘* Considering the critical situation which 
Europe has been in during the course of this year, in 
consequence of measures concerted to embroil all Ku- 
rope, the King of Great Britain was willing to flatter 
himself that the courts of Vienna and Versailles, out of 
regard to the circumspect conduct observed by your 
high mightinesses, would have at least informed you of 
the changes they have thought proper to make in the 
Austrian Netherlands. It was with the utmost sur- 
prise the king heard that, without any previous consent 
of yours, and almost without giving you any notice, 
the court of Vienna had thought proper to put the 
towns of Ostend and Nieuport into the hands of the 
French troops, and to withdraw her own, as well as her 
artillery and stores, whilst France continues to send 
thither a formidable quantity of both. The conduct of 
the court of Vienna towards his majesty is indeed so 


unmerited and so extraordinary, that it is difficult to 
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cuap. find words to express it: but whatever fallacious pre- 
XXVIIL texts she may have made use of to palhiate her behaviour 


175]. 


towards England, it does not appear that they can be 
extended so far as to excuse the infringement, in con- 
cert with France, of the most solemn treaties between 
her and your high mightinesses. The king never 
doubted that your high mightinesses would have made 
proper representations to the two courts newly allied, 
to demonstrate the injustice of such a proceeding, and 
the danger that might afterwards result from it. Your 
high. mightinesses will have perceived that your silence 
on the first step encouraged the two courts, newly 
allied, to attempt others; and who can say where they 
will stop? The pretext at first was, the need which 
the empress-queen stood in of the troops for the war 
kindled in the empire, and the necessity for providing 
for the safety of those important places, and afterwards 
of their imaginary danger from England. But, high 
and mighty lords, it is but too evident that the two 
powers who have taken these measures in concert have 
other projects in view, and have made new regulations 
with regard to that country, which cannot but alarm 
the neighbouring states. The late demand made to 
your high mightinesses, of a passage for a large train of 
warlike implements through some of the barrier towns, 
in order to be sent to Ostend and Nieuport, could not 
fail to awaken the king’s attention. ‘The sincere friend- 
ship and parity of interests of Great Britain and Hol- 
land require that they should no longer keep silence, 
lest, in the issue, it should be considered as a tacit con- 
sent, and as a relinquishment of all our rights. The 
king commands me, therefore, to recall to your high 
mightinesses the twofold right you have acquired to 
keep the Austrian Netherlands under the government 
of the house of Austria; and that no other has a title 
to make the least alteration therein, without the con- 
sent of your high mightinesses; unless the new allies 


have resolved to set aside all prior treaties, and to dis- 


pose at pleasure of every thing that may suit their 
private interest. In the treaty between your high 
mightinesses and the crown of France, signed at Utrecht, 
on the eleventh of April, one thousand seven hundred. 
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and thirteen, in the fifteenth article, are these words: Bese 


‘It is also agreed, that no province, fort, town, or city 
of the said Netherlands, or of those which are given up 
by his catholic majesty, shall ever be ceded, transferred, 
or given, or shall ever devolve, to the crown of I*rance, 
or any prince or princess of the house or line of France, 
either by virtue of any gift, exchange, marriage-con- 
tract, succession by will, or by any other title whatever, 
to the power and authority of the most christian king, 
or of any prince or princess of the house or line of 
France.’ In the barrier treaty these very stipulations 
are repeated in the first article: ‘ His imperial and 
catholic majesty promises and engages, that no province, 
city, town, fortress, or territory of the said country 
shall be ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to the 
crown of France, or to. any other but the successor of 
the German dominions of the house of Austria, either 
by donation, sale, exchange, marriage-contract, heritage, 
testamentary succession, nor under any other pretext 
whatsoever: so that no province, town, fortress, or ter- 
ritory of the said Netherlands shall ever be subject to 
any other prince, but to the successor of the states of 
the house of Austria alone, excepting what has been 
yielded by the present treaty to the said lords the 
States-General.’? A bare reading of these two articles 
is sufficient to evince all that I have just represented to 
your high mightinesses; and whatever pretext the courts 
of Vienna and Versailles may allege, to cover the in- 
fraction of these treaties, the thing remains, neverthe- 
less, evident, whilst these two courts are unable to prove 
that the towns of Ostend and Nieuport are not actually 
in the power of France. If their designs are just, or 
agreeable to those treaties, they will doubtless not 

scruple, in the least, to make your high mightinesses 
easy on that head, by openly explaining themselves to 
a quiet and pacific neighbour, and by giving you indis- 
putable proofs of their intentions to fulfil the stipula- 
tions of the said two treaties, with regard to the Nether- 
lands. The king hath so much confidence in the good 
sense, prudence, and friendship of your high mighti- 
nesses, that he makes not the least doubt of your taking 
the most efficacious measures to clear up an affair of 
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such importance; and of your being pleased, in concert 
with his majesty, to watch over the fate of a country, 
whose situation and independence have, for more than 
a century, been regarded as one of the principal sup- 
ports of your liberty and commerce.” It does not 
appear that this remonstrance had the desired effect 
upon the States-General, who were apprehensive of — 
embroiling themselves with an enemy so remarkably 
alert in taking all advantages. ‘The truth is, they were 
not only unprepared for a rupture with France, but 
extremely unwilling to forego the commercial profits 
which they derived from their neutrality. 

The King of Prussia, about this period, began to 
harbour a suspicion that certain other powers longed 
eagerly to enjoy the same respite from the dangers and 
inconveniences of war, and that he ran the risk of bemg 
abandoned by his sole patron and ally, who seemed 
ereatly alarmed at his defeat in Bohemia, and desirous 
of detaching himself from a connexion which might be 
productive of the most disagreeable consequences to his 
continental interest. Stimulated by this opinion, his 
Prussian majesty is said to have written an expostulatory 
letter® to the King of Great Britain, in which he very 
plainly taxes that monarch with having instigated him 
to commence hostilities; and insists upon his remem- 
bering the engagements by which he was so solemnly 
bound. From the strain of this letter, and the Prus-- 
sian’s declaration to the British minister when he first 
set out for Saxony, importing, that he was going to 
fight the King of England’s battles, a notion was gene- 
rally conceived, that these two powers had agreed to 
certain private pacta or conventions, the particulars of 


e' The letter, which was written in French, we have translated for the reader’s 
satisfaction. 

‘¢T am informed that the design of a treaty of neutrality for the electorate of 
Hanover is not yet laid aside. Is it possible that your majesty can have so little 
fortitude and constancy as to be dispirited by a small reverse of fortune? Are 
affairs so ruinous that they cannot be repaired? I hope your majesty will consider 
the step you have made me hazard, and remember that you are the sole cause of 
these misfortunes that now impend over my head. I should never have abandoned 
the alliance of France but for your flattering assurances. I do not now repent of 
the treaty I have concluded with your majesty: but I expect you will not ingloriously 
leave me at the mercy of my enemies, after having brought upon me all the force of 
Europe. I depend upon your adhering to your repeated engagements of the 
twenty-sixth of last month, and that you will listen to no treaty in which I am not 
comprehended.”’ 
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which have not yet transpired. Certain it is,adeclara- cHapP. 
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tion was delivered to the Prussian resident at London, 
which appears to have been calculated as an answer to 
the letter. In that paper the King of Great Britain de- 
clared, that the overtures made by his majesty’s elec- 
toral ministers in Germany, touching the checks re- 
ceived on the Continent, should have no influence on 
his majesty as king; that he saw in the same light as 
before the pernicious effects of the union between the 
courts of Vienna and Versailles, threatening a sub- 
version of the whole system of public liberty, and of 
the mdependence of the European powers: that he 
considered as a fatal consequence of this dangerous 
connexion the cession made by the court of Vienna of 
the ports in the Netherlands to France in such a critical 
situation, and contrary to the faith of the most solemn 
treaties: that whatever might be the success of his arms, 
his majesty was determined to act in constant concert 
with the King of Prussia, in employing the most effi- 
cacious means to frustrate the unjust and oppressive 
designs of their common enemies. He concluded with 
assuring the King of Prussia, that the British crown 
would continue to fulfil, with the greatest punctuality, 
its engagements with his Prussian majesty, and to sup- 
port him with firmness and vigour. Such a representa- 
tion could not fail of being agreeable to a prince who, 
at this juncture, stood in need of an extraordinary cor- 
dial. He knew he could securely depend, not only on 
the good faith of an English ministry, but also on the 
good plight of the British nation, which, like an in- 


V7 


~ dulgent nurse, hath always presented the nipple to her — 


meagre German allies. ‘Those, however, who pretended 
to consider and canvass events without prejudice and 
-prepossession, could not help owning their surprise at 
hearing an alliance stigmatized as pernicious to. the 
system of public liberty, and subversive of the inde- 
pendence of the European powers, as they remembered 
‘that this alliance was the effect of necessity, to which 
the house of Austria was reduced for its own preserva- 
tion; reduced, as its friends and partisans affirm, by 
those very potentates that now reproached her with 
these. connexions. 
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His Britannic majesty was resolved that the King 
of Prussia should have no cause to complain of his in- 
difference, whatever reasons he had to exclaim against 
the convention of Closter-Seven, which he. did not 
scruple to condemn as a very scandalous capitulation, 
as much as he disapproved of the conduct, in con- 
sequence of which, near forty thousand men were so- 
shamefully disarmed, and lost to his cause. Those 
stipulations also met with a very unfavourable re- 
ception in England, where the motions of the allied 
army, in their retreat before the enemy, were very 
freely censured, and some great names exposed to the 
ridicule and contempt of the public. This event, so 
singular in itself, and so important in its consequences, 
attracted the attention of the privy-council, where it 1s 
said to have been canvassed with great warmth and. 
animosity of altercation. ‘The general complained that 
he was restricted by peremptory orders from the regency 
of Hanover; and they were reported to have used re- 
criminations in their defence. In all probability, every 
circumstance of the dispute was not explamed to the 
satisfaction of all parties, inasmuch as that great com- 
mander quitted the harvest of military glory, and, like 
another Cincinnatus, retired to his plough. ‘The con- 
vention of Closter-Seven was equally disagreeable to 
the courts of London and Versailles. ‘The former saw 
the electorate of Hanover left, by this capitulation, at: 


the mercy of the enemy, who had taken possession of 


the whole country, seized the revenues, exacted con- 
tributions, and changed the whole form of government, 
in the name of his most christian majesty; while the 
French army, which had been employed in opposing 
the Hanoverians, was now at liberty to throw their ad- 
ditional force into the scale against the King of Prussia, 
who, at that period, seemed to totter on the verge of 
destruction. On the other hand, the French ministry 
thought their general had granted too favourable terms 
to a body of forces, whom he had cooped up in such 
a manner that, in a little time, they must have sur- 
rendered at discretion. ‘They therefore determined 
either to provoke the Hanoverians by ill usage to an 
infraction of the treaty, or, should that be found 1m- 
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practicable, renounce it as an imperfect convention, 


established without proper authority. Both expedients 
were used without reserve. ‘They were no sooner in- 


formed of the capitulation, than they refused to ac- 
knowledge its validity, except on condition that the 
Hanoverian troops should formally engage to desist. 


from all service against France and. her allies during 


the present war, and be disarmed on their return to 


their own country. At the same time her general, who 


commanded in the electorate, exhausted the country, 


by levying exorbitant contributions, and connived at 
such outrages as degraded his own dignity, and re- 
flected disgrace on the character of his nation. The court 
of London, to make a merit of necessity, affected to 
consider the conventional act as a provisional armistice, 
to pave the way for a negotiation that might terminate 
in a general peace, and proposals were offered for that 
purpose; but the French ministry kept aloof, and seemed 
resolved that the electorate of Hanover should be an- 
nexed to their king’s dominions. At least they were 
bent upon keeping it as a precious depositum, which, 
in the plan of a general pacification, they imagined. 
would counterbalance any advantage that Great Britain 
might obtain in other parts of the world. Had they 
been allowed to keep this deposit, the kingdom of 
Great Britain would have saved about twenty millions 
of money, together with the lives of her best soldiers ; 
and Westphalia would have continued. to enjoy all the 
blessings of security and peace. But the King of Eng- 
land’s tenderness for Hanover was one of the chief 
sources of the misfortunes which befell the electorate. 
He could not bear the thoughts of seeing it, even for a 
season, in the hands of the enemy; and his own senti- 
ments in this particular were reinforced by the pressing 
remonstrances of the Prussian monarch, whom, at this 
juncture, he thought it dangerous to disoblige. Actuated 
by these motives, he was pleased to see the articles of 
the convention so palpably contravened, because the 
violation unbound his hands, and enabled him, con- 
sistently with good faith, to take effectual steps for the 
assistance of his ally, and the recovery of his own do- 
minions. He, therefore, in quality of Elector of Bruns- 
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cHap. wick-Lunenbourg, published a declaration, observing, 
XXVIII. «¢ That his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland 


1757. 


had, on his part, honestly fulfilled all the conditions of 
the convention; but the Duke de Richelieu demanded 
that the troops should enter into an engagement specified 
above, and lay down their arms; although it was ex- 
pressly stipulated in the convention, that they should 
not be regarded as prisoners of war, under which 
quality alone they could be disarmed: that the French 
court pretended to treat the convention as a military 
regulation only; and, indeed, it was originally nothing 
more; but as they had expressly disowned its validity, 
and a negotiation had been actually begun for disarm- 
ing the auxiliaries, upon certain conditions, though the 
French general would never answer categorically, but 
waited always for fresh instructions from Versailles, the 
nature of that act was totally changed, and what was at 
first an agreement between general and general was 
now become a matter of state between the two courts 
of London and Versailles: that, however hard the con- 
ditions of the convention appeared to be for the troops 
of Hanover, his Britannic majesty would have acquiesced 
in them, had not the French glaringly discovered 
their design of totally ruiming his army and his do- 
minions; and, by the most outrageous conduct, freed 
his Britannic majesty from every obligation under which 
he had been laid by the convention: that, in the midst 
of the armistice, the most open hostilities had been 
committed; the castle of Schartzfels had been forcibly 
seized and pillaged, and the garrison made prisoners of 
war; the prisoners made by the French before the con- 
vention had not been restored, according to an express 
article stipulated between the generals, though it had ~ 
been fulfilled on the part of the electorate, by the im- 
mediate release of the French prisoners; the baillies of 
those districts, from which the French troops were ex- 
cluded by mutual agreement, had been summoned, on 
pain of military execution, to appear before the French 
commissary, and compelled to deliver into his hands 
the public revenue; the French had appropriated to 
themselves part of those magazines, which, by express 
agreement, were destined for the use of the electoral 
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troops; and they had seized the houses, revenue, and cuap. 
corn belonging to the King of England in the eityadn 2 
Bremen, in violation of their engagement to consider 1757. _ 
that city as a place absolutely free and neutral. He 
took notice, that they had proceeded to menaces un- 
heard of among civilized people, of burning, sacking, 
and destroying every thing that fell in their way, should 
the least hesitation be made in executing the convention 
according to their interpretation.” Such were the pro- 
fessed considerations that determined his Britannic ma- 
jesty to renounce the agreement which they had violated, 
and have recourse to arms for the relief of his subjects 
and allies. It was in consequence of this determination 
that he conferred the command of his electoral army 
on Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, brother to the duke 
of that name, who had distinguished himself in the 
Prussian army by his great military talents, and was, 
by blood and inclination, as well as interest, supposed 
warmly attached to his Britannic majesty. The truth 
is, the King of Prussia recommended him to this com- 
mand, because he knew he could depend upon his con- 
curring with all his measures, in conducting the opera- 
tions of the British army. The Duke de Richelieu was 
no sooner informed of these particulars, than he sent a 
letter to Prince Ferdinand, specifying “ ‘That although 
for some days he had perceived the Hanoverian troops 
in motion, in order to form themselves into a body, he 
could not imagine the object of these movements was 
to infringe the convention of neutrality which had been 
established between the Duke of Cumberland and him- 
self, as French general; that he was blinded so far by 
his confidence in the good faith of the Elector of Han- 
over, who had signed that convention, as to believe the 
troops were assembled for no other purpose than to be 
distributed into winter quarters, which had been as- 
signed them by the agreement; but his eyes were at 
last opened, by repeated advices which he had received 
from all quarters, importing, that the Hanoverians in- 
tended to infringe those articles which ought to be 
sacred and inviolable: he affirmed, the king his master 
was still willing to give fresh proofs of his moderation, 
and his desire to spare the effusion of human blood; 
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with that view he declared to his serene highness, in 
the name ‘of his most christian majesty, that he per- 
sisted in his resolution of fulfilling exactly all the pomts 


of the.convention, provided they should be equally ob- 


served by the Hanoverian army; but he could not help 
apprising .his serene highness, that if this army should 
take any equivocal step, and still more, should it commit 
any act of hostility, he would then push matters to the 
last extremity, looking upon himself as authorized so 
to do by the rules of war; that he would set fire to all 
palaces, houses, and gardens; sack all the towns and. 
villages, without sparig the most inconsiderable cot- 
tage, and subject the country to all the horrors of war 
and devastation. He conjured his serene highness to 
reflect on these particulars, and begged he would not 
lay him under the necessity of taking steps so contrary 
to his own personal character, as well as to the natural 
humanity of the French nation.” To this letter, which 
was seconded by the Count de Lynar, the Danish am- 
bassador, who had mediated the convention, Prince 
Ferdinand returned a very laconic answer, mtimating 
that he would give the Duke de Richelieu his answer 
in person at the head of his army. At this particular 
juncture, the French general was disposed to abide by 
the original articles of the convention, rather than draw 
upon himself the hostilities of an army which he knew 
to be brave, resolute, and well appointed, and which he 
saw at present animated with an eager desire of wiping 
out the disgrace they had sustained by the capitulation, 
as well as of relieving their country from the grievous 
oppression under which it groaned. | | 

About the latter end of November the Hanoverian 
army was wholly assembled at Stade, under the auspices 
of Prince Ferdinand, who resolved, without delay, to 
drive the French from the electorate, whither they now 
began their march. Part of the enemy’s rear, consist- 
ing of two thousand men, was, in their march back to 
Zell, attacked in the bailiwick of Ebstorff, and entirely 
defeated by General Schuylenbourg; and, in a few days 
after this action, another happened upon the river Aller, 
between two considerable bodies of each army, in which 
the Hanoverians, commanded by General Zastrow, re- 
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mained masters of the field. ‘These petty advantages 


served to encourage the allies, and put them in pos- 
session of Lunenberg, Zell, and part of the Brunswick 
dominions, which the enemy were obliged to abandon. 
The operations of Prince T'erdinand, however, were 
retarded by the resolution and. obstinate perseverance 
of the French officer who commanded the garrison of 
Harbourg. When the Hanoverian troops made them- 
selves masters of the town, he retired into the castle, 
which he held out against a considerable detachment of 


the allied army, by whom .it was invested: at length, 


however, the fortifications. being entirely. demolished, 


he surrendered: upon capitulation: On the sixth day of 
December, Prince Ferdinand began his march towards. 


Zell, where the French army had taken ‘post, under 
the command of the Duke de Richelieu, who,.at the 
approach of the Hanoverians, called in. his advanced 
parties, abandoned several magazines, burned all the 
farm-houses and buildings belonging to the sheep-walks 


of his Britannic majesty, without paying the least regard 


to the representations made by Prince Ferdinand on 
this subject ; reduced the suburbs of Zell to ashes, after 
having allowed his men to plunder the houses, and 
even set fire to the orphan hospital, in which a great 
number of helpless children are said to have: perished. 
One cannot, without horror, reflect upon such brutal 
acts of inhumanity. The French troops, on divers 
occasions, and in different parts of the empire, acted 
tragedies of the same nature, which are not easily re- 
concilable to the character of a nation famed for senti- 
‘ment and civility.. The Hanoverians having advanced 
within a league of Zell, the two armies began to can- 
nonade each other; the French troops, posted on the 
right of the Aller, burned their magazines, and retired 
into the town, where they were so strongly intrenched, 
that Prince Ferdinand could not attempt the river, the 
passes of which were strongly guarded by the enemy. 
At the same time his troops were exposed to great 
hardships from the severity of the weather; he there- 
fore retreated to Ultzen and Lunenbourg, where his 
army was put into winter quarters, and executed several 
small enterprises by detachment, while the French ge- 
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cHAP. neral fixed his head-quarters in the city of Hanover, 

XXVII. his cantonments extending as far as Zell, in the neigh- 

1757. bourhood of which many sharp skirmishes were fought 

from the out-parties with various success. ‘Their imperial 

majesties were no sooner apprised of these transactions, 

which they considered as infractions of the convention, 

than they sent an intimation to the Baron de Steinberg, 

minister from the King of Great Britain as Elector of 

Hanover, that he should appear no more at court to 

confer with their ministers; and that his residing at 

Vienna, as he might easily conceive, could not be very 

agreeable: in consequence of which message he retired, 

after having obtained the necessary passports for his 

departure. The chagrin occasioned at the court of 

Vienna by the Hanoverian army’s having recourse to 

their arms again, was, in some measure, alleviated by 

the certain tidings received from Petersburgh, that the 

czarina had signed her accession in form to the treaty 

between the courts of Vienna, Versailles, and Stockholm. 

Death ofthe Tn closing our account of this year’s transactions on 
Queen of ‘ : 

Poland. the Continent, we may observe, that on the sixteenth 

ieee a «ay of November the Queen of Poland died at Berlin 

sea. of an apoplexy, supposed to be occasioned by the shock 

she received on hearing that the French were totally 

defeated at Rosbach. She was a lady of exemplary 

virtue and piety, whose constitution had been broke 

by grief and anxiety conceived from the distress of her 

own family, as well as from the misery to which she 

saw her people exposed. With respect to the European 

powers that were not actually engaged as principals in 

the war, they seemed industriously to avoid every step 

that might be construed a deviation from the most 

scrupulous neutrality. The States-General proceeded 

with great circumspection, in the middle course, be- 

tween two powerful neighbours, equally jealous and 

formidable; and the King of Spain was gratified for 

his forbearance with a convention settled between him 

and the belligerent powers, implying, that his subjects 

should pursue their commerce at sea without molesta- 

tion, provided they should not transport those articles 

of merchandise which were deemed contraband by all 

nations. The operations at sea during the course of 
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this year, either in Europe or America, were far from cuap. 
being decisive or important. The commerce of Great **V!"- 


Britain sustained considerable damage from the activity 
and success of I'rench privateers, of which a great number 
had been equipped in the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. The Greenwich ship of war, mounted 
with fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, together with a very considerable 
number of trading vessels. On the other hand, the 
English cruisers and privateers acquitted themselves 
with equal vigilance and valour. ‘The Duc d’ Aqui- 
taine, a large ship of fifty guns, was taken in the month 
of June by two British ships of war, after a severe en- 
gagement; and about the same time the Aquilon, of 
nearly the same force, was driven ashore and destroyed 
near Brest, by the Antelope, one of the British cruisers. 
A French frigate of twenty-six guns, called the Eme- 
raude, was taken in the channel, after a warm engage- 
ment, by an English ship of inferior force, under the 
command of Captain Gilchrist, a gallant and alert 
officer, who, in the sequel, signalized himself on divers 
occasions by very extraordinary acts of valour. All the 
sea-officers seemed to be animated with a noble emula- 
tion to distinguish themselves in the service of their 
country, and the spirit descended even to the captains 
of privateers, who, instead of imitating the former com- 
manders of that class, in avoiding ships of force, and 
centering their whole attention in advantageous prizes, 
now encountered the armed ships of the enemy, and 
fought with the most obstinate valour in the pursuit of 
national glory. 
Perhaps history cannot afford a more remarkable in- 
stance of desperate courage than that which was exerted 
in December of the preceding year, by the officers and 
crew of an English privateer, called the Terrible, under 
the command of Captain William Death, equipped with 
twenty-six carriage guns, and manned with two hun- 
dred sailors. On the twenty-third day of the month 
he engaged and made prize of a large French ship from 
St. Domingo, after an obstinate battle, in which he lost 
his own brother and sixteen seamen: then he secured 
with forty men his prize, which contained a valuable 
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cHap. cargo, and directed his course to England; but in a 
XXVIII few days he had the misfortune to fall in with the 
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Vengeance, a privateer of St. Maloes, carrying thirty- 
six large cannon, with a complement of three hundred 
and sixty men. Their first step was to attack the prize, 
which was easily retaken; then the two ships bore down 
upon the Terrible, whose mainmast was shot away by 
the first broadside. Notwithstanding this disaster, the 
Terrible maintained such a furious engagement against 
both as can hardly be paralleled in the annals of Britain. 
The French commander and his second were killed, with 
two-thirds of his company; but the gallant Captain 
Death, with the greater part of his officers and almost 
his whole crew, having met with the same fate, his ship 
was boarded by the enemy, who found no more than 
twenty-six persons alive, sixteen of whom were mutilated 
by the loss of leg or arm, and the other ten grievously 
wounded. The ship itself was so shattered that it could 
scarcely be kept above water, and the whole exhibited 
a scene of blood, horror, and desolation. ‘The victor — 
itself lay like a wreck on the surface; and in this con- 
dition made shift, with great difficulty, to tow the 
Terrible into St. Maloes, where she was not beheld 
without astonishment and terror. ‘This adventure was 
no sooner known in England than a liberal subscription 
was raised for the support of Death’s widow, and that 
part of the crew which survived the engagement. In 
this, and every sea rencounter that happened within 
the present year, the superiority in skill and resolution 
was ascertained to the British mariners; for even when 
they fought against great odds, their courage was gene- 
rally crowned with success. In the month of November 
Captain Lockhart, a young gentleman who had already 
rendered himself a terror to the enemy as commander 
of a small frigate, now added considerably to his re- 
putation, by reducing the Melampe, a French privateer 
of Bayonne, greatly superior to his own ship in number 
of men and weight of metal. This exploit was seconded 
by another of the same nature, in his conquest of an- 


f There was a strange combination of names belonging to this privateer ; the 
Terrible, equipped at Execution-Dock, commanded by Captain Death, whose 
lieutenant was called Devil, and who had one Ghost for surgeon. 
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other French adventurer, called the Countess of Gra- cHap. 
mont; and a third large privateer of Bayonne was taken **VU 
by Captain Saumarez, commander of the Antelope. In 1757. 
a word, the narrow seas were so well guarded, that in 

a little time scarce a French ship durst appear in the 
English channel, which the British traders navigated 
without molestation. 

On the first day of December, the King of Great Session 
Britain opened the session of Parliament with a speech openen: 
from the throne, which seemed calculated to prepare 
the nation for the expense of maintainmg a new war 
on the Continent of Kurope. His majesty graciously 
declared, that it would have given him a most sensible 
pleasure to acquaint them at the opening of the session, 
that his success in carrying on the war had been equal 
to the justice of his cause, and the extent and vigour 
of the measures formed for that purpose. He expressed 
the firmest confidence, that the spirit and bravery of the 
nation, so renowned in all times, which had formerly 
surmounted so many difficulties, were not to be abated 
_ by a few disappointments, which he trusted might be 
retrieved by the blessing of God, and the zeal and ardour 

of his Parliament for his majesty’s honour and the ad- 
vantage of their country. He said it was his determined 
resolution to apply his utmost efforts for the security of 
his kingdoms, and for the recovery and protection of 
the possessions and rights of his crown and subjects 
in America and elsewhere, as well by the strongest 
exertion of his naval force, as by all other methods. 
He signified, that another great object which he had 
at heart was the preservation of the protestant religion 
and the liberties of Europe; and, in that view, to en- 
courage and adhere to his allies. For this cause, he 
assured them, he would decline no inconveniences, and. 
in this cause he earnestly solicited their hearty concur- 
rence and vigorous assistance. He observed, that the 
late signal success in Germany had given a happy turn 
to affairs, which it was incumbent on them to improve; 
and that, in such a critical conjuncture, the eyes of all 
Europe were upon them. He particularly recommended. 
to them, that his good brother and ally the King of 
Prussia might be supported in such a manner as his 
VOL. III. HH 
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magnanimity and active zeal for the common cause 
appeared to deserve. ‘To the Commons he expressed 
his concern, that the large supplies they had already 
granted did not produce all the good fruits they had 
reason to expect; but he had so great a reliance on 
their wisdom, as not to doubt of their perseverance. 
He only desired such supplies as should be necessary 
for the public service, and told them they might de- 
pend upon it that the best and most faithful economy 
should be used. He took notice ‘of that spirit of dis- 
order which had shown itself among the common people 
in some parts of the kingdom; he laid injunctions upon 
them to use their endeavours for discouraging and sup- 
pressing such abuses, and for maintaining the laws and 
lawful authority. He concluded with observing, that 
nothing would so effectually conduce to the defence of 
all that was dear to the nation, as well as to the reducing” 
their enemies to reason, as union and harmony among 
themselves. The time was, when every paragraph of 
this harangue, which the reader will perceive is not — 
remarkable for its elegance and propriety, would have 
been canvassed and impugned by the country party in 
the House of Commons. They would have imputed 
the bad success of the war to the indiscretion of the 
ministry, in taking preposterous measures, and appoint- 
ing commanders unequal to the service. ‘They would 
have inquired in what manner the protestant religion 
was endangered; and, if it was, how it could be pre- 
served or promoted by adhering to allies, who, without 
provocation, had well nigh ruined the first and principal. 
protestant country of the empire. ‘They would have 
started doubts with respect to the late signal success 
in Germany, and hinted that it would only serve to 
protract the burden of a continental war. They would 
have owned that the eyes of all Europe were upon them, 
and drawn this consequence, that it therefore behoved 
them to act with the more delicacy and caution in dis- 
charge of the sacred trust reposed in them by their 
constituents; a trust which their consciences would 
not allow to be faithfully discharged, should they rush 
precipitately into the destructive measures of a rash 
and prodigal ministry, squander away the wealth of the 
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nation, and add to the grievous encumbrances under 
which it groaned, in support of connexions and alliances 
that were equally foreign to her consideration, and per- 
nicious to her interest. ‘Chey would have investigated 
that cause which was so warmly recommended for sup- 
port, and pretended to discover that it was a cause in 
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which Great Britain ought to have had no concern, — 


because it produced a certainty of loss, without the 
least prospect of advantage. ‘They would have varied 
essentially in their opinions of the necessary supplies, 
from the sentiments of those who prepared the estimates, 
and even declared some doubts about the economy to 
be used in managing the national expense; finally, they 
would have represented the impossibility of union be- 
tween the two parties, one of which seemed bent upon 
reducing the other to beggary and contempt. Such 
was the strain that used to flow from an opposition, 
said to consist of disloyalty and disappointed ambition. 
- But that malignant spirit was now happily extinguished. 
The voice of the sovereign was adored as the oracle of 
divinity, and those happy days were now approaching 
that saw the Commons of England pour their treasures, 
in support of a German prince, with such a generous 
hand that posterity will be amazed at their liberality. 


To the speech of his majesty the House of Lords An. 1758. 


returned an address, in such terms of complacency as 
had long distinguished that illustrious assembly. | ‘The 
Commons expressed their approbation and confidence 
with equal ardour, and not one objection was made to 
the form or nature of the address, though one gentle- 
man, equally independent in his mind and fortune, 
took exceptions to some of the measures which had 
been lately pursued. Their complaisance was more 
- substantially specified in the resolutions of the House, 
as soon as the two great committees of supply were 
appointed. They granted for the sea-service of the 
ensuing year sixty thousand men, including fourteen 
thousand eight hundred and forty-five marines ; and 
the standing army, comprehending four thousand in- 
valids, was fixed at fifty-three thousand seven hundred 
and. seventy-seven effective men, commission and non- 


commission officers included. or the neatanense of 
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cap. these forces by sea and land, the charge of guards and 
XXVIII. garrisons at home and abroad, the expense of the 
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ordnance, and in order to make good the sum which 
had been issued by his majesty’s orders in pursuance 
of the address from the Commons, they now allotted 
four millions twenty-two thousand eight hundred and 
seven pounds, seven shillings, and three-pence. ‘Chey 
unanimously granted, as a present supply in the then 
critical exigency, towards enabling his majesty to main- 
tain and keep together the army formed last year in his 
electoral dominions, and then again put in motion, and 
actually employed against the common enemy, in con- 
cert with the King of Prussia, the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds: for the. ordinary of the navy, in- 
cluding half-pay to the sea-officers, they allowed two 
hundred twenty-four thousand four hundred twenty- 
one pounds, five shillings, and eight-pence: towards 
the building and support of the three hospitals for sea- 
men at Gosport, Plymouth, and Greenwich, thirty thou- 
sand pounds: for the reduced officers of the land-forces — 
and marines, pensions to the widows of officers, and 
other such military contingencies, forty thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six pounds, seventeen shillings, 
and eleven-pence: towards building, rebuilding, and 
repairs of his majesty’s ships for the ensuing year, 
the sum of two hundred thousand pounds: for defray- 
ing the charge of two thousand one hundred and twenty 
horse, and nine thousand nine hundred infantry, to- 
gether with the general and staff officers, the officers 
of the hospital and the train of artillery, being the 
troops of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel m the pay of 
Great Britain, for sixty days, together with the subsidy 


for the same time, pursuant to treaty, they assigned 
thirty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty pounds, 


nineteen shillings, and ten-pence three farthings. To 
the Foundling-hospital they gave forty thousand pounds, 
for the maintenance and education of deserted young 
children, as well as for the reception of all such as 
should be presented under a certain age, to be limited 
by the governors and guardians of that charity. Three 
hundred thousand pounds were given towards dis- 
charging the debt of the navy, and two hundred eighty- 
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four thousand eight hundred and two pounds for making CHAP. 
up the deficiency of the grants for the service of the XV: 


preceding year. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was, 
moreover, gratified with the further sum of two hundred 
and three thousand five hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
four shillings, and nine-pence farthing, for the main- 
tenance of his forces, and the remainder of his sub- 
sidy. They granted six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand pounds for enabling his majesty to make good 
his engagements with the King of Prussia, pursuant 
to a convention lately concluded with that potentate. 
For defraying the charge of thirty-eight thousand men 
of the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha, 
and the Count of Buckebourg, together with that of 
general and staff officers actually employed against the 
common enemy, in concert with the King of Prussia, 
from the twenty-eighth day of November in the last, 
to the twenty-fourth of December in the present year 
inclusive, to be issued in advance every two months, 
they allotted the sum of four hundred and sixty-three 
thousand eighty-four pounds, six shillings, and ten- 
pence; and furthermore they granted three hundred 
eighty-six thousand nine hundred and fifteen pounds, 
thirteen shillings, and two-pence, to defray the charges 
of forage, bread-waggons, train of artillery, provisions, 
wood, straw, and all other extraordinary expenses, con- 
tingencies, and losses whatsoever, incurred, or to be 
incurred, on account of his majesty’s army, consisting 
of thirty-eight thousand men, actually employed against 
the common enemy, in concert with the King of Prussia, 
~ from November last to next December inclusive. For 
the extraordinary expenses of the land-forces, and other 

services, incurred in the course of the last year, and not 
provided for by Parliament, they allowed one hundred 
forty-five thousand four hundred and fifty-four pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and one farthing. ‘They provided eight 
hundred thousand pounds to enable his majesty to de- 
fray the like sum raised m pursuance of an act made 
in the last session of Parliament, and charged upon 
the first aids and supplies to be granted in the current 
session. ‘Twenty-six thousand pounds were bestowed 
on the out-pensioners of Chelsea-hospital; above twenty 
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cHaP: thousand for the expense of maintaining the colonies of 
XXVHI- Nova Scotia and Georgia; for reimbursing to the pro- 
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vince of Massachuset’s Bay, and the colony of Con- 
necticut, their expense in furnishing provisions and 
stores to the troops raised by them for his majesty’s 
service, in the campaign of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-six, the sum of forty-one thousand 
one hundred and seventeen pounds, seventeen shillings, 
and six-pence halfpenny; to be applied towards the re- 


_ building of London-bridge, carrying on the works for for- 


tifying and securing the harbour of Milford, and repair-_ 
ing the parish church of St. Margaret, in Westminster, 

they allotted twenty-nine thousand pounds. ‘The Kast 
India company were indulged with twenty thousand 
pounds on account, towards enabling them to detray 
the expense of a military force in their settlements, to 
be maintained by them in lieu of the battalion of his 
majesty’s forces withdrawn from those settlements: the 
sum of ten thousand pounds was given as usual, for 
maintaining and supporting the British forts and — 
settlements on the coast of Africa; and eleven thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty were granted as an aug- 
mentation to the salaries of the judges m the superior 
courts of judicature. They likewise provided one hun- 
dred thousand pounds for defraying the charge of pay 
and clothing to the militia, and advanced eight hundred 
thousand pounds to enable his majesty to defray any 
extraordinary expenses of the war, incurred or to be 
incurred for the service of the current year; and to 
take all such measures as might be necessary to dis- 
appoint or defeat any enterprises or designs of his 
enemies, as the exigency of his affairs might require. 
The whole supplies of this session amounted to the 
enormous sum of ten millions four hundred eighty-six 
thousand four hundred fifty-seven pounds, and one 
penny. Nothmg could so plainly demonstrate the 
implicit confidence which the Parliament at this junc- 
ture reposed in the sovereign and the ministry, as their 
conduct in granting such liberal supplies, great part of 
which were bestowed in favour of our German allies, 
whom the British nation thus generously paid for fight- 
ing their own battles. Besides the sum of one million 
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eight hundred sixty-one thousand eight hundred ninety- 
seven pounds, four shillings, and eight-pence, expressly 
assigned for the support of these continental connexions, 
a sum considerably exceeding the whole of the revenue 
raised in the reign of Charles the Second, and what 
part of the sum granted to the king for extraordinary 
expenses might be applied to the same use, the article 
might not improperly be swelled with the vast expense 
incurred by expeditions to the coast of irance; the 
chief, if not sole, design of which seemed to be a 
diversion. in favour of the nation’s allies in Germany, 
by preventing France from sending such numerous 
armies into that country as it could have spared, had 
not its sea-coasts required a considerable body of forces 
for its defence against the attempts of the English. 
Indeed the partisans of the ministry were at great 
pains to suggest and inculcate a belief, that the war in 
Germany was chiefly supported as a necessary diversion 
in favour of Great Britain and her plantations, which 
would have been exposed to insult and invasion had 
not the enemy’s forces been otherwise employed. But 
the absurdity of this notion will at once appear to those 
who consider, that by this time Great Britain was sole 
mistress of the sea; that the navy of France was 
almost ruined, and her commerce on the ocean quite 
extinguished; that she could not, with the least pro- 
spect of success, hazard any expedition of consequence 
against Great Britain, or any part of her dommions, 
while the ocean was covered with such powerful navies 
belonging to that nation; and that if one third part of 
the money annually ingulfed in the German vortex 
had been employed in augmenting the naval forces 
of England, and those forces properly exerted, not a 
single cruiser would have been able to stir from the 
harbours of France; all her colonies m the West Indies 
would have fallen an easy prey to the arms of Great 
Britain; and thus cut off from the resource of com- 
merce, she must have been content to embrace such 
terms of peace as the victor should have thought proper 
to prescribe. | 

‘The funds established by the committee of ways and 
means, in order to realize those articles of supply, con- 
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CHAP. sisted of the malt-tax, the land-tax, at four shillmgs in 
XXVUT- the pound, sums remaining in the exchequer, produced 
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from the sinking fund, four millions five hundred thou- 


sand pounds to be raised by annuities, at three pounds 
ten shillings per cent. per ann. and five hundred thou- 
sand pounds by a lottery, attended with annuities re- 
deemable by Parliament, after the rate of three pounds — 

er cent. per ann.; these several annuities to be trans- 
ferable at the bank of England, and charged upon a 
fund to be established in this session of Parliament for 
payment thereof, and for which the sinking fund should 
be a collateral security*—one million six hundred and 
six thousand and seventy-six pounds, five shillings, one 
penny, one farthing, issued and applied out of such 
monies as should or might arise from the surpluses, 
excesses, and other revenues composing the sinking 
fund—a tax of one shilling in the pound to be annually 
paid from all salaries, fees, and perquisites of offices and 
employments in Great Britain, and from all pensions 
and other gratuities payable out of any revenues be- 
longing to his majesty in Great Britain, exceeding the 
yearly value of one hundred pounds—an imposition of 
one shilling annually upon every dwelling-house in- 
habited within the kingdom of Great Britain, over and 


s It was enacted, That every person subscribing for five hundred pounds should 
be entitled to four hundred and fifty in annuities, and fifty pounds in lottery tickets, 
and so in proportion for the greater or less sum; that the lottery should consist of 
tickets of the value of ten pounds each, in the proportion not exceeding eight blanks 
to a prize; the blanks to be of the value of six pounds each; the blanks and prizes to 
bear an interest after the rate of three pounds per cent. to commence from the first 
day of January, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine; and that 
the sum of four millions five hundred thousand pounds, to be raised by annuities, 
should bear an interest after the rate of three pounds ten shillings per cent. from the 
fifth day of July, in the present year; which annuities should stand reduced to 
three pounds per cent. after the expiration of twenty-four years, and afterwards be 
redeemable in the whole, or in part, by sums not less than five hundred thousand 
pounds, at one time, six months notice having been first given of such payments 
respectively; that any subscriber might, on or before the twenty-ninth day of April, 
make a deposit of ten pounds per cent. on such sums as he should choose to subscribe 
towards raising these five millions, with the cashiers of the bank, as security. for his 
future payments on the days appointed for that purpose; and the several sums so 
received by the cashiers should be paid into the receipt of the exchequer, to be 
applied from time to time to such services as should then have been voted by the 
House of Commons in this session of Parliament, and not otherwise; that any sub- 
scriber paying the whole or any part of his subscription previous to the days 
appointed for the respective payments should be allowed a discount, at the rate of 
three per cent. from the days of such respective payments to the respective times on 
which such payments were directed to be made, and that all persons who should 
make their full payments on the said lottery should receive their tickets as soon as 
they could be conveniently made out. ‘ 
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above all other duties already chargeable upon them, to cHaP. 
commence from the fifth day of April—an additional **7U" 


tax of six-pence yearly for every window or light in 
every dwelling-house inhabited in Britain which shall 
contain fifteen windows or upwards; a continuation of 
— certain acts near expiring, with respect to the duties 
_ payable on foreign sail-cloth imported into Great 
Britain, the exportation of British gunpowder, the 
securing and encouraging the trade of his majesty’s 
sugar colonies in America, and the empowering the 
importers and proprietors of spirits from the British 
sugar plantations to land them before payment of the 
duties of excise, and to lodge them in warehouses at 
_ their own expense—an annual tax of forty shillings 
for a licence to be taken out by every person trading 
in, selling, or vending gold or silver plate, in lieu of 
the duty of six-pence per ounce on all silver plate, 
made or wrought, or which ought to be touched, as- 
_sayed, or marked in this kingdom, which duty now 
ceased and determined—a cessation of all drawbacks 
payable on the exportation of silver plate—a law pro- 
hibiting all persons from selling, by retail, any sweet. 
or made wines, without having first procured a licence 
for that purpose—and a loan by exchequer bills for 
eight hundred thousand pounds, to be charged on the 
first aids to be granted in the next session of Parlia- 
ment. These provisions amounted to the sum of eleven 
millions seventy-nine thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, six shillings, and ten-pence, ex- 
ceeding the grants in the sum of five hundred ninety- 
three thousand two hundred and sixty-five pounds, 
six shillings, and nine-pence, so that the nation had 
reason to hope that this surplus of above half a million 
would prevent any demand for deficiencies in the next 
session. By these copious grants of the House of 
Commons, whose complaisance knew no bounds, the 
national debt was, at this juncture, swelled to the 
astonishing sum of eighty-seven millions three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and ten 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and ten-pence farthing; a 
loan that would have crushed the national credit. of 
any other state in Christendom. 
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The liberality of the Parliament was like the rock in 
the wilderness, which flowed with the welcome stream 
when touched by the rod of Moses. The present supply 
which the Commons granted for the subsistence of the 
Hanoverian army was, in pursuance of a message from 
his majesty, communicated to the House by Mr. Secre- 
tary Pitt, signifying, that the king had ordered his. 
electoral army to be put again in motion, that it might 
act with vigour against the common enemy, in concert 
with his good brother and ally the King of Prussia; 
that the exhausted and ruined state of the electorate 
having rendered it incapable of maintaining that army, 


until the further necessary charge thereof, as well as 


the more particular measures then concerting for the 
effectual support of his Prussian majesty, could be laid 
before the House, the king, relymg on the constant 
zeal of his faithful Commons for the support of the 
protestant religion and of the liberties of Kurope 
against the dangerous designs of France and her con- 
federates, found himself, in the mean time, under the 
absolute necessity of recommending to the House the 
speedy consideration of such a present supply as might 
enable his majesty, in this critical conjuncture, to subsist 
and keep together the said army. This address was no 
sooner recited by the speaker than it was unanimously 
referred to the committee of supply, who gratified his 
majesty’s wish with an immediate resolution; and, con- 
sidering their generous disposition, doubtless the same 
compliance would have appeared, even though no men- 
tion had been made of the protestant religion, which, 
to men of ordinary penetration, appeared to have no 
natural concern in the present dispute between the 
belligerent powers, although former ministers had often 
violently introduced it into messages and speeches from 
the throne, in order to dazzle the eyes of the populace, 
even while they insulted the understanding of those 
who were capable of exercising their own reason. ‘This 
pretext was worn so threadbare, that, among the sensible 
part of mankind, it could no longer be used without 
incurring contempt and ridicule. In order to persuade 
mankind that the protestant religion was in danger, it 
would have been necessary to specify the designs that 
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were formed against it, as well as the nature of the 


conspiracy, and to descend to particulars properly au- 
thenticated. in that case great part of Europe would 
have been justly alarmed. ‘The States-General of the 
United Provinces, who have made such glorious and 
indefatigable efforts in support of the protestant reli- 
gion, would surely have lent a helping hand towards 
its preservation. The Danes would not have stood 
tamely neutral, and seen the religion they profess ex- 
posed to the rage of such a powerful confederacy. It 
is not to be imagined that the Swedes, who had so 
zealously maintained the purity of the protestant faith, 
would now join an association whose aim was the ruin 
of that religion. It is not credible that even the Hun- 
garians, who profess the same faith, and other pro- 
testant states of the empire, would enter so heartily 
into the interests of those who were bent upon its de- 
struction; or that the Russians would contribute to the 
_aggrandizement of the catholic faith and discipline, 
so opposite to that of the Greek church, which they 
espouse. As, therefore, no particular of such a design 
was explained, no act of oppression towards any pro- 
testant state or society pointed out, except those that 
were exercised by the Protestants themselves; and as 
the court of Vienna repeatedly disavowed any such 
design, in the most solemn manner, the unprejudiced 
part of mankind will be apt to conclude that the cry 
of religion was used, as in former times, to arouse, 
alarm, and inflame; nor did the artifice prove altogether 
unsuccessful. Notwithstanding the general lukewarmth 
of the age in matters of religion, it produced consi- 
derable effect among the fanatic sectaries that swarm 
through the kingdom of England. The leaders of 
those blind enthusiasts, either actuated by the spirit of 
delusion, or desirous of recommending themselves to 
the protection of the higher powers, immediately seized 
the hint, expatiating vehemently on the danger that 
impended over God’s people; and exerting all their 
faculties to impress the belief of a religious war, which 
never fails to exasperate and impel the minds of men 
to such deeds of cruelty and revenge as must discredit 
all religion, and even disgrace humanity. The signal 
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trust and confidence which the Parliament of England 
reposed in the king, at this juncture, was m nothing 
more conspicuous than in leaving to the crown the 
unlimited application of the sum granted for augment- 
ing the salaries of the judges. In the reign of King 
William, when the act of settlement was passed, the 
Parliament, jealous of the influence which the crown 
might acquire over the judges, provided, by an express 
clause of that act, that the commissions of the judges 
should subsist guamdiu se bene gesserint, and that their 
salaries should be established: but now we find a sum 
of money granted for the augmentation of their sala- 
ries, and the crown vested with a discretionary power 
to proportion and apply this augmentation: a stretch 
of complaisance which, how safe soever it may appear 
during the reign of a prince famed for integrity and 
moderation, will perhaps one day be considered as a 
very dangerous accession to the prerogative. 

So fully persuaded were the ministry that the Com- 
mons would cheerfully enable them to pay what sub- 
sidies they might promise to their German allies, that 
on the eleventh of April they concluded a new treaty 
of convention with his Prussian majesty, which, that it 
might have the firmer consistence, and the greater 
authority, was, on the part of Great Britain, transacted 
and signed by almost all the privy counsellors who had 
any share in the administration’. This treaty, which 
was signed at Westminster, imported, ‘‘ That the con- 
tracting powers having mutually resolved to continue 
their etforts for their reciprocal defence and security, 
for the recovery of their possessions, the protection of 
their allies, and the support of the liberties of the Ger- 
manic body, his Britannic majesty had, from these con- 
siderations, determined to grant to his Prussian ma- 
jesty an immediate succour in money, as being the most 
ready and the most efficacious; and their majesties 


h These were, Sir Robert Henley, lord keeper of the great seal; John, Earl of 
Granville, president of the council ; Thomas Holles, Duke of Newcastle, first com- 
missioner of the treasury; Robert, Earl of Holdernesse, one of the principal secre- 
taries of state; Philip, Earl of Hardwicke; and William Pitt, Esq. another of 
the principal secretaries of state. In the name and on the part of his Prussian 
majesty, the Sieurs Dado Henry, Baron of Knyphausen, his privy counsellor of 
embassy, and minister plenipotentiary at the court of London; and Louis Michel, 
his resident and chargé d’affaires. 
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having judged it proper that thereupon a convention 
should be made for declaring and fixing their inten- 
tions upon this head, they had nominated and autho- 
_ rized their respective ministers, who, after having com- 
municated their full powers to one another, agreed to 
the following stipulations: the King of Great Britain 
engaged to pay in the city of London, to such persons 
as should be authorized to receive it by his Prussian 
majesty, the sum of four millions of German crowns, 
amounting to six hundred and seventy thousand pounds 
sterling, to be paid at once, and in one whole sum, 
immediately after the exchange of ratifications, upon 
being demanded by his Prussian majesty. This prince, 
on his part, obliged himself to apply that sum to the 
maintaining and augmenting his forces, which should 
act in the best manner for the good of the common 
cause, and for the purpose of reciprocal defence and 
mutual security, proposed by their said majesties. More- 
_ over the high contracting parties engaged not to con- 
clude any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, nor any 
other sort of convention or agreement, with the powers 
engaged in the present war, but in concert and by 
mutual agreement, wherein both should be nominally 
comprehended. Finally, it was stipulated that this 
convention should be ratified, and the ratifications ex- 
changed on both sides within the term of six weeks, 
to be computed from the day of signing this present 
convention, or sooner if possible.” 

All the resolutions to which the committee of ways 
and means agreed were executed by bills, or clauses in 
bills, which afterwards received the royal sanction. ‘The 
militia still continued to be an object of parliamentary 
care and attention; but the institution was not yet 
heartily embraced, because seemingly discountenanced 
by the remnant of the old ministry, which still main- 
tained a capital place in the late coalition, and indeed 
almost wholly engrossed the distribution of pensions 
and places. [he Commons having presented an ad- 
dress to his majesty with respect to the harbour of 
Milford-haven, a book of plans and estimates for forti- 
fying that harbour was laid before the House, and a 
committee appointed to examine the particulars. “They 
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cHAP. were of opinion that the mouth of the harbour was too 
XXVHI. wide to admit of any fortification, or effectual defence ; 
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but that the passage called Nailand-point, lying higher 
than Hubberstone-road, might be fortified, so as to 
afford safe riding and protection to the trade and 
navy of Great Brita : that, if it should be thought 
proper hereafter to establish a yard and dock for 
building and equipping fleets at Milford, no place 
could, from the situation, nature, soil, and a general 
concurrence of all necessary local circumstances, be 
more fitted for such a design; that if a proper use 
were made of this valuable though long-neglected har- 
bour, the distressful delays, too often embarrassing and 
disappointing the nation in her naval operations, might 
be, in a great measure, happily removed, to the infinite 
relief and enlargement of the kingdom in the means 
of improving its naval force; the necessary progress 
and free execution of which was now so unhappily and 
frequently restrained and frustrated, by the want of a— 
harbour like that of Milford-haven, framed by nature — 
with such local advantages. ‘This report appeared to be 
so well supported by evidence, that a bill was framed, 
and passed into an act, for granting ten thousand pounds 
towards carrying on the works for fortifying and se- 
curing the harbour of Milford in the county of Pem- 
broke. Other laws of national consequence were en- 
acted, in the course of this session, with little or no 
opposition. On the very first day of their sitting, the 
commons received a petition from the mayor, magi- 
strates, merchants, and inhabitants of Liverpool, com- 
plaining of the high price of wheat and other grain; 
expressing their apprehension that it would continue 
to rise, unless the time for the importation of foreign 
corn, duty free, should be prolonged, or some other 
salutary measure taken by Parliament, to prevent dealers 
from engrossing corn; submitting to the wisdom of the 
House a total prohibition of distilling and exporting 
grain while the high price should continue; praying 
they would take the premises into consideration, and 
grant a seasonable relief to the petitioners, by the con- 
tinuance of a free importation, and taking such other 
effectual means to reduce the growing price of corn as 
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to them should seem necessary and expedient. This cmap. 
being an urgent case, that equally interested the hu- *XV™¥- 


manity of the legislature and the manufactures of the 
kingdom, it was deliberated upon and discussed with 
remarkable despatch. In a few days a bill was pre- 
pared, passed through both Houses, and enacted mto 
a law, continuing till the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ber, in the present year, the three acts of last session; 
for prohibiting the exportation of corn; for prohibiting 
the distillation of spirits; and for allowing the importa- 
tion of corn, duty free. A second law was established, 
regulating the price and assize of bread, and subjecting 
to severe penalties those who should be concerned in 
its adulteration. In consequence of certain resolutions 
taken in a committee of the whole House, a bill was 
presented for prohibiting the payment of the bounty 
upon the exportation of corn, unless sold at a lower 
price than is allowed in an act passed in the first year 
of the reign of William and Mary; but this bill, after 
having been read a second time, and committed, was 
neglected, and proved abortive. 


ype. 


In consequence of a motion made by Mr. Grenville, Bills for the 


a humane bill was prepared and brought m for the 
encouragement of seamen employed in the royal navy, 
establishing a regular method for the punctual, fre- 


encourage- 
ment of 
seamen, and 
for explain- 
ing the 


quent, and certain payment of their wages; enabling ™!"# at 


them more easily and readily to remit money for the 
support of their wives and families, and preventing the 
frauds and abuses attending such payments. ‘This bill, 
having passed the Lower House, engaged in a very par- 
ticular manner the attention of the Lords, who, by 
divers messages to the House of Commons, desired 
the attendance of several members. ‘These messages 
being taken into consideration, several precedents were 
recited: a debate arose about their formality, and the 
House unanimously resolved that a message should be 
sent to the Lords, acquainting them that the House 
of Commons, not being sufficiently informed by their 
messages upon what grounds, or for what purposes, 
their lordships desired the House would give leave 
to such of their members as were named in the said 
messages to attend the House of Lords, in order to be 
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cuap. examined upon the second reading of the bill, the 
XXVIII. Commons hoped their lordships would make them ac- 
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quainted with their intention. The Lords, in answer 
to this intimation, gave the Commons to understand, 
that they desired the attendance of the members men- 
tioned in their messages, that they might be examined 
as witnesses upon the second reading of the bill. ‘This _ 
explanation being deemed satisfactory, the members at- 
tended the House of Lords, where they were carefully 
and fully examined, as persons conversant in sea-affairs, 
touching the inconveniences which had formerly at- 
tended the sea-service, as well as the remedies now 
proposed; and the bill having passed through their 
House, though not without warm opposition, was en- 
acted into a law by his majesty’s assent. “The muilitia- 
act, as it passed in the last session, being found upon 
trial defective, Mr. Townshend moved for leave to 
bring in a new bill to explain, amend, and enforce it: 
this was accordingly allowed, prepared, and passed into 
a law; though it did not seem altogether free from 
material objections, some of which were of an alarming 
nature. The power vested by law in tlre crown over 
the militia is even more independent than that which 
it exercises over a standing army; for this last expires 
at the end of the year, if not continued by a new act 
of Parliament ; whereas the militia is subjected to the 
power of the crown for the term of five years, during 
which it may be called out into actual service without 
consent of Parliament, and consequently employed for 
sinister purposes. A commission-officer in the militia 
may be detained, as subject to the articles of war, until 
the crown shall allow the militia to return to their re- 
spective parishes; and thus engaged, he is liable to 
death as a mutineer or deserter, should he refuse to 
appear in arms, and fight in support of the worst mea- 
sures of the worst minister. Several merchants and 
manufacturers of silk offered a petition, representing 
that, in consequence of the act passed in the last session, 
allowing the importation of fine organzine Italian thrown 
silk till the first day of December, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-seven, they had given 
orders to their correspondents abroad to send large 
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quantities of such silk through Germany to Hamburgh 
and Holland, which, in the common course of things, 
might probably have arrived in London before the act 
expired, if their carriage had not been protracted by 
the great rains and inundations in Italy and Germany, 
in the months of August and September last, which 
rendered the roads for many weeks impassable: that 
from unlucky accidents on shore, and storms and con- 
trary winds after the silk was shipped, it could not pos- 
sibly arrive within the time limited by the act; and unless 
it should be admitted to an entry, they, the petitioners, 
would be great sufferers, the manufacturers greatly pre- 
judiced, and the good end and purpose of the act in a 
great measure frustrated: they therefore prayed leave 
to bring in a bill for allowing the introduction of all 
such fine Italian organzined silk as should appear to have 
been shipped in Holland and Hamburgh for London 
on or before the first day of December. ‘The petition 
being referred to a committee, which reported that these 
allegations were true, the House complied with their 
request, and the bill having passed was enacted into a 
law in the usual form. _ A speedy passage was likewise 
granted to the mutiny-bill, and the other annual mea- 
sure for regulating the marine forces, which contained 
nothing new or extraordinary. A committee being 
appointed to inquire what laws were already expired, 
or near expiring, they performed this difficult task 
with indefatigable patience and perseverance ; and, in 
pursuance of their resolutions, three bills were prepared 
and passed into laws, continuing some acts for a certain 
time, and rendering others perpetual '. 


i Among those rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 13th and 14th of Charles 
II. for preventing theft and rapine. An act of the 9th of George I. for punishing 
_ persons going armed in disguise. A clause in the act of the 6th of George II. 
to prevent the breaking down the bank of any river ; and another clause in the said 
act, to prevent the treacherous cutting of hop-binds. Several clauses in an act of 
the 10th of George II. for punishing persons setting on fire any mine, &c. The 
temporary part of the act of the 20th of George 1 E for taking away the hereditary 
jurisdictions of Scotland, relating to the power of appealing to circuit courts. Those 
continued were, I. An act of the 12th of George II. for granting liberty to carry 
sugars, &c. until the twenty-ninth of September, In the year one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four, and to the end of the next session of Parliament. II. An 
act of the 5th of George II. to prevent frauds\ by bankrupts, &c. for the same 
period. III. An act of the 8th of George II. for encouraging the importation of 
naval stores, &c. for the same period. IV. An act of the 19th of George II. for 
preventing frauds in the admeasurement of coals, &c. until June 24, 1759; and to 
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The lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city 


XXVUT. of London, in common council assembled, having drawn 


1758. 
Act for 
repairing 
London- 
bridge. 


up a petition to the House of Commons, alleging that 
the toll upon loaded vessels, or other craft, passing 
through the arches of London-bridge, granted by a 
former act, passed in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty, for improving, widening, and en- 
larging the passage both under and over the said bridge, - 
was altogether precarious and insufficient to defray the 
expense, including that of a temporary wooden bridge 
already erected; and praying that a bill might be pre- 
pared for explaining and rendering that act effectual ; 
a committee was appointed to examine the contents, 
and a bill brought in according to their request. ‘This, 
however, was opposed by a petition from several per- 
sons, owners of barges and other craft navigating the 
river Thames, who affirmed, that if the bill should pass 
into a law as it then stood, it would be extremely 
injurious to the petitioners in particular, and to the 
public in general. ‘These were heard by their counsel 
before the committee, but no report was yet given, 
when the temporary bridge was reduced to ashes. 
Then the mayor, aldermen, and commons of London 
presented another petition, alleging that, in pursuance 
of the powers vested in them by act of Parliament, they 
had already demolished a good number of the houses 
on London-bridge, and directed the rest that were 
standing.to be taken down with all convenient expe- 
dition, that two of the arches might be laid into one 
for the improvement of the navigation ; that they had, 
ata very great expense, erected a temporary wooden 
bridge, to preserve a public passage to and from the 
city, until the great arch should be finished, which 
temporary bridge being consumed by fire, they must 


this was added, a perpetual clause for preventing the stealing or destroying of mad- 
der roots.. V. An act of the 9th of George II. for encouraging the manutacture of 
British sail-cloth until the twenty-ninth of September, one thousand seven hundred. 
and sixty-four. WI. An act of the 4th of George II. granting an allowance upon 
British-made gunpowder, for the same period. VII. An act of the 6th of George LI. 
for encouraging the trade of the sugar colonies, until the twenty-ninth of September, 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-one. And, VIII. so much of the act of the 


‘15th and 16th of George II. to empower the importers of rum, &c.. as relates to 


landing it before the payment of duties, until the twenty-ninth of September, ong 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-four. 
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considerable expense; that the sum necessary for car- 
rying on and completing this great and useful work, 
including the rebuilding of the said temporary bridge, 
was estimated at fourscore thousand pounds; and as 
the improving, widening, and enlarging London-bridge 
was calculated for the general good of the public, for 
the advancement of trade and commerce, and for making 
the navigation upon the river Thames more safe and 
secure; they, therefore, prayed the House to take the 
premises into consideration. ‘This petition being recom- 
mended by his majesty to the consideration of the 
House; was referred to the committee of supply, and 
produced the resolution of granting fifteen thousand 
pounds towards the rebuilding of London-bridge. A 
bill was prepared under the title of an act to improve, 
- widen, and enlarge the passage over and through Lon- 
don-bridge, enforcing the payment of the toll imposed 
upon loaded vessels, which had been found extremely 
burdensome to trade; but this incumbrance was pre- 
vented by another petition of several merchants, trades- 
men, and other inhabitants of the borough of South- 
wark, taking notice of the fifteen thousand pounds 
eranted towards the repair of London-bridge, and, as 
they were informed, intended to make the said bridge 
free for all his majesty’s subjects: they said they hoped 
to partake of this public bounty; but afterwards hearing 
that the bill then depending was confined to the tolls 
formerly granted for repairing the said bridge, they 
represented the hardships which they and. all traders 
- would continue to labour under; they alleged, that the 
~ surveyors and workmen, then employed upon this work, 
had discovered the true principles on which the bridge 


was built; that the foundation of the piers consisted of 


hard durable stone, well cemented together, and now 
as strong and firm as when first built ; that when the 
bridge should be finished, great savings would be made 
in keeping it in repair, from the sums formerly ex- 
pended, on a mistaken opinion that the foundation was 
of wood; that there were very considerable estates ap- 
pointed solely for the repairs of the bridge, which, 


they apprehended, would be sufficient to maintain it 
r12 
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without any toll; or if they should not be thought 
adequate to that purpose, they hoped the. deficiency 
would not be made up by a toll upon trade and com- 
merce, but rather by an imposition on coaches, chariots, 
chaises, and saddle-horses. This remonstrance made 
no impression on the House. ‘The bill. bemg, on a 
motion of Sir John Philips, read a third time, passed 
through both Houses, and obtained the royal assent. 
The interest of the manufactures was also consulted 
in an act encouraging the growth of madder, a plant. 
essentially necessary in dying and printing calicoes, 
which may be raised in England without the least in- 
convenience. It was judged, upon inquiry, that the 
most effectual means to encourage the growth of this 
commodity would be to ascertain the tithe of it, and a 
bill was brought in for that purpose. ‘The rate of the 
tithe was established at five shillings an acre; and it 
was enacted, that this law should continue in force for: 
fourteen years, and to the end of the next session of 
parliament; but wherefore this encouragement was — 
made temporary, it is not easy to determine. The 
laws relating to the poor, though equally numerous 
and oppressive to the subject, having been found de- 
fective, a new clause, relating to the settlement of ser- 
vants and apprentices, was now added to an act passed 
in the twentieth year of the present reign, entitled 
*¢ An act for the better adjusting and more easily re- 
covering of the wages of certain servants, and of certain 
apprentices.” No country in the universe can produce 
so many laws made in behalf of the poor as those that 
are daily accumulating in England; in no other country 
is there so much money raised for their support, by 
private charity as well as public taxation; yet this, as 
much as any country, swarms with vagrant beggars, 
and teems with objects of misery and distress; a sure 
sion either of misconduct in the legislature, or a shaime- 
ful relaxation in the executive part of the civil ad- 
ministration. The scenes of corruption, perjury, riot, 
and intemperance which every election for a member 
of parliament had lately produced, were now grown so 
infamously open and intolerable, and the right of voting 
was rendered so obscure and perplexed, by the pre- 
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tensions and proceedings of all the candidates for Ox- chap. 
fordshire in the last election, that the fundamentals of **Y1 


the constitution seemed to shake, and the very essence 
of Parliaments to be in danger. Actuated by these 
apprehensions, Sir John Philips, a gentleman of Wales, 
who had long distinguished himself in the opposition 
by his courage and independent spirit, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill that should obviate any doubts which 
might arise concerning the election of knights of the 
shire to serve in Parliament for England, and further 
regulate the proceedings of such elections. He was 
accordingly permitted to bring in such a bill, in con- 
junction with Mr. ‘Townshend, Mr. Cornwall, and 
Lords North and Carysfort; and in the usual course, 
the bill being prepared, was enacted’ into a law, under 
the title of “ An act for further explaining the laws 
touching the election of knights of the shire to serve 
in Parliament for that part of Great Britain called 
England.” The preamble specified that though, by 
an act passed in the eighteenth year of the present 
reign, it was provided that no person might vote at 
the election of a knight or knights of a shire within 
England and Wales, without having a freehold estate 
in the county for which he votes of the clear yearly 
value of forty shillings, over and above all rents and 
charges, payable out of or in respect to the same; 
nevertheless, certain persons, who hold their estates by 
copy of court-roll, pretend to a right of voting, and 
have, at certain times, presumed to vote at such elec- 
tions : this act, therefore, ordained, that from and after 
_ the twenty-ninth day of June, in the present year, no 
person who holds his estate by copy of court-roll should 
be entitled thereby to vote at the election of any knight 
or knights of a shire within England or Wales; but 
every such vote should be void, and the person so voting 
should forfeit fifty pounds to any candidate for whom 
such vote should not have been given, and who should 
first sue for the same, to be recovered with full costs, 
by action of debt, in any court of judicature *. So far 


k For the more easy recovery of this forfeit, it was enacted, that thespian in 
such action might only set forth, in the declaration or bill, that the oe ae +8 
indebted to him in the sum of fifty pounds, alleging the offence for which the sul 
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the act, thus procured, may be attended with salutary 
consequences: but, in all probability, the intention of 
its first movers and patrons was not fully answered ; 
inasmuch as no provision was made for putting a stop 
to that spirit of licentiousness, drunkenness, and de- 
bauchery, which prevails at almost every. election, and 
has a very pernicious effect upon the morals of the 
people. | 

Among the bills that miscarried in the course of this 
session, some turned on points of great consequence to 
the community. Lord Barrington, Mr. Thomas Gore, 
and Mr. Charles Townshend, were ordered by the 
House to prepare a bill for the speedy and effectual re- 
cruiting his majesty’s land-forces and marines, which 
was no more than a transcript of the temporary act 
passed in the preceding session under the same title; 
but the majority were averse to its being continued for 
another year, as it was attended with some prejudice to 
the liberty of the subject. Objections of the same 
nature might have been as justly started against another 
bill, for the more effectually manning of his majesty’s 
navy, for preventing desertion, and for the relief and 
encouragement of seamen belonging to ships and ves- 
sels in the service of the merchants. The purport of 
this project was to establish registers or muster-rolls of 
all seamen, fishermen, lightermen, and watermen ; 
obliging ship-masters to leave subscribed lists of their 
respective crews, at offices maintained for that purpose, 
that a certain number of them might be chosen by lot 
for his majesty’s service, in any case of emergency. 
This expedient, however, was rejected, as an unneces- 
sary and ineffectual incumbrance on commerce, which 
would hamper navigation, and, in a little time, diminish 
the number of seamen, of consequence act diametrically 
opposite to the purpose for which it was contrived. 
Numberless frauds having been committed, and inces- 


should be brought, and that the defendant had acted contrary to this act, without 
mentioning the writ of summons to Parliament, or the return thereof; and, upon 
trial of any issue, the plaintiff should not be obliged to prove the writ of summons 
to Parliament, or the return thereof, or any warrant er authority to the sheriff upon 
any such writ: that every such action should be commenced within nine months 
after the fact committed; and that if the plaintiff should discontinue his action, or 
be nonsuited, or have judgment given against him, the defendant should recover 
treble costs. 
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sant lawsuits’ produced, by private and clandestine cuap. 


conveyances, a motion was made, and leave given, to ** 


form a bill for the public registering of all deeds, con- 
veyances, wills, and other incumbrances, that might 
aifect any honours, manors, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, within the kingdom of England, wherein 
public registers were not already appointed by act of 
Parliament: but this measure, so necessary to the ascer- 
tainment and possession of property, met with a violent 
opposition; and was finally dropped, as some people 
imagine, through the influence of those who, perhaps, 
had particular reasons for countenancing the present 
mysterious forms of conveyancing. Such a bill must 
also have been disagreeable and mortifying to the pride 
of those landholders whose estates were incumbered, 
because, in consequence of such a register, every mort- 
gage under which they laboured would be exactly 
known. The next object to which the House con- 
verted its attention was a bill explaining and amending 
a late act for establishing a fish-market in the city of 
Westminster, and preventing scandalous monopolies of 
a few engrossing fishmongers, who imposed exorbitant 
prices on their fish, and, in this particular branch of 
traffic, gave law to above six hundred thousand of their 
fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains was taken to 
render this bill effectual, for putting an end to such 
flagrant imposition. Inquiries. were made, petitions 
read, counsel heard, and alterations proposed : at length 
the bill, having passed through the Lower House, was 
conveyed to the Lords, among whom 1t was suffered to 
expire, on pretence that there was not time sufficient 
to deliberate maturely on the subject. 
The occasion that produced the next bill which mis- 
carried we shall explain, as an incident equally extra- 
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ment in the 
habeas- 


ordinary and interesting. By an act passed in the corpus act. 


preceding session, for recruiting his majesty’s land- 
forces and marines, we have already observed that the 
commissioners thereby appointed were vested with a 
power of judging ultimately whether the persons 
brought before them were such as ought, by the rules 
prescribed in the act, to be impressed into the service: 
for it was expressly provided, that no person so 1m- 
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cHap. pressed by those commissioners should be taken out of 
XXVHI- his majesty’s service by any process, other than for some 


1758. 


criminal accusation. During the recess of Parliament, 
a gentleman having been impressed before the com- 
missioners, and confined in the Savoy, his friends made 
application for a habeas-corpus, which produced some 
hesitation, and indeed an insurmountable difficulty; 
for, according to the act of habeas-corpus, passed in the 
reign of Charles II., this privilege relates only to 
persons committed for criminal or supposed criminal 
matters, and the gentleman did not stand in that pre- 


dicament. Before the question could be determined 


he was discharged, in consequence of an application to 
the secretary at war; but the nature of the case plainly 
pointed out a defect in the act, seemingly of the most 
dangerous consequence to the liberty of the subject. 
In order to remedy this defect, a bill for giving a more 


| speedy relief to the subject, upon the writ of habeas- 


corpus, was prepared, and presented to the House of 
Commons, which formed itself into a committee, and 
made several amendments. It imported, that the several 
provisions made in the aforesaid act, passed in the reign 
of Charles II. for the awarding of writs of habeas-cor- 
pus, in cases of commitment or detainer, for any cri- 
minal or supposed criminal matter, should, in like 
manner, extend to all cases where any person, not 
being committed or detained for any criminal or sup- 
posed criminal matter, should be contined, or restrained 
of his or her liberty, under any colour or pretence what- 
soever: that, upon oath made by such person so con- 
fined or restrained, or by any other on his or her 
behalf, of any actual confinement or restraint, and that 
such confinement or restraint, to the best of the know- 
ledge and belief of the person so applying, was not by 
virtue of any commitment or detainer for any criminal 
or supposed criminal matter, a habeas-corpus, directed 
to the person or persons so confining or restraining the 
party as aforesaid, should be awarded and granted, in 
the same manner as is directed, and under the same 
penalties as are provided, by the said act, in the case of 
persons committed and detained for any criminal or 
supposed criminal matter: that the person or persons 
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before whom the party so confined or restrained should cuap. 
be brought, by virtue of any habeas-corpus granted in **VU1 
the vacation time, under the authority of this act, might 1758. 
and should, within three days after the return made, 
proceed to examine mto the facts contained in such 
return, and into the cause of such confinement and 
restraint; and thereupon either discharge, or bail, or 
remand the parties so brought, as the case should re- 

quire, and as to justice should appertain. The rest of 

the bill related to the return of the writ in three days, 

and the penalties incurred by those who should neglect 

or refuse to make the due return, or to comply with any 

other clause of this regulation. “The Commons seemed 
hearty in rearing up this additional buttress to the li- 

- berty of their fellow-subjects, and passed the bill with 

the most laudable alacrity; but in the House of Lords, 

such a great number of objections was started, that it 

sunk at the second reading, and the judges were ordered 

to prepare a bill for the same purpose, to be laid before 

that House in the next session. 

His majesty having recommended the care of the Scheme in 
Foundling-hospital to the House of Commons, which Te 
cheerfully granted forty thousand pounds for the sup- hospital. 
port of that charity, the growing annual expense of it 
appeared worthy of further consideration, and leave was 
granted to bring in a bill for obliging all the parishes 
of England and Wales to keep registers of all their 
deaths, births, and marriages, that from these a fund 
might be raised towards the support of the said hospital. 

The bill was accordingly prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose; but before the House could 
take the report into consideration, the Parliament was 
prorogued. ‘The proprietors of the privateer called the 
 Antigallican, which had taken a rich French ship home- 

ward bound from China, and carried her into Cadiz, 
where the Spanish government had wrested her by v10- 
lence from the captors, and delivered her to the I rench 
owners, now presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, complaining of this interposition as an act of par- 
tiality and injustice ; representing the great expense at 
which the privateer had been equipped, the legality of 
the capture, the loss and hardships which they the peti- 
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cuAp. tioners had sustained, and imploring such relief as the 
XXVIII. Eouse should think requisite. Though these allegations 
1758. Were supported by a species of evidence that seemed 
strong and convincing, and it might be thought mcum- 
bent on the Parliament to vindicate the honour of the na- 
tion, when thus insulted by a foreign power, the House, 
upon this occasion, treated the petition with the most 
mortifying neglect, either giving little credit to the 
assertions it contained, or unwilling to take any step 
which might, at this juncture, embroil the nation with 
the court. of Spain on such a frivolous subject. ‘True 
it is, the Spanish government alleged, in their own jus- 
tification, that the prize was taken under the guns of — 
Corunna, insomuch that the shot fired by the privateer 
entered that place, and damaged some houses : but this _ 
allegation was never properly sustained, and the prize 
was certainly condemned as legal by the court of Admi- 

ralty at Gibraltar. 
Proceed- As we have already given a detail of the trial of Sir 
ingsrelative John Mordaunt, itwill be unnecessary to recapitulate any 
cancom- circumstances of that affair, except such as relate to its 
rail connexion with the proceedings in Parliament. In the 
beginning of this’ session, Lord Barrington, as secretary 
at war, informed the House, by his majesty’s command, 
that Lieutenant-General Sir John Mordaunt, a member 
of that House, was in arrest for disobedience of his ma- 
jesty’s orders, while employed on the late expedition to 
the coast of France. ‘The Commons immediately re- 
solved, that an address should be presented to his ma- 
jesty, returning him the thanks of this House for his 
gracious message of that day, in the communication he 
had been pleased to make of the reason for putting 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Mordaunt in arrest. 
Among the various objects of commerce that employed 
the attention of the House, one of the most consider- 
able was the. trade to the coast of Africa, for the pro- 
tection of which an annual sum had been granted for 
some years, to be expended in the maintenance and re- 
pairs of castles and factories. While a committee was 
employed in perusing the accounts relating to the sum 
granted in the preceding session for this purpose, a peti-_ 
tion from the committee of the African company, recom- 
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mended in a message from his majesty, was presented 
to the House, solicitig further assistance for the ensu- 
ing year. In the mean time, a remonstrance was offered 
by certain planters and merchants interested in trading 

oe ° ° ° o 
to the British sugar colonies in America, alleging that 
the price of negroes was greatly advanced since the forts 
and settlements on the coast of Africa had been under 
the direction of the committee of the company of mer- 
chants trading to that coast ; a circumstance that greatly 
distressed and alarmed the petitioners, prevented the 
cultivation of the British colonies, and was a great de- 
triment to the trade and navigation of the kingdom: 
that this misfortune, they believed, was in some measure 
owing to the rumous state and condition of the forts 
and settlements : that, in their opinion, the most effectual 
method for maintaining the interest of that trade on a 
respectable footing, next to that of an incorporated 
joint-stock company, would be putting those forts and 
settiements under the sole direction of the commis- 
sioners for trade and plantations : that the preservation 
or ruin of the American sugar colonies went hand in 
hand with that of the slave trade to Africa: that by an 
act passed in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty, for extending and improving this trade, the British 
subjects were debarred from logding their slaves and 
merchandise in the forts and settlements on the coast : 
they, therefore, prayed that this part of the act might 
be repealed : that all commanders of British and Ame- 
rican vessels, free merchants, and all other his majesty’s 
subjects, who were settled, or might at any time there- 
after settle in Africa, should have free liberty, from 
sunrise to sunset, to enter the forts and settlements, 
and to deposit their goods and merchandise in the ware- 
houses thereunto belonging; to secure their slaves or 
other purchases without paying any consideration for 
the same; but the slaves to be victualled at the pro- 
per cost and charge of their respective owners. The 
House, having taken this petition into consideration, 
inquired into the proceedings of the company, and re- 
vised the act for extending and improving the trade to 
Africa, resolved, that the committee of the African 
company had faithfully discharged the trust reposed in 
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them, and granted ten thousand pounds for maintain- 
ing the British forts and settlements in that part of the 
world. The enemy were perfectly well acquainted with 
the weakness of the British castles on the coast of 
Africa; and had they known as well how to execute 
with spirit as to plan with sagacity, the attempt which, 
in the course of the preceding year, they made upon 
the principal British forts in Guinea would have suc- 
ceeded, and all the other settlements would have fallen 
into their hands without opposition '. 

The longest and warmest debate which was main- 
tained in the course of this session arose from a motion 
for leave to bring in a bill for shortening the term and 
duration of future Parliaments; a measure truly pa- 
triotic, against which no substantial argument could be 
produced, although the motion was rejected by the ma- 
jority, on pretence that, whilst the nation was engaged 
in such a dangerous and expensive war, it would be im- 
proper to think of introducing such an alteration in the 
form of government. Reasons of equal strength and 
solidity will never be wanting to the patrons and mini- 
sters of corruption and venality. The alteration proposed 
was nothing less than removing and annulling an en- 
croachment which had been made on the constitution : 
it might have been effected without the least pang or 
convulsion, to the general satisfaction of the nation: 
far from being unreasonable at this juncture, it would 
have enhanced the national reputation abroad, and ren- 
dered the war more formidable to the enemies of Great 
Britain, by convincing them that it was supported by 
a ministry and Parliament who stood upon such good 
terms with the people. Indeed, a quick succession of 


1 Robert Hunter Morris represented, in a petition to the House, that as no salt 
was made in the British colonies in America, they were obliged to depend upon a 
precarious supply of that commodity from foreigners ; he, therefore, offered to under- 
take the making of marine salt, at a moderate price, in one of those colonies, at his 
own risk and charge, provided he could be secured in the enjoyment of the profits 
which the works might produce, for such a term of years as might seem to the House 
a proper and adequate compensation for so great an undertaking. The petition was 
ordered to lie upon the table; afterwards read, and referred to a committee, which, © 
however, made no report.—A circumstance not easily accounted for, unless we sup- 
pose the House of Commons were of opinion that such an enterprise might contribute 
towards rendering our colonies too independent of their mother country. Equally 
unaccountable was the miscarriage of another bill, brought in for regulating the man- 
ner of licensing alehouses, which was read for the first time ; but when a motion was 
made for a second reading, the question was put, and it passed in the negative. 
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Parliaments might have disconcerted, and perhaps ex- _cHap. 
pelled, that spirit of confidence and generosity which XV"! 


now so remarkably espoused and gratified the sovereign’s 
predilection for the interest of Hanover. Other com- 
mittees were established, to inquire into the expense 
incurred by new lines and fortifications raised at Gib- 
raltar; to examine the original standards of weights and 
measures used in England, consider the laws relating 
to them, and report their observations, together with 
their opinion of the most effectual means for ascertaining 
and enforcing uniform standards to be used for the 
future. ‘The Commons were perfectly satisfied with 
the new works which had been raised at Gibraltar; and 
with respect to the weights and measures, the com- 
mittee agreed to certain resolutions, but no further pro- 
gress was made in this inquiry, except an order for 
printing these resolutions, with the appendix; however, 
as the boxes containing the standards were ordered to 
be locked up by the clerk of the House, in all probabi- 
lity their intention was to proceed on this subject in 
some future session. On the ninth day of June, sundry 
bills received the royal assent by commission, his majesty 
being indisposed; and on the twentieth day of the same 
month, the lords commissioners closed the session with 
a speech to both Houses, expressing his majesty’s deep 
sense of their loyalty and good affection, demonstrated 
in their late proceedings, im their zeal for his honour 
and real interests in all parts, mm their earnestness to 
surmount every difficulty, in their ardour to maintain 
the war with the utmost vigour; proofs which must 
convince mankind that the ancient spirit of the British 
nation still subsisted in its full force. They were given to 
understand that the king had taken all such measures as 
appeared the most conducive to the accomplishment of 
their public-spirited views and wishes; that with their 
assistance, crowned by the blessing of God upon the 
conduct and bravery of the combined army, his majesty 
had been enabled, not only to deliver his dominions in 
Germany from the oppressions and devastations of the 
French, but also to push his advantages on this side the 
Rhine; that he had cemented the union between: him 
and his good brother the King of Prussia, by new en- 
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cagements; that the British fleets and armies were now 
actually employed in such expeditions as appeared likely 
to annoy the enemy in the most sensible manner, and 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of these king- 
doms; in particular, to preserve the British rights and 
possessions in America, and to make France feel, in 
those parts, the real strength and importance of Great 
Britain. ‘The Commons were thanked for the ample — 
supplies which they had so freelyand unanimously given, 
and assured on the part of his majesty that they should 
be managed with the most frugal economy. ‘They were 
desired, in consequence of the king’s earnest recom- 
mendation, to promote harmony and good agreement 
amongst his faithful subjects; to make the people ac- 
quainted with the rectitude and purity of his intentions 
and measures, and to exert themselves in maintaining 
the peace and good order of the country, by enforcing 
obedience to the laws and lawful authority. 

Never, surely, had any sovereign more reason to be 
pleased with the conduct of his ministers, and the spirit 
of his people. The whole nation reposed the most un- 
bounded confidence in the courage and discretion. as 
well as in the integrity of the minister, who seemed 
eager upon prosecuting the war with’ such vigour and 
activity as appeared almost unexampled in the annals of 
Great Britain. New levies were made, new ships put 
in commission, fresh expeditions undertaken, and fresh 
conquests projected. Such was the credit of the admi- 
nistration, that people subscribed to the government 
loans with surprising eagerness. An unusual spirit of 
enterprise and resolution seemed to inspire all the indi- 
viduals that constituted the army and navy; and the 
passion for military fame diffused itself through all ranks 
in the civil department of life, even to the very dregs 
of the populace: such a remarkable change from imdo- 
lence to activity, from indifference to zeal, from timorous 
caution to fearless execution, was effected by the influ- 
ence and example of an intelligent and intrepid minister, 
who, chagrined at the inactivity and disgraces of the 
preceding campaign, had, on a very solemn occasion, 
lately declared his belief that there was a determined 
resolution, both in the naval and military commanders, 
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against any vigorous exertion of the national power in crap. 
the service of the country. He affirmed, that though) =e 


his majesty appeared ready to embrace every measure 
proposed by his ministers for the honour and interest of 
his British dominions, yet scarce a man could be found 
with whom the execution of any one plan in which there 
was the least appearance of any danger could with con- 
fidence be trusted. He particularized the inactivity of 
one general in North America, from whose abilities and 
personal bravery the nation had conceived great expect- 
ations: he complained that this noble commander had 
expressed the most contemptuous disregard for the civil 
power from which he derived his authority, by neglect- 
ing to transmit, for a considerable length of time, any 
other advice of his proceedings but what appeared on a 
written scrap of paper: he observed that, with a force 
by land and sea greater than ever the nation had here- 
tofore maintamed, with a king and ministry ardently 
desirous of redeeming her glory, succouring her allies, 


and promoting her true interest, a shameful dislike to 


the service every where prevailed, and few seemed 
affected with any other zeal than that of aspiring to the 
highest posts, and grasping the largest salaries. The 
censure levelled at the commander in America was 
founded on mistake: the inactivity of that noble lord 
was not more disappointing to the ministry than dis- 
agreeable to his own inclination. He used his utmost 
endeavours to answer the expectation of the public, 
but his hands were effectually tied by an absolute im- 
possibility of success, and his conduct stood justified m 
the eyes of his sovereign. A particular and accurate 
detail of his proceedings he transmitted through a chan- 
nel which he imagined would have directly conveyed it 
to the foot of the throne; but the packet was said to 
have been purposely intercepted and suppressed. Per- 
haps he was not altogether excusable for having cor- 
responded so slightly with the secretary of state; but he 
_ was said to have gone abroad in full persuasion that the 
ministry would be changed, and therefore his assiduities 
were principally directed to the great personage who, 
in that case, would have superintended and directed all 
the operations of the army. All sorts of military pre- 
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parations m founderies, docks, arsenals, raising and: 
exercising troops, and victualling transports, were now 
carried on with such diligence and despatch as seemed 
to promise an exertion that would soon obliterate the 
disagreeable remembrance of past disgrace. ‘Ihe begin- 
ning of the year was, however, a. little clouded by a 
general concern for the death of his majesty’s third 
daughter, the Princess Caroline, a lady of the most 
exemplary virtue and amiable character, who died at the 


_age of forty-five, sincerely regretted as a pattern of un- 


Sea engage- 
ments off 
Cape Fran- 
cois. 
Remark- 
able success 
of Captain 
Forrest. 


affected piety and unbounded benevolence. 

The British cruisers kept the sea during all the 
severity of winter, in order to protect the commerce of 
the kingdom, and annoy that of the enemy. ‘They 
exerted themselves with such activity, and their vigi- 
lance was attended with such success, that a great num- 
ber of prizes were taken, and the trade of France almost 
totally extinguished. A very gallant exploit was achieved 
by one Captain Bray, commander of the Adventure, a 
small armed vessel, in the government service: falling 
in with the Machault, a large privateer of Dunkirk, 
near Dungeness, he ran her aboard, fastened her bolt- 
sprit to his capstan, and, after a warm engagement, com- 
pelled her commander to submit. A French frigate of 
thirty-six guns was taken by Captain Parker, in a new 
fire-ship of inferior force. Divers privateers of the 
enemy were sunk, burned, or taken, and a great number 
of merchant-ships fell into the hands of the English. 
Nor was the success of the British ships of war confined 
to the English channel. At this period the board of 
Admiralty received information from Admiral Cotes, 
in Jamaica, of an action which happened off the island 
of Hispaniola, in the month of October of the preceding 
year, between three English ‘ships of war and a French 
squadron. Captain Forrest, an officer of distinguished 
merit in the service, had, in the ship Augusta, sailed 
from Port Royal in Jamaica, accompanied by the Dread- 
nought and Edinburgh, under the command of the 
Captains Suckling and Langdon. He was ordered to 
cruise off Cape Francois, and this service he literally 
performed in the face of the French squadron under 
Kersin, lately arrived at that place from the coast of 
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s\frica. The commander, piqued at seeing himself thus 
insulted by an inferior armament, resolved to come forth 
and give them battle; and, that he might either take 
them or at least drive them out of the seas, so as to 
afford a free passage to a great number of merchant- 
ships then lying at the Cape, bound for Kurope, he took 
every precaution which he thought necessary to ensure 
success. He reinforced his squadron with some store- 
ships, mounted with guns, and armed for the occasion, 
and supplied the deficiency in his complements by 
taking on board seamen from the merchant-ships, and 
soldiers from the garrison. Thus prepared, he weighed 
anchor, and stood out to sea, having under his com- 
mand four large ships of the line, and three stout fri- 
gates. ‘hey were no sooner perceived advancing, than 
Captain Forrest held a short council with his two cap- 
tains. ‘Gentlemen (said he), you know our own 
strength, and see that of the enemy: shall we give them 
battle?”. ‘They replying in the affirmative, he added, 
«Then fight them we will, there is no time to be lost: 
return to your ships, and get them ready for engaging.” 
After this laconic consultation among these three gal- 
lant officers, they bore down upon the French squadron 
without further hesitation, and between three and four 
in the afternoon the action began with great 1mpetuosity. 
The enemy exerted themselves with uncommon spirit, 
conscious that their honour was peculiarly at stake, and 
that they fought in sight, as it were, of their own coast, 
which was lined with people, expecting to see them re- 
turn in triumph. But notwithstanding all their endea- 
vours, their commodore, after having sustained a severe 
engagement, that lasted two hours and a half, found his 
ship in such a shattered condition that he made a signal 
for one of his frigates to come and tow him out of the 
line. His example was followed by the rest of his 
squadron, which, by this assistance, with the favour of 
the land breeze, and the approach of night, made shift 
- to accomplish their escape from the three British ships, 
which were too much disabled in their masts and rigging 
to prosecute their victory. One of the French squa- 
dron was rendered altogether unserviceable for action : 
their loss in men amounted to three hundred killed, 
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CHAP. and as many wounded; whereas that of the English 
XXVIII. gid not much exceed one third of this number. Never- 


1757- 


theless, they were so much damaged that, being unable 
to keep the sea, they returned to Jamaica, and the 
French commodore seized the opportunity of sailmg 
with a great convoy for Europe. ‘The courage of Cap- 
tain Forrest was not more conspicuous in his engage- 
ment with the French squadron near Cape Frangois, — 
than his conduct and sagacity in a subsequent adven- 
ture near Port-au-Prince, a French harbour, situated at 
the bottom of a bay on the western part of Hispaniola, 
behind the small island of Gonave. After M. de Kersin 
had taken his departure from Cape Francois for Ku- 
rope, Admiral Cotes, beating up to windward from 
Port Royal in Jamaica, with three ships of the line, re- 
ceived intelligence that there was a French fleet at Port- 
au-Prince ready to sail on their return to Europe: 
Captain Forrest then presented the admiral with a plan 
for an attack on this place, and urged it earnestly. 
This, however, was declined, and Captain Forrest di- 
rected to cruise off the island Gonave for two days only, 
the admiral enjoining him to return at the expiration 
of the time, and rejoin the squadron at Cape Nicholas. 
Accordingly, Captain Forrest, in the Augusta, pro- 
ceeded up the bay, between the island Gonave and Hi- 
spaniola, with a view to execute a plan which he had 
himself projected. Next day, in the afternoon, though 
he perceived two sloops, he forbore chasing, that he 
might not risk a discovery: for the same purpose he 
hoisted Dutch colours, and disguised his ship with tar- 
paulins. At five in the afternoon he discovered seven 
sail of ships steering to the westward, and hauled from 
them, to avoid suspicion; but at the approach of night 


gave chase with all the sail he could carry. About ten 


he perceived two sail, one of which fired a gun, and the 
other made the best of her way for Leoganne, another 
harbour in the bay. At this period Captain Forrest 
reckoned eight sail to leeward, near another port called 
Petit Goave: coming up with the ship which had fired 
the gun, she submitted without opposition, after he had 
hailed, and told her captain what he was, produced two 
of his largest cannon, and threatened to sink her if she 
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should give the least alarm. He forthwith shifted the cmap. 
prisoners from this prize, and placed on board of her *XVUL 


five-and-thirty of his own crew, with orders to stand for 
Petit Goave, and intercept any of the fleet that might 
attempt to reach that harbour. Then he made sail after 
the rest, and in the dawn of the morning, finding him- 
self in the middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them 
_all im their turns, as he could bring his guns to bear: 
they returned the fire for some time; at length the Mar- 
guerite, the Solide, and the Theodore, struck their 
colours. These being secured, were afterwards used in 
taking the Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the Bril- 
liant also submitted; and the Mars made sail, in hopes 
of escaping; but the Augusta coming up with her 
about noon, she likewise fell into the hands of the victor. 
Thus, by a well-conducted stratagem, a whole fleet of 
-nine sail were taken by a single ship, in the neighbour- 
hood of four or five harbours, in any one of which they 
would have found immediate shelter and security. The 
prizes, which happened to be richly laden, were safely 
conveyed to Jamaica, and there sold at public auction, 
for the benefit of the captors, who may safely challenge 
history to produce such another instance of success. 


1758. 


The ministry having determined to make vigorous French 


efforts against the enemy in North America, Admira 


evacuate 
Embden. 


Boscawen was vested with the command of the fleet Success of 
destined for that service, and sailed from St. Helen’s erm 
on the nineteenth day of February, when the Invincible, French 
of seventy-four guns, one of the best ships that con- driven 


stituted his squadron, ran aground, and perished ; but ashore in 


Basques, 


her men, stores, and artillery, were saved. In the roaa. 


course of the succeeding month, Sir Edward Hawke 
steered into the Bay of Biscay with another squadron, 
in order to intercept any supplies from France designed 
for Cape Breton or Canada; and about the same time 
the town of Embden, belonging to his Prussian ma- 
jesty, which had fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
was suddenly retrieved by the conduct of Commodore 
Holmes, stationed on that coast, who sent up two of his 
small ships to anchor in the river between Knock and 
the city. The garrison, amounting to three thousand 


seven hundred men, finding themselves thus cut off 
KK2 
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cuHaP. from all communication with the country below, aban- 
XXVIII. doned the place with great precipitation, and some of 


1758. 


their baggage being sent off by water, was taken by the 
boats which the commodore armed for that purpose. 
It was in the same month that the Admiralty received 
advice of another advantage by sea, which had been 
gained by Admiral Osborne, while he cruised between 
Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, on the coast of Spain. 
On the twenty-eighth day of March he fell in with a 
French squadron, commanded by the Marquis du 
Quesne, consisting of four ships, namely, the Fou- 
droyant, of eighty guns, the Orphée, of sixty-four, the 
Oriflamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade frigate, of twenty- 
four, in their passage from Toulon to reinforce M. de 
la Clue, who had for some time been blocked up by 
Admiral Osborne in the harbour of Carthagena. The 
enemy no sooner perceived the English squadron than 
they dispersed, and steered different courses ; then Mr. 
Osborne detached divers ships in pursuit of each, while 
he himself, with the body of his fleet, stood off for the 
bay of Carthagena, to watch the motions of the French 
squadron which lay there at anchor. About seven in 
the evening, the Orphée, having on board five hundred 
men, struck to Captain Storr, in the Revenge, who lost 
the calf of one leg in the engagement, during which he 
was sustained by the ships Berwick and Preston. ‘The 
Monmouth, of sixty-four guns, commanded by Captain 
Gardner, engaged the Foudroyant, one of the largest — 
ships in the French navy, mounted with fourscore can- 
non, ‘and containing eight hundred men, under the 
direction of the Marquis du Quesne. The action was 
maintained with great fury on both sides, and the gal- 
lant Captain Gardner lost his life: nevertheless the 
fight was continued with unabating vigour by his lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Carkett, and the Foudroyant disabled in 
such a manner that her commander struck as soon as 
the other English ships, the Swiftsure and the Hamp- 
ton-court, appeared. This mortifying step, however, 
he did not take until he saw his ship lie like a wreck 
upon the water, and the decks covered with carnage. 
The Oriflamme was driven on shore under the castle of 
Aiglos, by the ships Montague and Monarque, com- 
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manded by the Captains Rowley and Montague, who cuap. 
could not complete their destruction without violating *XV'U. 


the neutrality of Spain. As for the Pleiade frigate, 
she made her escape by being a prime sailer. This was 
a severe stroke upon the enemy, who not only lost two 
of their capital ships, but saw them added to the navy 
of Great Britain; and the disaster was followed: close 
by another, which they could not help feeling with 
equal sensibility of mortification and chagrin. In the 
beginning of April, Sir Edward Hawke, steering with 
his squadron into Basque-road, on the coast of Poictou, 
discovered off the isle of Aix a French fleet at anchor, 
consisting of five ships of the Ime, with six frigates, and 
forty transports, having on board three thousand troops, 
and a large quantity of stores and provisions intended 
as a supply for their settlements in North America. 
They no sooner saw the English admiral advancing 
than they began to slip their cables, and fly in the 
utmost confusion. Some of them escaped by sea, but 
a great number ran into shoal water, where they could 
not be pursued; and next morning they appeared 
aground, lying on their broadsides. Sir Edward Hawke, 
who had rode all night at anchor abreast of the isle of 
Aix, furnished the ships Intrepid and Medway with 
trusty pilots, and sent them farther in when the flood 
began to make, with orders to sound ahead, that he 
might. know whether there was any possibility of at- 
tacking the enemy; but the want of a sufficient depth 
of water rendered the scheme impracticable. In the 
mean time, the French threw overboard their cannon, 
stores, and ballast ; and boats and launches from Roche- 
fort were employed in carrying out warps, to drag their 
ships through the soft mud, as soon as they should be 
_ water-borne by the flowing tide. By these means their 
large ships of war, and many of their transports, escaped 
into the river Charente; but their loading was lost, and 
the end of their equipment totally defeated. Another 
convoy of merchant-ships, under the protection of three 
frigates, Sir Edward Hawke, a few days before, had 
chased into the harbour of St. Martin’s in the isle of 
Rhé, where they still remained, waiting an opportunity 
for hazarding a second departure: a third, consisting 
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of twelve sail, bound from Bourdeaux to Quebec, under 
convoy of a frigate and armed vessel, was encountered 
at sea by one British ship of the line and two fire-ships, 
which took the frigate and armed vessel, and two of 
the convoy afterwards met with the same fate ; but this 
advantage was overbalanced by the loss of Captain 
James Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ship, a 
brave accomplished officer, who, in an unequal combat 
with the enemy, refused to quit the deck, even when he 
was disabled, and fell gloriously, covered with wounds, 
exhorting the people, with his latest breath, to continue 
the engagement while the ship could swim, and acquit 
themselves with honour in the service of their country. 

On the twenty-ninth day of May the Raisonnable, a 
French ship of the line, mounted with sixty-four can- 
non, having on board six hundred and thirty men, 
commanded by the Prince de Mombazon, Chevalier 
de Rohan, was, in her passage from Port l’Orient to 
Brest, attacked by Captain Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, 
of seventy guns, and taken after an obstinate engage- 
ment, in which one hundred and sixty men of the 
prince’s complement were killed or wounded, and he 
sustained great damage in his hull, sails, and rigging. 
These successes were moreover chequered by the tidings 
of a lamentable disaster that befell the ship Prince 
George, of eighty guns, commanded by Rear- Admiral 
Broderick, in his passage to the Mediterranean. On 
the thirteenth day of April, between one and two in 
the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in the fore part 
of the ship, and raged with such fury that, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the officers and men for 
several hours, the flames increased, and the ship being 
consumed to the water’s edge, the remnant sunk about 
six o’clock in the evening. ‘The horror and consterna- 
tion of such a scene are not easily described. When 
all endeavours proved fruitless, and no hope of pre- 
serving the ship remained, the barge was hoisted out 
for the preservation of the admiral, who entered it ac- 
cordingly ; but all distinction of persons being now — 
abolished, the seamen rushed into it in such crowds 
that in a few moments it overset. The admiral, fore- 
seeing that this would be the case, stripped off his 
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clothes, and committing himself to the mercy of the 
waves, was saved by the boat of a merchant-ship, after 
he had sustained himself in the sea a full hour by swim- 
ming. Captain Payton, who was the second in com- 
mand, remained upon the quarter-deck as long as it 
was possible to keep that station, and then, descending 
by the stern ladder, had the good fortune to be taken 
into a boat belonging to the Alderney sloop. ‘The 
hull of the ship, masts, and rigging, were now in a 
blaze, bursting tremendously in several parts through 
horrid clouds of smoke; nothing was heard but the 
crackling of the flames, mingled with the dismal cries 
of terror and distraction ; nothing was seen but acts 
of frenzy and desperation. The miserable wretches, 
affrighted at the horrors of such a conflagration, sought 
a fate less dreadful, by plunging into the sea, and about 
three hundred men’ were preserved by the boats be- 
longing to some ships that accompanied the admiral in 
his voyage, but five hundred perished in the ocean. 
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The King of Great Britain being determined to re- Descent at 


new his attempt upon the coast of France, ordered a 
very formidable armament to be equipped for that pur- 


pose. Two powerful squadrons by sea were destined. 


for the service of this expedition: the first, consisting 
of eleven great ships, was commanded by Lord Anson 
and Sir Edward Hawke; the other, composed of four 
ships of the line, seven frigates, six sloops, two fire- 
ships, two bombs, ten cutters, twenty tenders, ten store- 
ships, and one hundred transports, was put under the 
direction of Commodore Howe, who had signalized 
himself by his gallantry and conduct in the course of 
the last fruitless expedition. ‘The plan of a descent 
upon France having been adopted by the ministry, a 
body of troops, consisting of sixteen regiments, nine 
troops of light horse, and six thousand marines, was 
assembled for the execution of this design, and em- 


barked under the command of the Duke of Marl- 


borough; a nobleman who, though he did not inherit. 


all the military genius of his orandfather, yet far ex- 
celled him in the amiable and social qualities of the 
heart: he was brave beyond all question, generous: to 
profusion, and cood-natured to excess. On this occasion 


Cancalle- 
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cuap. he was assisted by the counsels of Lord George Sack- 
XXVUI. Ville, second in command, son to the Duke of Dorset; 


1758. 


an officer of experience and reputation, who had, in 
the civil departments of government, exhibited proofs 
of extraordinary genius and uncommon application. 
The troops having been encamped for some time upon 
the Isle of Wight, were embarked in the latter end of 
May, and the two fleets sailed in the beginning of — 
June for the coast of Bretagne, leaving the people of 
England flushed with the gayest hopes of victory and 
conquest. ‘The two fleets parted at sea: Lord Anson, 
with his squadron, proceeded to the Bay of Biscay, in 
order to watch the motions of the enemy’s ships, and 
harass their navigation; while Commodore Howe, with 
the land-forces, steered directly towards St. Maloes, a 
strong place of considerable commerce, situated on the 
coast of Bretagne, against which the proposed invasion 
seemed to be chiefly intended. ‘The town, however, 
was found too well fortified, both by art and nature, to 
admit of an attempt by sea with any prospect of success ; 
and therefore it was resolved to make a descent in the 
neighbourhood. After the fleet had been, by contrary 
winds, detained several days in sight of the French 
coast, it arrived in the bay of Cancalle, about two 
leagues to the eastward of St. Maloes; and Mr. Howe 
having silenced a small battery which the enemy had 
occasionally raised upon the beach, the troops were 
landed, without further opposition, on the sixth day of 
June. The Duke of Marlborough immediately began 
his march towards St. Servan, with a view to destroy such 
shipping and magazines as might be in any accessible 
parts of the river; and this scheme was executed with 
success. A great quantity of naval stores, two ships of 
war, several privateers, and about fourscore vessels of 
different sorts, were set on fire and reduced to ashes, 
almost under the cannon of the place, which, however, 
they could not pretend to besiege in form. His grace 
having received repeated advices that the enemy were 
busily employed in assembling forces to march against 
him, returned to Cancalle, where Mr. Howe had made 
such a masterly disposition of the boats and transports, 
that the re-embarkation of the troops was performed with 
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surprising ease and expedition. ‘The forces, while they cuar. 


remained on shore, were restrained from all outrages 
by the most severe discipline; and the French houses, 
which their inhabitants had abandoned, were left un- 
touched. Immediately after their landing, the Duke 
of Marlborough, as commander-in-chief, published and 
distributed a manifesto, addressed to the people of 
Bretagne, giving them to understand that his descent 
upon the coast was not effected with a design to make 
war on the inhabitants of the open country, except such 
as should be found in arms, or otherwise opposing the 
operations of his Britannic majesty; that all who were 
willing to continue in peaceable possession of their 
effects might remain unmolested in their respective 
dwellings, and follow their usual occupations ; that, 
besides the customs and taxes they used to pay to 
their own king, nothing should be required of them 
but what was absolutely necessary for the subsistence 
of the army; and that, for all provisions brought in, 
they should be paid in ready money. He concluded 
this notice with declaring, that if, notwithstanding 
these assurances of protection, they should carry off 
their effects and provisions, and abandon the place of 
their habitation, he would treat them as enemies, and 
destroy their houses with fire and sword. ‘To the ma- 
gistracy of St. Maloes he likewise sent a letter, import- 
ing that, as all the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
between Dinant, Rennes, and Doll, now in his pos- 
session, had deserted their habitations, probably to 
avoid the payment of the usual contributions; and he 
being informed that the magistrates had compelled the 
people of the country to retire into the town of St. 
Maloes; he now gave them notice that, if they did not 
immediately send them back to their houses, and come 
themselves to his head-quarters, to settle the con- 
tributions, he should think himself obliged to proceed 
to military execution. These threats, however, were not 
put in force, although the magistrates of St. Maloes did 
not think proper to comply with his injunction. But it 
was found altogether impossible to prevent irregularities 
among troops that were naturally licentious. Some 
houses were pillaged, and not without acts of barbarity 5 
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cHap. but the offenders were brought to immediate justice ; 
XXVUI. and it must be owned, as an incontestable proof of the 
1758. general’s humanity, that, in destroying the magazines 
of the enemy at St. Servan, which may be termed the 
suburbs of St. Maloes, he ordered one small storehouse 
to be spared, because it could not be set on fire without 
endangering the whole district. ‘The British forces 
being re-embarked, including about five hundred light 
horse, which had been disciplined and carried over with 
a view to scour the country, the fleet was detained by 
contrary winds in the bay of Cancalle for several days, 
during which a design seems to have been formed for 
attacking Granville, which had been reconnoitred by 
some of the engineers: but, in consequence of their 
report, the scheme was laid aside, and the fleet stood 
out to sea, where it was exposed to some rough weather. 
In a few days, the wind blowing in a northern direction, 
they steered again towards the French coast, and ran 
in with the land near Havre-de-Grace, where the flat- 
bottomed boats provided for landing were hoisted out, 
and a second disembarkation expected. But the wind 
blowing violently towards the evening, the boats were 
re-shipped, and the fleet obliged to quit the land, in 
order to avoid the dangers of a lee-shore. Next day, 
the weather being more moderate, they returned to 
the same station, and orders were given to prepare for 
a descent; but the Duke of Marlborough having taken 
a view of the coast in an open cutter, accompanied by 
Commodore Howe, thought proper to wave the attempt. 
Their next step was to bear away before the wind for 
Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood of which place the 
fleet came to anchor. Here some of the transports re- 
ceived the fire of six different batteries; and a consider- 
able body of troops appeared in arms to dispute the 
landing ; nevertheless, the general resolved that the 
forts Querqueville, l’ Hommet, and Galet, should be 
attacked in the night by the first regiment of guards. 
The soldiers were actually distributed in the flat- 
bottomed boats, and every preparation made for this 
enterprise, when the wind began to blow with such 
violence that the troops could not be landed without 
the most imminent danger and difficulty, nor properly 
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sustained in case of a repulse, even if the disembarka- 
tion could have been effected. This attempt, therefore, 
was laid aside; but at the same time a resolution taken 
to stand in towards the shore with the whole fleet, to 
cover a general landing. A disposition was made ac- 
cordingly ; but the storm increasing, the transports ran 
foul of each other, and the ships were exposed to all 
the perils of a lee-shore, for the gale blew directly upon 
the coast; besides, the provisions began to fail, and the 
hay for the horses was almost consumed. These con- 
curring reasons induced the commanders to postpone 
the disembarkation to a more favourable opportunity. 
The fleet stood out to sea, and the tempest abating, 
they steered for the Isle of Wight, and next day an- 
chored at St. Helen’s. Such was the issue of an enter- 
prise achieved with considerable success, if we consider 
the damage done to the enemy’s shipping, and the 
other objects which the ministry had in view, namely, 
to secure the navigation of the channel, and make a 
diversion in favour of the German allies, by alarming 
the French king, and obliging him to employ a great 
number of troops to defend his coast from insult and 
invasion; but .whether such a mighty armament was 
necessary for the accomplishment of these petty aims, 
and whether the same armament might not have been 
employed in executing schemes of infinitely greater 
advantage to the nation, we shall leave to the judicious 
reader’s own reflection. 
The designs upon the coast of France, though in- 
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terrupted by tempestuous weather, were not as yet laid Cherbourg. 


aside for the whole season: but, in the mean time, the 
troops were disembarked on the Isle of Wight ; and 
one brigade marched to the northward, to jom a body 
of troops, with which the government resolved to aug- 
ment the army of the allies in Germany, commanded by 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. ‘The Duke of Marl- 
borough and Lord George Sackville being appointed 
to conduct this British corps upon the Continent, the 
command of the marine expeditions devolved to Lieu- 
tenant-General Bligh, an old experienced officer, who 
had served with reputation; and his royal highness 
Prince Edward, afterwards created Duke of York, en- 
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CHAP. tered as a volunteer with Commodore Howe, in order 
XXVIH- +5 learn the rudiments of the sea-service. ‘The re- 
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mainder of the troops being re-embarked, and every 
thing prepared for the second expedition, the fleet 
sailed from St. Helen’s on the first of August; and 
after a tedious passage, from calms and contrary winds, 
anchored on the seventh in the bay of Cherbourg. 
By this time the enemy had intrenched themselves 
within a line, extending from the fort Ecceurdeville, 
which stands about two miles to the westward of Cher- 
bourg, along the coast for the space of four miles, for- 
tified with several batteries at. proper distances. Behind 
this intrenchment a body of horse and infantry appeared 
in red and blue uniforms; but as they did not advance 
to the open beach, the less risk was run in landing 
the British forces. At first a bomb-ketch had been sent 
to anchor near the town, and throw some shells into 
the place, as a feint to amuse the enemy, and deceive 
them with regard to the place of disembarkation, while 
the general had determined to land about a league to 
the westward of Querqueville, the most western fort in 
the bay. The other bomb-ketches, being posted along 
shore, did considerable execution upon the intrench- 
ments, not only by throwing shells in the usual way, 
but also by using ball mortars, filled with great quantities: 
of balls, which may be thrown to a great distance, and, 
by scattering as they fly, do abundance of mischief. 
While the ketches fired without ceasing, the grenadiers 
and guards were rowed regularly ashore in the flat- 
bottomed boats, and landing without opposition, in- 
stantly formed, on a small open portion of the beach, 
with a natural breast-work in their front, having on the 
other side a hollow way, and a village rising beyond it. 
with a sudden ascent: on the left, the ground was in- 
tersected by hedges, and covered with orchards; and 
from this quarter the enemy advanced in order. ‘The 
British troops immediately quitted the breast-work, in 
order to meet them half way, and a straggling fire 
began; but the French, edging to the left, took pos- 
session of the hill, from whence they piqueered with 
the advanced posts of the English. In the mean time, 
the rest. of the infantry were disembarked, and the 
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enemy at night retired. As the light troops were not cyap. 
_ yet landed, General Bligh encamped that night at the XXVIII. 


village of Erville, on a piece of ground that did not 
extend above four hundred paces; so that the tents 
were pitched in a crowded and irregular manner. Next 
morning, the general having received intelligence that 
no parties of the enemy were seen moving on the hill, 
or in the plain, and that fort Querqueville was entirely 
abandoned, made a disposition for marching in two 
columns to Cherbourg. An advanced party took im- 
mediate possession of Querqueville; and the lines and 
batteries along the shore were now deserted by the 
enemy. The British forces marched behind St. Aulne, 
Ecceurdeville, Hommet, and La Galet, found the town 
of Cherbourg likewise abandoned, and, the gates beng 
open, entered it without opposition. ‘The citizens, en- 
couraged by a manifesto containing a promise of pro- 
tection, which had been published and distributed in 
order to quiet their apprehensions, received their new 
guests with a good grace, overwhelming them with 
civilities, for which they met with a very ungrateful 
return; for as the bulk of the army was not regularly 
encamped and superintended, the soldiers were at liberty 
to indulge themselves in riot and licentiousness. All 
night long they ravaged the adjacent country without 
restraint; and as no guards had been regularly placed 
in the streets and avenues of Cherbourg, to prevent 
disorders, the town itself was not exempted from pillage 
and brutality. ‘These outrages, however, were no sooner 
known, than the general took immediate steps for put- 
ting a stop to them for the present, and preventing all 
irregularities for the future. Next morning the place 
being reconnoitred, he determined to destroy, without 


delay, all the forts and the basin ; and the execution of 


this design was left to the engineers, assisted by the 
officers of the fleet and artillery. Great sums of money 
had been expended upon the harbour and basin of Cher- 
bourg, which at one time was considered by the French 
court as an object of great importance, from its situa- 
tion respecting the river Seime, as well as the opposite 
coast of England; but as the works were left unfinished, 
in all appearance the plan had grown into disreputation. 
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The enemy had raised several. unconnected batteries 
along the bay; but the town itself was quite open and 
defenceless. While the engineers were employed in 
demolishing the works, the light horse scoured the 
country, and detachments were every day sent out 
towards Walloign, at the distance of four leagues from 
Cherbourg, where the enemy were encamped, and every 
hour received reinforcements. Several skirmishes were 
fought by the out-parties of each army, in one of which 
Captain Lindsay, a gallant young officer, who had been 
very instrumental in traming the light horse, was mor- 
tally wounded. The harbour and basin of Cherbourg 
being destroyed, together with all the forts in the neigh- 
bourhood, and about twenty pieces of brass cannon 
secured on board the English ships, a contribution, 
amounting to about three thousand pounds sterling, 
was exacted upon the town, and a plan of re-embarka- 
tion concerted; as it appeared, from the reports of pea- 
sants and deserters, that the enemy were already in-. 
creased to a formidable number, A slight intrenchment 
being raised, sufficient to defend the last division that 
should be re-embarked, the stores and artillery were 
shipped, and the light horses conveyed on board their 
respective transports, by means of platforms laid in the 
flat-bottomed vessels. On the sixteenth day of August, 
at three o’clock in the morning, the forces marched 
from Cherbourg down to the beach, and re-embarked 
at Fort Galet, without the least disturbance from the 
enemy. 

This service being happily performed, the fleet set 
sail for the coast. of England, and anchored in the road © 
of Weymouth, under the high land of Portland. In 
two days it weighed, and stood again to the southward ; 
but was obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the 
same riding. ‘he second effort, however, was more 
effectual. ‘The fleet with some difficulty kept the sea, 
and, steermg to the French coast, came to anchor in 
the bay of St. Lunaire, two leagues to the westward of 
St. Maloes, against which it was determined to make 
another attempt. ‘The sloops and ketches being ranged 
along shore to cover the disembarkation, the troops 
landed on a fair open beach, and a detachment of 
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erenadiers was sent to the harbour of St. Briac, above CHAP. 
the town of St. Maloes, where they destroyed about **V" 


fifteen small vessels; but St. Maloes itself being pro- 
perly surveyed, appeared to be above insult, either from 
the land-forces or the shipping. The mouth of the river 
that forms its basin extends above two miles in breadth 
at its narrowest part, so as to be out of the reach of land 
batteries; and the entrance is defended by such forts 
and batteries as the ships of war could not pretend to 
silence, considermg the difficult navigation of the 
channels: besides fifty pieces of large cannon planted 
on these forts and batteries, the enemy had mounted 
forty on the west side of the town; and the basin was, 
moreover, strengthened by seven frigates or armed 
vessels, whose guns might have been brought to bear 
upon any batteries that could be raised on shore, as 
well as upon ships entering by the usual channel. For 
these substantial reasons the design against St. Maloes 
was dropped; but the general bemg unwilling to re- 
embark without having taken some step for the further 
annoyance of the enemy, resolved to penetrate into the 
country, conducting his motions, however, so as to be 
near the fleet, which had by this time quitted the bay 
of St. Lunaire, where it could not ride with any safety, 
and anchored in the bay of St. Cas, about three leagues 
to the westward. 


1758. 


English 


On Friday, the eighth of September, General Bligh, ac tea at 
with his little army, began his march for Guildo, at St. Cas. 


the distance of nine miles, which he reached in the 
evening: next day he crossed a little gut or inlet of 
the sea, at low water, and his troops being incommoded 
by the peasants, who fired at them from hedges and 
houses, he sent a priest with a message, intimating that, 
if they would not desist, he would reduce their houses 
to ashes. No regard being paid to this intimation, the 
houses were actually set on fire as soon as the troops 
had formed their camp about two miles on the other 
side of the inlet. Next morning he proceeded to the 
village of Matignon, where, after some smart skirmish- 
ing, the French piquets appeared, drawn up in order, 
to the number of two battalions; but having sustained 
a few shot from the English field-pieces, and seemng the 
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CHAP. grenadiers advance, they suddenly dispersed. General 
XXVIII. Bligh continued his route through the village, en- 


1758. 


camped in the open ground, about three miles from 
the bay of St. Cas, which was this day reconnoitred for 
re-embarkation; for he now received undoubted in- 
telligence that the Duke d’Aiguillon had advanced 
from Brest to Lambale, within six miles of the English 
camp, at the head of twelve -regular battalions, six 
squadrons, two regiments of militia, eight mortars, and 
ten pieces of cannon. The bay of St. Cas was covered 
by an intrenchment which the enemy had thrown up, 
to prevent or oppose any disembarkation; and on the 
outside of this work there was a range of sand-hills 
extending along shore, which could have served as a 
cover to the enemy, from whence they might have 
annoyed the troops in re-embarking ; for this reason 
a proposal was made to the general that the forces 
should be re-embarked from a fair open beach on the 
left, between St. Cas and Guildo; but this advice was 
rejected, and, indeed, the subsequent operations of the 

army savoured strongly of blind security and rash pre<— 
sumption. Had the troops decamped in the night with- 
out noise, in all probability they would have arrived at 
the beach before the French had received the least in- 
telligence of their motion; and, in that case, the whole 
army, consisting of about six thousand men, might have 
been re-embarked without the least interruption; but, 
instead of this cautious manner of proceeding, the drums 
were beaten at two o’clock in the morning, as if with 
intention to give notice to the enemy, who forthwith 
repeated the same signal. ‘The troops were in motion 
before three; and though the length of the march did 
not exceed three miles, the halts and interruptions were 
so numerous and frequent that they did not arrive on 
the beach of St. Cas till nine. Then the embarkation 
was begun, and might have been happily finished, had 
the transports lain near the shore, and received the men 
as fast as the boats could have conveyed them on board, 
without distinction; but many ships rode at a consider- 
able distance, and every boat carried the men on board 
the respective transports to which they belonged; a 
punctilio of disposition by which a great deal of time 
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was. unnecessarily consumed. ‘The small ships and cmap. 
bomb-ketches were brought near the shore to cover **¥@#E 


the embarkation; and a considerable number of sea- 
officers were stationed on the beach, to supermtend 
the boats’ crews, and regulate the service; but, not- 
withstanding all their attention and authority, some of 
the boats were otherwise employed than in conveying 
the unhappy soldiers. Had all the cutters and small 
craft belonging to the fleet been properly occupied in 
this service, the disgrace and disaster of the day would 
scarce have happened. ‘The British forces had skirmished 
a little on the march, but no considerable body of the 
enemy appeared until the embarkation was begun; then 
they took possession of an eminence by a windmill, and 
forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon and eight 
mortars, from whence they fired with considerable effect 
upon the soldiers on the beach, and on the boats in their 
passage. ‘They afterwards began to march down the 
hill, partly covered by a hollow way on their left, with 
a design to gain a wood, where they might form and 
extend themselves along the front of the English, and 
advance against them under shelter of the sand-hills; 
but in their descent they suffered extremely from the 
cannon and mortars of the shipping, which made great 
havoc, and threw them into confusion. ‘Their line of 
march down the hill was staggered, and for some time 
continued in suspense; then they turned off to one 
side, extended themselves along a hill to their left, and 
advanced in a hollow way, from whence they suddenly 
rushed out to the attack. Though the greater part of 
the British troops were already embarked, the rear- 
euard, consisting of all the grenadiers, and half of the 
first regiment of guards, remained on the shore, to the 
number of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
Major-General Dury. This officer, seeing the I rench 
advance, ordered his troops to form i grand divisions, 
and march from behind the bank that covered them, in 
order to charge the enemy before they could be formed 
on the plain. Had this step been taken when it was 
first suggested to Mr. Dury, before the French were 
: | srhaps it might have 
disengaged from the hollow way, perhap = recs 
so far succeeded as to disconcert and throw them into 
VOL. III. nas 
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cuap. confusion; but by this time they had extended them- 
XXVIHI- selves into a very formidable front, and no hope re- 


1758. 


mained of being able to withstand such a superior 
number. Instead of attempting to fight against such 
odds in an open field of battle, they might have re- 
treated along the beach to a rock on the left, in which 
progress their right flank would have been secured by 
the intrenchment; and the enemy could not have pur- 
sued them along the shore, without bemg exposed to 
such a fire from the shipping, as in all probability they 
could not have sustamed. ‘This scheme was likewise 
proposed to Mr. Dury; but he seemed to be actuated 
by a spirit of infatuation. The English line bemg drawn 
up in uneven ground, began the action with an irregular 
fire from right to left, which the enemy returned; but 
their usual fortitude and resolution seemed to forsake 
them on this occasion. They saw themselves in danger 
of being surrounded and cut in pieces; their officers 
dropped on every side; and all hope of retreat was now 
intercepted. In this cruel dilemma their spirits failed; 
they were seized with a panic; they faltered, they 
broke; and in less than five minutes after the engage- 
ment began they fled in the utmost confusion, pursued 
by the enemy, who no sooner saw them give way than 


they fell in among them with their bayonets fixed, and 


made a great carnage. General Dury being dangerously 
wounded, ran into the sea, where he perished; and this 
was the fate of a great number, officers as well as sol- 
diers. Many swam towards the boats and vessels, which 
were ordered to give them all manner of assistance; but 
by far the greater number were either butchered on the 
beach, or drowned in the water: a small body, how- 
ever, instead of throwmg themselves into the sea, re- 
tired to the rock on the left, where they made a stand, 
until they had exhausted their ammunition, and then 
surrendered at discretion. ‘The havoc was, moreover, 
increased by the shot and shells discharged from the 
battery which the enemy had raised on the hill. . The 
slaughter would not have been so great, had not the 
French soldiers been exasperated by the fire from the 
frigates, which was still maintained even after the English 
troops were routed; but this was no sooner silenced by 
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a signal from the commodore, than the enemy exhibited 
a noble example of moderation and humanity, in grant- 
ing immediate quarter and protection to the vanquished. 
About one thousand chosen men of the English army 
were killed and taken prisoners on this occasion: nor 
was the advantage cheaply purchased by the French 
troops, among whom the shot and shells from the 
frigates and ketches had done great execution. The 
clemency of the victors was the more remarkable, as 
the British troops in this expedition had been shame- 
fully guilty of marauding, pillaging, burning, and other 
excesses. War is so dreadful in itself, and so severe in 
its consequences, that the exercise of generosity and 
compassion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought 
ever to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We 
ought also to use our best endeavours to deserve this 
treatment at the hands of a civilized enemy. Let us be 
humane in our turn to those whom the fate of war has 
subjected to our power: let us, in prosecuting our 
military operations, maintain the most rigid discipline 
among the troops, and religiously abstain from all acts 
of violence and oppression. ‘Thus, a laudable emulation 
will undoubtedly ensue, and the powers at war vie with 
each other in humanity and politeness. In other re- 
spects, the commander of an invading armament will 
always find his account in being well with the common 
people of the country in which the descent is made. 
By civil treatment and seasonable gratifications, they 
will be encouraged to bring into the camp regular sup- 
plies of provision and refreshment; they will mingle 
with the soldiers, and even form friendships among 
them; serve as guides, messengers, and interpreters ; 
let out their cattle for hire as draft-horses; work with 
their own persons as day-labourers; discover proper 
fords, bridges, roads, passes, and defiles; and, if art- 
fully managed, communicate many useful hints of in- 
telligence. If great care and circumspection ‘be not 
exerted in maintaining discipline, and bridling the 
licentious disposition of the soldiers, such invasions will 
be productive of nothing but miscarriage and disgrace: 
for this, at best, is but a piratical way of carrymg on 
war; and the troops engaged in it are, 1 ene mea- 
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sure, debauched by the nature of the service. They 
are crowded together im transports, where the minute — 


particulars of military order cannot be observed, even 


though the good of the service greatly depends upon 
a due observance of these forms. ‘The soldiers grow 
negligent, and inattentive to cleanliness and the ex- 
terior ornaments of dress: they become slovenly, sloth- 
ful, and altogether unfit for a return of duty: they are 
tumbled about occasionally m ships and boats, landed 
and re-embarked in a tumultuous manner, under a. 
divided and disorderly command: they are accustomed 
to retire at the first report of an approaching enemy, 
and to take shelter on another element: nay, their 
small pillaging parties are often obliged to fly before 
unarmed peasants. Their duty on such occasions 1s 
the most unmanly part of a soldier’s office; namely, to 
ruin, ravage, and destroy. They soon yield to the 
temptation of pillage, and are habituated to rapine: 
they give loose to intemperance, riot, and intoxication; 
commit a thousand excesses; and, when the enemy ap- 
pears, run on board the ships with their booty. ‘Thus 
the dignity of the service is debased: they lose all sense 
of honour and of shame: they are no longer restricted 
by military laws, nor. overawed by the authority of 
officers: in a word, they degenerate into a species of 
lawless buccaneers. From such a total relaxation of 
morals and discipline, what can ensue but riot, con- 
fusion, dishonour, anddefeat? All the advantage that 
can be expected from these sudden starts of invasion 
will scarce overbalance the evils we have mentioned, 
together with the extraordinary expense of equipping 
armaments of this nature. ‘True it is, these descents 
oblige the French king to employ a considerable num- 
ber of his troops for the defence of his maritime places: 
they serve to ruin the trade of his subjects, protect the 
navigation of Great Britain, and secure its coast from 
invasion ; but these purposes might be as effectually 
answered, at a much smaller expense, by the shipping 
alone. Should it be judged expedient, however, to 
prosecute this desultory kind of war, the commanders 
employed in it will do well to consider, that a descent 
ought never to be hazarded in an enemy’s country, 
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without having taken proper precautions to secure a 
retreat; that the severest discipline ought to be pre- 
served during all the operations of the campaign; that a 
general ought never to disembark but upon a well-con- 
certed plan, nor commence his military transactions 
without some immediate point or object in view; that 
a re-embarkation ought never to be attempted, except 
from a clear open beach, where the approaches of an 
enemy may be seen, and the troops covered by the fire 
of their shipping. ‘Those who presumed to reflect upon 
the particulars of this last expedition, owned themselves 
at a loss to account for the conduct of the general in 
remaining on shore after the design upon St. Maloes 
was laid aside; in penetrating so far into the country, 
without any visible object; neglecting the repeated in- 
telligence which he received ; communicating, by beat 
of drum, his midnight motions to an enemy of double 
his force; loitering near seven hours in a march of three 
miles; and, lastly, attempting the re-embarkation of the 
troops at a place where no proper measures had been 
taken for their cover and defence. After the action of 
St. Cas, some civilities, by message, passed between the 
Duke d’ Aiguillon and the English commanders, who 
were favoured with a list of the prisoners, including four 
sea-captains; and assured that the wounded should re- 
ceive all possible comfort and assistance. ‘These matters 
being adjusted, Commodore Howe returned with the 
fleet to Spithead, and the soldiers were disembarked. 
The success of the attempt upon Cherbourg had cle- 
vated the people to a degree of childish triamph, and 
the government thought proper to indulge this petulant 
spirit of exultation, by exposing twenty-one pieces of 
French cannon in Hyde-park, from whence they were 
drawn 1n procession to the ‘ower, amidst the acclama- 
tions of the populace. rom this pinnacle of elation 
and pride they were precipitated to the abyss of de- 
spondence or dejection, by the account of the miscar- 
riage at St. Cas, which buoyed up the spirits of the 
French in the same proportion. ‘The people of that 
nation began to stand in need of some such cordial 
after the losses they had sustained, and the ministry of 
Versailles did not fail to make the most of this ad- 
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CHAP. vantage: they published’ a pompous narrative of the 
XXVHT- battle at St. Cas, and magnified into a mighty victory 
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the puny check which they had given to the rear-guard 
of an inconsiderable detachment. ‘The people received 
it with implicit belief, because it was agreeable to their 
passions; and congratulated themselves upon their suc- 
cess in hyperboles, dictated by that vivacity so peculiar 
to the French nation. Indeed, these are artifices which 
the ministers of every nation find it necessary to use at 
certain copjunctures, in governing the turbulent and — 
capricious multitude. After the misfortune at St. Cas, 
nothing further was attempted by that armament; nor 
was any enterprise of importance achieved by the Bri- 
tish ships in urope during the course of this summer. 
The cruisers, however, still contmued active and alert: 
Captain Hervey, in the ship Monmouth, destroyed a 
French ship of forty guns in the island of Malta; an 
exploit of which the Maltese loudly complained, as a 
violation of their neutrality. About twenty sail of 
small French vessels were driven ashore on the rocks of 
Bretagne, by some cruisers belonging to the fleet com- 
manded by Lord Anson, after a smart engagement with 
two frigates, under whose convoy they sailed. In the 
month of November the Belliqueux, a French ship of 
war, mounted with sixty-four guns, having, by mistake, 
run up St. George’s channel, and anchored in Lundy- 
road, Captain Saumarez, of the Antelope, then lying 
in King-road, immediately weighed and went in quest 
of her, according to the advice he had received. When 
he appeared, the French captain heaved up his anchor, 
and made a show of preparing for an engagement; but 
soon hauled down his colours, and, without firing a shot, 
surrendered, with a complement of four hundred and 
seventeen men, toa ship of inferior force, both in number 
of hands and weight of metal. By this time the English 
privateers swarmed to such a degree in the channel, that 
scarce a I*rench vessel durst quit the harbour, and. con- 
sequently there was little or no booty to be obtained. 
In this dearth of iegal prizes, some of the adventurers 
were tempted to commit acts of piracy, and actually 
rifled the ships of neutral nations. A Dutch vessel, 
having on board the baggage and domestics belonging 
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to the Marquis de Pignatelli, ambassador from the court 
of Spain to the King of Denmark, was boarded three 
times successively by the crews of three different pri- 
vateers, who forced the hatches, rummaged the hold, 
broke open and rifled the trunks and boxes of the am- 
bassador, insulted and even cruelly bruised his officers, 
stripped his domestics, and carried off his effects, to- 
gether with letters of credit, and a bill of exchange. 
Complaints of these outrages being made to the court 
of London, the lords of the Admiralty promised, in the 
gazette, a reward of five hundred pounds, without de- 
duction, to any person who should discover the offenders 
concerned in these acts of piracy. Some of them were 
detected accordingly, and brought to condign punish- 
ment. 

The Dutch had for some time carried on a very con- 
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siderable traffic, not only in taking the fair advantages merchants, 


of their neutrality, but also in supplying the French 
with naval stores, and transporting the produce of the 
French sugar colonies to Europe, as carriers hired by 
the proprietors. ‘The English government, incensed 
at this unfair commerce, prosecuted with such flagrant 
partiality for their enemies, issued orders for the cruisers 
to arrest all ships of neutral powers that should have 
French property on board; and these orders were exe- 
cuted with rigour and severity. A great number of 
Dutch ships were taken, and condemned as legal prizes, 
both in England and Jamaica: sometimes the owners 
met with hard measure, and some crews were treated 
with insolence and barbarity. The subjects of the 
United Provinces raised a loud clamour against the 
English, for having, by these captures, violated the law 
of nations, and the particular treaty of commerce sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and the republic. Re- 
monstrances were made to the English ministry, who 
expostulated, in their turn, with the deputies of the 
States-General; and the two nations were inflamed 
against each other with the most bitter animosity. ‘Che 
British resident at the Hague, in a conference with the 
states, represented that the king, his master, could not 
hope to see peace speedily re-established, if the neutral 
princes should assume a right of carrying on the trade 


on account 


of the cap- 
ture of their 
ships. 
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cHap. of his énemies; that he expected, from their known 
_XXVIUI- justice, and the alliance by which they were so nearly . 


1758. 


Their fa- 
mous peti- 
tion to the 
States-Ge- 
neral, 


connected with his subjects, they would honestly aban- 
don this fraudulent commerce, and agree that naval 
stores should be comprehended in the class of contra- 
band commodities. He answered some articles of the 
complaints they had made with an appearance of can- 
dour and mederation ; declared his majesty’s abhorrence 
of the violences which had been committed upon the 
subjects of the United Provinces; explained the steps 
which had been taken by the English government to 
bring the offenders to justice, as well as to prevent 
such outrages for the future; and assured them that 
his Britannic majesty had nothing more at heart than 
to renew and maintain, in full force, the-mutual con- 
fidence and friendship by which the maritime powers 
of England and Holland had been so long united. 7 
These professions of esteem and affection were not 
sufficient to quiet the minds, and appease the resent- 
ment, of the Dutch merchants; and the French party, 
which was both numerous and powerful, employed all 
their art and influence to exasperate their passions, and 
widen the breach between the two nations. ‘The court 
of Versailles did not fail to seize this opportunity of 
insinuation: while, on one hand, their ministers and 
emissaries in Holland exaggerated the indignities and 
injuries which the states had sustained from the inso- 
lence and rapacity of the English; they, on the other 
hand, flattered and cajoled them with little advantages 
in trade, and formal professions of respect. Such was 
the memorial delivered by the Count D’Affry, inti- 
mating that the empress-queen being under an absolute 
necessity of employing all her forces to defend her he- 
reditary dominions in Germany, she had been obliged 
to withdraw her troops from Ostend and Nieuport; 
and applied to the French king, as her ally nearest at 
hand, to garrison these two places, which, however, 
should be restored at the peace, or sooner, should her 
imperial majesty think proper. ‘The spirit of the Dutch 
merchants, at this juncture, and their sentiments with 
respect to England, appeared with very high colourmg 
in a memorial to the States-General, subscribed by two 
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hundred and sixty-nine traders, composed and _pre- 
sented with equal secrecy and circumspection. In this 
famous remonstrance they complained, that the vio- 
lences and unjust depredations committed by the En- 
glish ships of war and privateers on the vessels and 
effects of them and their fellow-subjects were not only 
continued, but daily multiplied; and cruelty and excess 
carried to such a pitch of wanton barbarity,; that the 
petitioners were forced to implore the assistance of 
their high mightinesses to protect, in the most effica- 
cious manner, the commerce and navigation, which 
were the two sinews of the republic. [or this neces- 
sary purpose they offered to contribute each his con- 
tingent, and to arm at their own charge; and other 
propositions were made for an immediate augmentation 
of the marme. While this party industriously exerted 
all their power and credit to effect a rupture with Eng- 
land, the princess gouvernante employed all her interest 
and address to divert them from this object, and alarm 
them with respect to the power and designs of France; 
against which she earnestly exhorted them to augment 
their military forces by land, that they might be pre- 
pared to defend themselves against all invasion. At 
the same time she spared no pains to adjust the differ- 
ences between her husband’s country and her father’s 
kingdom; and, without doubt, her healing councils 
were of great efficacy in preventing matters from coming 
to a very dangerous extremity. 
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